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Wo is free from love? 


All ſpace he aftuates like Althighty Jove! 


He baunts us waking, haunts us in our - "FI | 
With vigorous flight burſts through the cottage window: 
If we ſeek ſhelter from his cuties 
In the remoteſt corner df tel, 
We there elude not his purfutc r We 
| WIT ws vidg te overtakes His * 
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Wuo is free from love ? 

All ſpace he actuates like Almighty Jove! 

He baunts us waking, haunts us in our dreams, 

With vigorous flight burſts through the cottage window: 
If we ſeck ſhelter from his perſecution | 

In the remoteſt corner of a foreſt, 

We there elude not his purſuit ; for there 

With eagle wing he overtakes his pfey. 


ne me - great Honour 


g OT N — * ' 
e 


in permitting 1 me to addreſs to you 


this Lizg. or Parr anch. . is a 
very ſincere, though inadequate, 
Acknowledgment for the Pleaſure 
and Improvement 1 have received 
from your Converſation, and the 
many elegant and philoſophical Pro- 
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Th 3 century, in which 1 6. 5 
ed the celebrated Poet whoſe life and fortunes 
are the ſubject of the. following pages, may 


be conſidered i in a very important light, s 


introductory to the clearer and W pe- 
riods that followed | 
3 1 "age n many Jill dvetler were Ade - 
and uſeful arts eſtabliſhed. The manners and 
cuſtoms of. all Europe. from this time began 
to wear a different alpect; and from conteſts 


and diſorders aroſe the. ineſtimable blefling of oy | 


liberty, to the kind influence of by many 


whoſe ſubjetts were formerly mr tral, 1 


che country which gave birth to Petrarch, was _ 


at this time rich and powerful, and ſuperior to . 


all others 1 in the beauties of nature and the 


improvement of art: and it was juſt rifing out . 


of the ie darkneſs of ſuperſtition: for the W ; 
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paid to the church in the thirteenth century 
was carried to ſo high a pitch, that when car- 
dinals and prelates appeared, perſons of the 


firſt rank went before them to keep off the 


| crowd. 


A This blind devotion ben to decreaſe in 


this age; though by degrees ſcarcely percep- 
tible, as the Roman Pontiff ſtill retained his 
power, and prefided at Ines helm of all public 


affairs. 


But Italy, though ſuperior to the reſt of 


Europe in her attainments, and many other 
advantages, was at this period a ſcene of 
" miſery and devaſtation. This delightful coun- 
try was torn to pieces by the fury of civil diſ- 
cord: it became a prey to the factions of the 

Guelphs and the Gibbelines, which aroſe 
partly from the quarrels between the popes 
and the emperors, and partly from ſtruggles 

| occaſioned by the love of liberty. As the em- 
peror had not paſſed the Alps for ſixty years, 
moſt of the cities revolted from the empire; 
while they continued to be oppreſſed by petty 


tyrants, or to oppreſs others whom they had 
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: oomieredy ; and, careleſs both of hs intereſts 
of the pope and the emperor, which they had 


pretended to ſupport, thought only of aggran- 
dizing themſelves, and expelling their ene- 


mies. At the ſame time, the exiled of all 
parties waited a favourable occaſion of re- 


venge, and of overwhelming, even with the 


ruin of their country, thoſe who had oppoſed 
them. The increaſe of theſe deſolating evils 
may in a great meaſure be aſcribed to pope 


| Clement V. who from the love of his native 


country had tranſlated the holy ſee to France. 


Rome, 1n particular, ſuffered greatly by the 


abſence of its governor; the uſurpers, who 
invaded it in this abandoned ſtate, caring little 
for the unavailing thunders launched at them 
from OE 1 len. 
Such a "Aber of public affairs ſeemed 
little favourable to the reſtoration of letters, 


We expect the ſeeds of knowledge and learn- 


ing to flouriſh only in proſperous ſeaſons, and 
under the ſhade of tranquillity, Nevertheleſs, 
it was in the boſom of diſcord, and amidſt the 


ſound of arms, that they were ſeen to revive 
| ap9 ſpring up together. 


Ag 
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I Vill not pretend to trace all the ciroum- 
ure that contributed to this happy event: 
Till only add, that more was due to the abi- 
hties of thoſe great men who at that time en- 
Hhghtened Italy, and among whom Petrarch 
held the firſt rank, than has by ſome been at- 
tributed to them. Had it not been for their 
fine genius, the world would probably have 
continued much longer buried in darkneſs; as 
the valuable art of printing was not diſcovered 
till two centuries after this, and ene e n 
of any W were ſhut _ in W eloiſters. 


; 


To Petrarch we are 880 for many of 
theſe manuſcripts : with infinite pains and 
difficulty he collected and cauſed them to be 
copied; and by his labours, and thoſe of his 
| contemporaries, the way was opened for the 
| reception of thoſe works' which the Greeks 


about a century after this We ght with them 
into ny.” 0 


It would be unjuſt not to name ſome of 
thoſe learned men who engaged with Petrarch 
In this arduous undertaking, and who, while 
nobles and peaſants were deſtroying one ano- 
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ther, epo to lay the foundation on which 
the ſuperſtructure of ſcience was built. Among 
theſe were Brunetto Latini, a very great 0 
though little known in the preſent age; he 


ght rhetoric, cloquence, and philoſophy. | 


Dante, ide diſciple, profited by 15 Aa 
and compoſed that whimſical poem called the 


Comedia, full of ſublime ideas, cutting ſtrokes 
of ſatire, and natural beauties, which make it 
read to this day with admiration, notwith- 

ſtanding many defects chargeable on the age 
in which it was written. 


| Cine and Giotto revived the animated 
art of painting, and drew pictures of extraor- 
dinary merit. A celebrated piece of theſe 
maſters, now in the Vatican, is a St. Fear 


walking on the water. 


John Villani, the famous hiſtorian, gave t6 
poſterity the facts that paſſed under his know- 
ledge, with a fidelity and candour which ought 
to have ſerved as a model to all wn 
hiſtorians. | 


AA4 
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Richard de Bury of England, in the begin - 
ning, and Malphigi of Florence, in the latter 
end, of this century, ought alſo to be men- 
tioned; but as they are, with Boccace and 
ſeveral others, introduced in the following me- 
moirs, which comprehend many of the great 
characters that flouriſhed, and the particular 
events 'that paſſed, in this period, I will only 
add further in this view of the revival of let- 
ters, that the two famous Engliſh poets, Gower 
and Chaucer, were alſo contemporaries with 
Petrarch. The merit of the former 1s little 
known. The various beauties interſperſed in 
the works of Chaucer, and particularly the 
maſtetly ſtrokes of character we find in them, 
though obſcured by an obſolete language, and 
mixed with many blemiſhes, ſhew the powers 
of a fine imagination, great depth of know- 
ledge, and that perfect conception of men and 
manners, which is the ſureſt mark of an ele- 
vated genius. The picture he has given us of 
thoſe times is, indeed, ſo animated, that we 
ſeem actually to converſe with his characters; 
and are pleaſed to conſider men like our- 
ſelves, even in the niceſt reſemblances, under 
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the different: iran of an % very 
remote. | 


The above wk may 8 to \ufirate: I» 
the character of Petrarch, ſo extraordinary 
for that time, and ſo very intereſting even in 
the preſent. To render it the more ſo, I have 
omitted ſome tedious and minute diſcuſſions, - 
which appear to me as barren of inſtruction 
as deſtitute of amuſement ; and all thoſe pri- 
vate obſervations of my author (except that 
on the Decameron) which ſeem to be ſuggeſt- 
ed to every thinking reader by the facts them- 
ſelves. And with ſtill more reaſon I have 
avoided every reflection that aroſe in my own 
mind, on the reading and tranſlating: theſe. 
memoirs, except a few remarks with reſpect 
to the characters of Petrarch and Laura, par- 
ticularly at the cloſe of their lives, which I 

thought myſelf obliged to make. 


And I have the rather guarded againſt all 
ſuch prolix and intruſive digreſſions, that I 
might have room to dwell minutely upon 
every part of Petrarch's private character, and 
4 bis admirable letters; thus to exhibit him en- 


_ circled with his friends, and in the familiar 
eircumſtances of life. It is in theſe ſituations 
the heart diſcloſes itſelf without diſguiſe or re- 
ſerve; all its intricacies are laid open, and we 
are enabled to form a true judgment of its 
character; an object which, next to the great 
Author of nature, is certainly the moſt im- 
portant to contemplate, as a warning, Or as a 
en to the human . 


And, perhaps FR eoſin have ſet m a 
ger light the advantage of well- regulated 
diſpoſitions than that of Petrarch's, from the 
contraſt we behold in one particular of his 
life, and the extreme miſery he fuffered from 
the mdulgence of an affection, which, though 
noble and delightful when juſtly placed, be- 
comes a reproach and a torment to its poſſeſ- 
ſor whenever directed to an improper object. 
For, let us not deceive ourſelves or others; 
though (from the character of Laura) they are 
acquitted of all guilt in their perſonal inter- 
courſe, yet, as ſne was a married woman, it is 
not poſſible, on the principles of religion and 
morality, to clear them from that juſt cenſure 


which is due to every defection of the mind 
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from thoſe 105 which are the foundation of 


order and peace in civil ſociety, and which 
are ſtamped with the ſacred mark a ay 
HO 


In this rubs of his chances e 
Mee: it is fincerely hoped that Petrarch will 
ſerve as a warning to thole unhappy minds 
who, partaking of the ſame feelings under the 
like circumſtances, but not yet ſuffering his 


miſery, may be led, by the contemplation of 


it, by a generous regard to the honour of hu- 
man nature, and by a view to the approba- 


tion of that all- ſeeing Judge who penetrates 
the moſt ſecret receſſes of the heart, to check 


every unhappy inclination in its birth, and 
deſtroy, while yet in their power, the ſeeds of 
thoſe Fame den 1 e 2 
them. | 


As to the cavils or cenſures of thoſe who, 
incapable of tenderneſs themſelves, can net- 


ther enjoy the view of it, when preſented in 


wits 
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its moſt perfect form, nor pity its ſufferingy, 


when, as in this work, they appear unhappily 
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indulged beyondthe bounds of FRG and 


. tranquillity; to ſuch minds I make no ad- 


dreſs; well convinced, that as no callous heart 

can enjoy, neither will it ever be in danger 

of being miſled by the example of Petrarch, 

in this tender but unfortunate nee 1 
his character. | 


5 To Wen and feeling minds alone Pe- 
trarch will be ever dear. Such, while they 
regret his failings, and conſider them as warn- 
ings to themſelves, will love his virtues; and, 
touched by the glowing piety, and heartfelt 
contrition, which often impreſſed his ſoul, 
will ardently deſire to partake with him in 
thoſe pathetic and ſublime reflections which 
are produced in . grateful and affectionate 
hearts, on reviewing their own lives, and con- 


templating the works of God. 


It is too worthy of our notice here to be 
omitted, that a man who was the firſt genius 
of che age in which he lived, and whoſe 
ſociety was ſought and delighted in by per- 
ſons of the higheſt rank and learning, thought 


it no derogation to his talents or politeneſs, to 
introduce ſacred and moral chrono both 
in his letters and converſation. 


T ders is ſtill another view in Ann theſe 
memoirs will, I truſt, be uſeful and intereſting 
to the world; I mean in the picture they fo 
affectingly exhibit to mortals of the variation 
of the human mind, and the viciſſitudes of 
health and fortune, to which, in the preſent 
ſtate, beings like ourſelves are liable in every 
rank and profeſſion of life; an object ſo juſtly 
humbling to the pride, and touching to the 
| heart, of man, when he beholds, not in tame 
precept, but lively image, the nothingneſs of 
all things here, and is led thereby not to reſt 
his view on this little point of time, but to ex- 
tend it far beyond, and (if I may be allowed 


ſo to expreſs myſelf) to join the line of ti ife E93 


the line of immortality. 


As the memoirs from which I collected this 
work were voluminous and expenſive, and no 
life of Petrarch, nor any tranſlation from his 
writings, has ever appeared in Engliſh, I was 
induced to venture this abridged Tranſlation, 


OUS 2 „ „ 


the life and writings of Petrarch, collected 


manuſcripts granted to the author by the 


communicated to him by cardinal Torrigiani; 


of her ——_— and her will 


not obtained by the former biographers of 
Petrarch, who, many of them, were alſo too 


to give a more authentic life of Petrarch than 
had ever appeared before. From Petrarch's 


trarch were tender as well as ſociable : he had 


xvi PREFACE. 
It is taken from a French compilation, of 


from his Latin and Italian works, from thoſe 
of contemporary writers, and ſome private 


Abbe Bandini ; from the regiſters of the ſove- 
reign pontifls, who were ſeated at Avignon, 


and from the archives of the houſe of Sade, 
preſerved there, in which is Laura's contract 


ON 


F rom tek 1 3 of a. were 


pedantic, and fond of allegory, to write imple 
facts, the author of theſe memoirs was enabled 


letters, alſo, in manuſcript, a copy of which 
was granted to the author from the royal li- 
brary at Paris, he obtained many rich mate- 
rials for this work. To theſe, ſays he, was. 
I chiefly attached, The friendſhips of Pe- 


a heart that delighted to expand, and to thoſe 


pleaſure.” Theſe: memoirs have been ſpoken 
of with the eſteem they deſerve, and only 
charged with being rather tedious; but, in 
truth, this was not ſo eaſy for a writer to 
avoid, who had many facts to ſettle, as for 
hole who. nenne date from 


—— be l N 1h 
I may not have failed in the ſpirit of the 
work, which I undertook chiefly with a view 
to the amuſement of the Engliſh reader ; and, 
conſidered in this light, it will, I doubt not, 
meet with all the candour it will require. I 
received ſo much pleaſure from the peruſal 
of it, independent of the beautiful ſonnets, 
that I was deſirous of. communicating the 
ſame ſatisfathon to thoſe who might chooſe 

to partake 1 under chis e 


As 1 ar not- wb myſel by: 0 means 
capable of transfuſing the ſpirit and elegance 
of the ſonnets into any Engliſh tranſlation, I 
have only inſerted a few lines from ſome of 


them, as they were neceſſarily connected with 
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the ſubject, ſuch as appeared "I their ſe 
timents beſt able to bear a proſe metamor- 
phoſis, might ſerve to enliven the circum- 
ſtances to which they refer, or illuſtrate the 
character of Petrarch, where they particularly 
mark the delicacy and juſtneſs of his ſenti- 
ments. If any readers of the Latin and Ita- 
lian works of Peuäreh ſhould condeſcend to 
look into this Tranilation, they will not, I 
hope, be diſpleaſed with this preſumption, or 
with the great imperfections they * __ 
"cover —_— Gs whole of the Won 
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Tu HE family or 4e was „ e of | 
Florence, where, his anceſtors, had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by: their probity, and held employ- 
ments of truſt and honour. . Garzo, his grand- 
father, was a notary; a profeſſion i in higher re: 
pute at that time than the preſent. He was, a 
man uniyerſally reſpected for his candour: and 
the integrity of his manners. He had an ex- 

Ml  cellent natural underſtanding ; and was con- ' 
ſulted as an oracle not only on affairs that re- 
lated to his buſineſs, but on the ſublimeſt 
ſubjects. Philoſophers and learned men diſ- 
dained not to apply to him; and, though. he 
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had never ſtudied, they admired in his anſwers 
the ſagacity of his underſtanding and the recti- 
tude of his heart. After having paſſed one hun- 
dredand fouryears in innocence and good works, 

Garzo died, like Plato, on the day of his birth, 
and in the ſame bed in which he was born. He 
had long before predicted the time of his death, 

which reſembled a ſweet and peaceful ſleep. Thus 
he went to reſt in the boſom of his family, with- 
out pain or inquietude, diſcourſing of God and 
virtue. 

1300. He left n Cans one af whom was 
the father of our Petrarch, and engaged in the 
ſame employment, with his anceſtors. He had 
a ſuperior genius and underſtanding, which 
would have carried him through every difficulty, 
to a much higher poſt, had fortune ſeconded his 
talents, and permitted him to give them full 
ſcope. As he was active and prudent, he was 
mtruſted by the republic with ſeveral important 


commiſſions; and would have been appointed 


to higher offices, had he not been the victim 
of a faction, which cauſed him, together with 
Dante, (who bitterly reſents this treatment in 


| his works,) to be nee. and to 2 a con- 
ſiderable fine. 


| Petrarco, thus expelled his native city, went 


to Arezzo, in Tuſcany, where he hired a houſe, 


F 
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and waited for ſome favourable 1 to return 
a 1 Florence. a 

1304. At the time of Petrarcts's -pienti his 
father was expoſing his life, without ſiiceeſs, 
to regain his patrimony ; and his mother riſk- 
ing hers to bring a ſon into the world. The 
phyſicians and mid wives thought her dead for 
ſome time: : at laſt, however, the child ap- 
peared, and was baptiſed by the name of Fran- 
eis, and, according to the cuſtom there, called 
Francis Petrarco, or Petrarch. The pretext for 
his father's exile being perſonal, the party which 
governed Florence permitted the return of His 
vife; and the choſe to retire to a little eſtate 


of her huſband's at Aneiſe, in the valley of 


Arno, fourteen miles from Plorenes. She took 
the child with her, who was then only ſeven 
months old; and in paſſing the river Arno, 
he was near lofing his life. His mother had en- 
truſted him to the care of a luſty man, Who, 
fearing his little body might be injured, held 
him lapped up in a cloth hung at the end of a 
great ſtick ; as we ſee Metabus in the Zneid 
carry his daughter Camilla. In paſſing the river 
his horſe fell down; and the man's eagerneſs to 
fave the child had like to have dennen ehem 
both. 5 
1311. Petrarch was brought up by his mother 
I, B 2 
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at Anciſe till he was ſeven years old. Petrarco, 


his father, went from place to place to gain a 


maintenance; and when fortune gave him the 
opportunity, came ſecretly to viſit his wife... She 
had two ſons beſide Petrarch: the one died 
young ; the other, called Gerard, was. ndl up 
with his brother. "I 

1313. Petrarco, after this, Ae all ho 8 
of being re-eſtabliſhed at Florence, reſolved. to 
abandon a country ruined by war, and governed 
by his enemies. He went to Avignon, a city of 
France between Lyons and Marſeilles, ſituated on 
the banks of the Rhone, where a Gaſcon pope 
had fixed the Roman ſee. All thoſe Italians who 
were diſcontented with their preſent fortunes, or 
deſirous of gaining better, repaired in crowds to 
this city. Petrarco embarked with his wife and 


children at Leghorn in the rougheſt ſeaſon of the 


year. He arrived ſafely at Genoa; but, in the 


| paſſage to Marſeilles, ſo furious a tempeſt aroſe, 


that they were ſhipwrecked in ſight of the port. 
However, by ſingular good fortune, not a ſoul 


periſhed. 


Tze prince, who was lord af ere at 8 5 
time, was Charles II. king of Naples, whoſe ſon 
Robert proved ſo great a friend to learning and 


to Petrarch. 


The tranſlation of the holy ſee from Rome 


pt e 5 


to Avignon was a ſource of infinite diſtreſs to 
the Italians. Italy was full of diſcord : the Ro- 
mans diſputed with the pope the ſovereignty of 
Rome: he projected a new cruſade; and founded 
his refuſal of returning to Rome on this ground, 
that at Avignon he could more effectually proſe- 
cute this holy deſign. The French, on their ſide, 
complained that the court of Rome had changed 
their manners, and, in the room of ſimplicity, 
had introduced luxury, murder, and every vice. 
Avignon was no doubt well ſituated for the 
_ eſtabliſhment of a court; it was in the boſom 
of France, and, with reſpe& to Europe, the 
centre of public affairs; and has always: been 
the aſylum of the ſovereign pontiffs during 
their misfortunes. Its vicinity to Marſeilles, a 
port of the Mediterranean, afforded an eaſy 
intercourſe with Rome, which they might re- 
viſit at pleaſure. The climate is fine, the air 
wholeſome, the country beautiful, and abound- 
ing with every thing which can contribute to 
the plenty and delight of life. But the Italians, 
and particularly Petrarch, looked upon it with 
different eyes ; and theip prejudices in favour 
of their native country, ſo magnificently diſ- 
tinguiſhed both by nature and art, led them 
to deſpiſe every 5 they ſaw mu = 
WEE + 
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Among others who came to ſettle at Avig- 
non, was a Genoeſe called Settimo, who brought 
thither his wife, and a ſon of the ſame age with 
Petrarch. The parents became acquainted, and 
the children formed an union which was indiſ- 
ſoluble. This friend of Petrarch was called Gui 
Settimo. 9 

The amazing reſort of Amin to this mall 
city, made accommodations very dear, and not 
eaſy to be obtained. This determined ſeveral 


perſons to fix themſelves in the neighbouring 


towns, among whom were Petrarco and Setti- 


mo; and they gave the preference to Carpen- 


tras, a pleaſant town, four leagues from Avig- 
non. Petrarch, ſome time after, in a letter 
written to a friend, thanks God for this tranquil 


_ ſituation, where he had time to ſuck in that 
nouriſhment which PO the mind for more 


ſolid food. 

1314. At this time a Tuſban, whoſe name 
was Convenole, quitted Piſa, where he had kept 
a grammar ſchool, and came to ſettle at Car- 


pentras. Petrarch had been under his care 


when he was eight years of age. He was now 
very old; a ſimple honeſt man, who, though 
he had taught rhetoric and grammar for ſixty 
years, poſſeſſed only the theory of his profeſſion. 
He ſometimes, however, thought of compoſing z 
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but ſcarcely had he conceived the plan, and 
written the preface, when he changed his de- 
ſign, and began another work. Petrareh com- 
pares him to the ſtone which ſharpens knives, 

but is dull itfelf. It was from this maſter, 
however, he received the firſt leſſons in poetry. 
Cardinal Colonna, afterwards the great patron 
of Petrarch, loved to diſcourſe with his ſchool- 
maſter, whoſe ſimplicity amuſed him. He ſaid 
to him one day, You have had doctors, ab- 


5 bes, biſhops, a cardinal, for your ſcholars! You 


loved them all! Among ſo many great perſons, 
was there any place in your heart for our Pe- 
trarch?* The good old man could not refrain 
from tears at this queſtion ; declaring always, 
in a moſt ſolemn manner, that, of all the ſcho- 
lars he- ever had, Petrarch was the n he 
moſt tenderly loved. 

A little time after Petrarch had reſumed his 
ſtudies under this maſter, Clement V. came to 
Carpentras with a great number of cardinals. 
The air of Avignon did not agree with him; or 
the inquietude of his mind, occafioned by ill 
health, would not ſuffer him to reſt in any 
place. The change, however, was not ſuc- 
ceſsful; on which he reſolved to go to Bour- 
deaux, to try his native air; but was obliged to 
ſtop at a village near Avianca; where he died. 
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There was a great oppofition of intereſts in the 
conclave, and diſputes and quarrels aroſe be- 

tween the Italians and Gaſcons about a new 
pope. Theſe tumults, and the obſequies of 
Clement, were amuſing objects to Petrarch, 
now ten years old: at a riper age they would 
have penetrated him with the moſt lively grief 
Dante, whom we may conſider as the forerun- 
ner of Petrarch, wrote on this occaſion. a ſine 
letter to the diſperſed cardinals; in which be 
exhorts them to reunite immediately, to ſtop 
this anarchy, ſo fatal to the church, and to 
bring back the holy ſee to Rome. | 

1317. After the departure of the W 
Carpentras enjoyed tranquillity. Petrarch pro- 
fited by it, gave himſelf entirely to ſtudy, and 
made aſtoniſhing progreſs. In the courſe of 
five years he learned as much grammar, rheto- 
ric, and logic, as can be ne. in n to 
thoſe of his age. 

The father of Petrarch, and the winks of Gui 
Settimo, having engaged to go together to the 
celebrated fountain of Van their children 
were deſirous of accompanying them; à cu 
rioſity very natural to perſons of their age, 
The mother of Petrarch conſented to it with 
difficulty. She joined to the timidity of her ſex 

that anxiety which is produced by extreme ten: 


*. 
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derneſs; the: leaſt: thing alarmed her; and at 
that time the ſhorteſt journies were not taken 
without danger. But how could the. reſiſt the 
requeſts. and careſſes of a beloved child! At 
laſt ſhe complied, and they ſet out for this re- 
treat. No ſooner were they arrived at the 
fountain, than  Petrarch, enraptured with the 
charms of this wonderful folitude, felt an emo - 
tion which made him cry out, Here is a fitua- 
tion which ſuits me marvellouſſy! Was L maſter 
of this place, I ſhould prefer it to the fineſt 
cities!” Theſe lively impreſſions were after- 
yards transfuſed through many of Petrarch's 
works, and have eee the nn * 

Vaucluſe. . % 
A 15500 like Putimagh/sr 5 not wha con- 
fined in the narrow path of ſtudy which was 
followed in that age; he ſoon left his ſchool- 
fellows far bebind in the career of learning. 
Proſper, ànd the fables of Eſop, were the only 
books the maſters gave their ſcholars to teach 
them the Latin: and while they were- tortur- 
ing their brains to underſtand theſe, Petrarch, 
to whom they were only a paſtime, already 
devoured the works of Cicero, which he had 
found among his father's books, who loved 
and reverenced that celebrated writer. And 
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thoughts, he taſted the harmony of his lan- 
guage, compared with which, the ſtyle of every 
other author was to him diſcordant: In ſliort, 
he conceived ſuch a paſſion for theſe writings; 
that he would have 8 — pod all N 
— g e TY 
1318. The time, however, came LOI his 
father thought it neceſſary to ſeek an eſtabliſli- 
ment for his ſon. Science and letters were 
held in contempt even at Avignon, though the 
reſidence of the moſt polite and witty court 
in Europe. Law was the only ſtudy which 
led to fortune; and Petrarco, obſerving the ta- 
lents of his ſon, hoped he would make a figure 
in this profeſſion, and ſent him, not yet four- 
teen years of age, to ſtudy at Montpellier; a 
town finely ſituated for health and pleaſure, 
with a univerſity famous for the ſkill of its pro- 
feſſors, both in phyfic and law. The Roman 
law had been taught there from the twelfth 
century. Petrarch ſtudied here four years; 
but it was ſo much loſt time, for he could not 
be brought to fix his attention on ſuch dry ſub- 
jects. I could not, ſays he, deprave my 
mind by ſuch a ſyſtem of chicanery as _ 
} ot ap forms of law exhib it. 
Petrarco, perceiving his ſlow api kent 
him to Bologna, a place of ſtill higher renoun 
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for perſons of this profeſſion ; but he ſucceeded 
no better there than at Montpellier. What a 
grief to Petrarco, to find that, . inſtead of ap- 
plying to the law, his ſon paſſed, whole days 
in reading ancient authors, and, aboye. all, 
the poets, with whom he was infatuated! He 
took a journey to Bologna, to remedy, if poſſi- 
ble, this evil, which he apprehended would be 
ſo fatal to his ſon. Petrarch, who did not ex- 
pect his father, ran to hide the manuſcripts of 
Cicero, Virgil, and ſome. other poets, of whoſe 
works he had formed a little library ; depriving 
himſelf of every other enjoyment to become 
maſter of theſe treaſures. Petrarco, having dil- 
covered the place in which they were con» 
cealed, took them out before his face, and 
caſt them all into the fire. Petrarch, in an 
agouy of deſpair, cried out as if he himſelf 
had been precipitated into the flames, which 
he ſaw devouring what was moſt dear to his 
imagination. Petrareo, who was a good man, 
moved by the lamentations of a beloved child, 
ſnatched Cicero and Virgil out of the fire half 
burnt; and holding the poet in one hand, and 
the orator in the other, he preſented them to 
Petrarcbh, ſaying, © Take them, my ſon ! Here 
is Virgil, who ſhall conſole. you for what you 
have loſt : here is Cicero, who ſhall prepare you 
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for the ſtudy of the laws.“ Petrarch was 
touched with ſo much goodneſs, and would, 
if poſſible, have gratified ſo kind a father; 
but nature was _ nen Wen his en- 
deavours. | | | | 

By accident he met with two of the -beſt 
poets of that time among the profeſſors at Bo- 
logna ; Cino de Piſtoye, who read the code; 
and Cecco de Aſoli, who taught philoſophy ne 
aftrology. Cino had three diſciples who have 
done him honour; Petrarch, Boccace, and Bar- 
tholi. Theſe poets ſoon diſcovered the talents 
and the taſte for poetry which Petrarch poſ- 
ſefſed; and, inſtead of oppoſing, they cultivated 
the latter, and aſſiſted their young diſciple in 
the purſuit of it. His deſire of knowing every 
thing was inſatiable; the ſureſt mark of __ 
rior genius in youth. Late 

1324. At this time he received a leer . 
Wigan, informing him of the death of his 
mother. Petrarch ſays, She was a woman of 
rare merit; and though very handſome, and 
living where much corruption of manners took 
place, not only her virtue had never ſwerved, 
but even calumny had never reached her. She 
poſſeſſed a ſolid and rational piety, which the 
ſhewed in attending to the duties of her ſta- 
tion, and the care of her -houſe.*: Petrarco, 
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who had always lived with her nee | 
perfect union, felt his loſs to be /irreparabl 
He was affected with it in ſo lively a manner; 
that he languiſhed from that time; and not 
being able to ſurvive ſo dear a companion, died 
the year after, 1825. As ſoon as Petrarch re- 
ceived this melancholy news, he quitted Bo- 
logna with his brother Gerard: and they went 
to Avignon, to collect what their parents had 
left them, and to put their affairs in order. 
Theſe two orphans, without protection and 
experience, were much embarraſſed in a city 
which they ſcarcely knew, having only paſſed: 
through it occaſionally; and where now neither 
parents nor friends remained. Their domeſtic 
affairs were in the greateſt diſorder, ariſing from 
the villainy of thoſe to whom Petrarco had 
given them in truſt, and who had approprinteth 
moſt of the effects to themſelyes. Jo their 
ignorance, however, ſays Petrareh, Loved 
a manuſeript of Cicero: it was the nioſt pre- 
cious effect my father had left me. Their pro- 
perty being thus alienated, they 8 recourſe 
to r n n as the Beka road to ſue- 
oss. „ ND ent i ee 
„This ee ſituation of affairs did not 
prevent Petrarch from a good work. Conve- 
nole n ad fehoolmaſtr, had. given up his 
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Petrarch was now the ſole reſc 
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ſchool; and dragged out à languiſhing life at 
Avignon, overwhelmed with age and poverty. 
Petrarco had aſſiſted him during his life, and 
rce' of this poor 
old man. He never failed to faceour him in 
his need; and when he had no money (which 
was often the caſe) he carried his benevolence 
ſo far, as to lend him his books to pawn. This 
exquiſite charity proved an irreparable loſs 
to the republic of letters; for, among theſe 
books were two rare manuſcripts of Cicero, in 


which was his treatiſe upon glory. Petrareh 


aſked him ſome time after where he had 
placed them, deſigning to redeem them him- 
ſelf. The old man, aſhamed” of what he had 
done, anſwered only with tears. ' Petrarch of- 
fered him money to recover them. '* Ah!” re- 
plied he, what an affront are you putting upon 
me?” Petrarch, to humour his delicacy,” went 

no further. Some time after, Convenole went 
from Avignon to Prato, his native village, where 


he died: and the manuſeripts could never be 


recovered. Petrarch drew up his e e = FRE 
requeſt of his countrymen. 

1326. The licentiouſneſs of ſuch a city as 
Avignon was very dangerous for a youth of 
Petrareh's free diſpoſition and lively paffions. 
He was now — years of age. He lived; 
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however, with his brother in the. ſtricteſt. union; 
and their taſtes, deſires, and projects, were near- 
ly the ſame. Inclination led them to frequent 
public places, and the aſſemblies of the ladies; 
and the ſtate of their finances put them under 
the diſagrecable neceſſity of making their court 
to perſons. in favour. A conſiderable part of 
the day was often employed in dreſſing, and 
in all thoſe: minute nen which are re: 
quiſite to: à poliſhed exterior. Ina letter, 
which Petrarch wrote to his brother, he ſays, 
Recollect the time when we wore white ha- 
bits, on which the leaft ſpot or a plait ill placed 
would have been a ſubject of grief; When our 
ſhoes were, ſo tight we. ſuffered., martyrdom. i in 
them: when we walked in the ſtreets, What 
care to avoid the puffs of wind that would have 8 
diſordered our hair, and the . of water 
that would have | tarniſhed the gloſs; of our 
clothes.” A young man o employed could have 
but little leiſure : that little, however, Was de: 
voted to ſtudy, and counterbalanced. his n 
tion to the gaieties of the world. 
The ſcarceneſs. of books 1 it nit N:. 
cult for Petrarch to ſatisfy his deſire of know: 
ledge... The manuſcripts of Latin authors of the 
Auguſtan age were ſearce ; and of the Greck 
authors there were only had tranſlations, Which 
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were exceedingly dear; for thoſe who poſſeſſed 
them kept them ſhut up as a treaſufè By 
courage, patience, and addreſs, he often ſur- 
mounted theſe obſtacles: and it is to him we 
are indebted for many ancient authors, which 
had been loſt, had he not collected them with 
infinite labour! Copies were taken in his- pre- 
himſelf, being out of patience with the tedi- 
Werner were of the writers he em- 
ployed. CCC be ir 
of — was more . than to err in 
ad of genius into which Petrarch was prey 
ered. '-He goed in need of an —＋ te 


ace —— writer, -- which though a la: 
borious employment, did not hinder him from 
improving his underſtanding by the ſtudy of 
tlie ancient authors. He had behaved, in a 
ſtormy and corrupt court, with ſuch ſteady 
virtue as to acquire great reputation. His 
converſation was agreeable, and he Was ſought 
by all for his eloquence and wit. Petrarch felt 
of what conſequence it was to pleaſe a man of 
ſuch merit. Their country was the bond that 
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united them, if we believe Petrarch, 
modeſty gave this reaſon for the affection 
was received with by this holy father. 1 dre 
felt, ſays he, in the courſe of my life, that the 
ſtrongeſt of all bonds with good men is the love 
of r country, and hatred of it with the 
wicked.“ It was no wonder John of Florence 
took a delight in fuch a young man as Petrarch: 
He looked upon him as his own ſon.” Not 
content with directing him in his ſtudies, he 
entered into all the particulars of his life, af- 
ſifted him with his advice, and conſoled him in 
his troubles. He exhorted him to virtue and 
the love of God; and praiſed him in all places 
with that ach en n alone can 
ire... 

Petrarch, in return for all this gal 
placed an entire and unreſerved confidence iu 
his guide. He delighted to unboſom himſelf 
to his father, to confeſs to him his chagrins, 
and to acknowledge his faults. After quitting 
him, he looked into his own heart ; he felt it 
more tranquil, more inſpired with the love of 
ſtudy, more diſpoſed to virtue. One day,“ 
ſays he, * I went to my father in one of thoſe 
deſponding moods which ſometimes take hold 


of me. He receiv ed me with his uſual kindneſs. 
VOL. I. C 
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4 What, is the matter With ; YOU: af ſaĩd be. 


*:You; ſeem thoughtful; and 1 am deceived ; if 


1 ſomething has not befallen you.” ** You are not 


miſtaken, my father,” % replied 1; « but it is no- 
thing new: my old cares oppreſs me: you, know 
them; my heart has never been hid from you. 1 
boped to have riſen, above the crowd, and, ani- 
mated; by ,yqur, love, to have arrived at ſome- 


thing great. Nou have often told me I ſhould 
ba ohliged to anſwer before God fox the talents 


Which I neglected to cultivate, With ſuch, in- 
itements, I applied myſelf. with ardour to 
10 50 and ſuffered not a moment to be loſt. 
Net, after all, I have dong. to know forcthing, 
]. fad I know nothing. Shall I quit ſtudy? 
Shall A4 ator into another courſe; ? Have, pity 
on we, my father. Dray me, out: of the dread- 
ful ſtate I am fallen. into. In, ſaying. this, - I 
bu ſt into tears, Ceaſe to afflich yourſelf, my 
child,” faid he: f c your condition i is not ſo bad 
as it appears to — You knew nothing at the 
time you thought yourſelf wiſe: and you have 
made, 2 great ſtep towards knowledge, in diſ- 
coyering your ignorance. , The veil is removed; 
and you now ſee thoſe. errors of the ſoul which 
an exceſs of preſumption had formerly hid from 


our eyes. In proportion as we aſcend an ele- 
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vated place, we diſrover many things we did 
not ſuſpect before. Launch out into the ſea, 
and the further you advance, the more will you 
be convinced of its immenſity, and of the ne- 
ceſſity of a veſſel to preſerve you on that ele- 
ment. Follow the ad you have entered by 
my advice, and be perſuaded that God will 
never abandon you. Thoſe diſorders are the 
moſt fatal where the evil is not perceived: to 
know the diſeaſe, is the firſt ſtep towards a 
cure.” Theſe words, Aan an ebe ee 
my peace. 

"Patrknith- tells us that lis * Ake his 
| body, excelled in activity rather than ſtrength, 
and in uprightneſs rather than ſolidity. Moral 
philoſophy and poetry were his chief delight: 
he loved alſo the ſtudy of antiquity, to which 
he was the more inclined from an averſion to 
the age in which he lived. He loved hiſtory; 
but he could not bear the diſcord which reigned 

among hiſtorians. - In. doubtful parts, he de- 
_ termined by the probability of the facts, and 
the reputation of the authors. He applied him- 
ſelf to philoſophy, without eſpoufing any ſet; 
becauſe he found no ſyſtem which was ſatisfac- 
tory. © I love truth, ſays he, and not ſeats. I 
am ſometimes a peripatetic, a ſtoic, or an aca- 
demician, and often none of them; but— 
e 2 
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ALWAYS A CHRISTIAN. To philoſophize is to 
love wiſdom; and the true wiſdom is Jeſus 
Chriſt. Let us read the hiſtorians, the poets, 
and the philoſophers ; ; but let us have in our 
hearts the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, in which 
alone is perfect wiſdom. and perfect happineſs. 
It were to be wiſhed that thoſe who have de- 
voted themſelves to letters had ane followed 
this e.. N. Ng 44 
The time that Porenih gave up to n re- 
cel the progreſs of his fortune; he had as 
yet no patrons who could make him indepen- 
dent. It was neceſſary, therefore, to ſeek ſome 
more profitable ſituation; and one preſented 
itſelf beyond his utmoſt hopes. He had ſeen, 
at Bologna, James Colonna; but, though they 
purſued the ſame ſtudies, and were often to- 
gether in the ſame ſchools, they formed at that 
time no union. It is wonderful that two 
young men of fuch ſimilar diſpoſitions, and 
whom nature ſeemed to have united, ſhould: at 
that time _ thew ſo little affection for each 
other, James Colonna, who remained at Bo- 
logna to finiſh the ſtudy of the law after Pe- 
trarch quitted that place, returned to Avignon 
ſoon after. He diſcovered Petrarth in the con+ 
fufion of that tumultuous court; and, having 
informed himſelf more senen about him, 


| he confeſſed that his countenance had always 
pleaſed him, and he foon admitted him into his 
familiar friendſhip. Jo judge of Petrarch's hap- 
pineſs, we muſt give the picture he has Himſelf 
drawn of James Colonna, | 
le was, fays he, of all men one of the moſt ; 
amiable. He had a nohle and agreeable coun- 
tenauce ; and a majeſtic air, which announced 
a perſon of dignity. He was eaſy in ſociety ; - 
gay in converſation ; and grave, when ſuch 
à deportment was proper. He was tender and 
dutiful to his parents, generous and faithful to 
his friends, and affable and liberal to all the 
world. Notwithſtanding his great name, ' and 
greater” talents, he appeared” always' humble 
and modeſt; and, with a very diſtinguiſhed | 
figure, his manners were irreproachable. No 
one could reſiſt his eloquence. | It ' might be 
ſaid, he held the hearts of men in his hand. 
Full of candour and frankneſs, his letters, his 
converſation, diſcovered to his friends all the 
movements of his ſoul. | He was born in France 
during the reſidence of his father in that coun- 
try. Nature gave him a taſte for the ſciences, 
which he had highly cultivated ; but prinei- 
pally thoſe relative to the ecclefiaſtical ſtate. 
He had read the fathers, as far as they could 
be read in an age when manuſcripts w were rare; 
Cc I 
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and he gave the preference to St. Jerome. This 
often engaged him in diſputes with Petrarch, 
who was partial to St. Auguſtin. A man who 
had ſo much underſtanding and diſcernment, 
ſoon diſcovered the merits of Petrarech; who, on 
his part, conſidered it as a ſingular happineſs to 
have acquired the enen and favour of wah 
a Mecænas. eee 

James Colonna was deſirous of e 
to his parents ſo amiable a friend One branch 
of his family was eſtabliſhed at Avignon, and 
were the greateſt ornaments of the court of 
Rome. 

In the quarrels of Italy oy had been great 
ſufferers; and there is a fine paſſage related of 
Stephen, an anceſtor of this Colonna, When 
in the heat of battle, and oppreſſed with num; 
bers, one of his friends, terrified with the peril 
in which he ſaw him, ran to his aid, crying 
out, Stephen! where is your fortreſs?' Here 
it is, he replied with a ſmile, laying his hand 
upon his heart. And, in fact, he had not, at 
that time, a ſingle houſe left : Dee had 
taken all. 

Petrarch ſpeaks with the 8 n 
of this pope. * We ought not, ſays he, to of- 
fend the vicar of God; but Boniface had too 
free a tongue, and too bitter a ſpirit, for a ſuc- 
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ceſſor of Chriſt.” This, among other free things, 


he wrote in a letter addreſſed to one of the 


| ſubſequent popes. Benedict XI. revoked the 
ſentence againſt the Colonnas; and Clement V. 


reſtored the hat to the two cardinals, James 
and Peter Colonna, at the ſolicitation of the 
kings of England and France. From the line 
of Stephen Colonna aroſe -the:illuſtrigus family 


which will ſo often appear in a very 2 
n in e an of 2 memoirs... t 
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| Ang part of the life of Petrarch. About 

this time he felt the firſt emotions of that; au 
dent, tender, and conſtant paſſion, which was 
ever after engraved: upon his heart. The names 
of Petrarch and Laura can never be ſeparated. 10 

Petrarch had received from nature a very 
dangerous preſent; his figure Was io diſtin 
guiſhed as to attract univerſal admiration. He 
appears in his portraits with large and manly feas. 
tures, eyes full of ſire, a blooming complexion, 
and a countenanoe that beſpoke all the genius 
and fancy which. ſhone forth in his works. In 
the flower of. his youth, the beauties of his per - 
ſon, were fo very ſtriking, that wherever) he ap- 

peared, he was the object of attention, He poſe 
ſeſſed an underſtanding active and penetrating; 

a brilliant wit, and a fine imagination: His 
heart was candid and benevolent, ſuſceptible of 
the moſt lively affections, and inſpired with the 
nobleſt ſentiments of liberalit . 
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en was, on — pan ogy 120 his 
paſſions headſtrong and unruly. | A warmth of 
conſtitution hurried: him into irregularities, 
which were followed with repentance. and re- 
morſe. I can aver, ſays he, that from the 

bottom of my ſoul I deteſt ſuch ſcenes.” "MS = 


dom, becauſe love 2 
habitant of my breaſt. No ——— 
however, could be caſt on his mannerstilt after 
the twenty- third year of his age. The fear” 
of God the thoughts of death; the love of 
virtue, and thoſe principles of religion which 
were inculcated- by his mother, preſerved hin 
from nn of his earlier 
life. FIS x13 FP 2 THS 1 Ai Ty tνο 
x After ne Bologna, he paſſed a 
whole year among the numerous beauties f 
Avignon in «ſtate of calm in difference Some 
of theſe beauties were ambitious to make u 
eonqueſt of ſo accompliſned u youth. Their 
attentions, however, were only matter of amuſe< 

ment; they never reached his heart: and h⁴»4 
waz at this time, to uſe his own words was 
free and wild as an untamed ſtag.“ But; alas 
boaſted liberty was to bel atuan end. Lowe, 

TS 
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ſays ks * obſerving that his former 4 rows-h: 

glanced over my heart, called to his. aid 3 
againſt whoſe power neither vity ſtrength, nor 
beauty, were of the leaſt avail. g 0s 
On Sunday in the holy week, at ſix in the 
morning, the time of matins, Petrarch going 
to the church of the monaſtery of St. Claire, 
ſaw ea young lady whoſe charms inſtantly fixed 
his attention. She was dreſſed in green, 
her gown was embroidered with violets. Her 
face, her air, her gait, were ſomething more 
than mortal. Her perſon was delicate, her 
eyes tender and: ſparkling, and her; eyebrows 
black as ebony. Golden locks waved over her 
ſhoulders, whiter than ſnow; and the ringlets 
were inter woven by the fingers of love. Het 
neck was well formed, and her complexion 
animated by the tints of nature, Which art 
vainly attempts to imitate. When the: ene 
her mouth, you perceived the beauty of pearla 
and the ſweetneſs of roſes. She was full of 
graces. Nothing was ſo ſoft as her looks, ſo 
mda as . — ſo t — the 
derneſs ur l f 0 f but Gn and 
_ happily: tempered; as to inſpire every beholdeft 
with the ſentiments of virtue: for ſhe was 
chaſte as the — dew-drop of the 


and . iti: pint 57 15 9 nl e 
Till this moment I was a ſtranger to loves 
but its brighteſt, ſlame was now lichte nin 

my ſoul' Honour, virtue, and the graces; a 

thouſand attractions, ene amiable, con- 


me. — Avi — for man due this 
labyrinth ꝰ a labyrinth from hic 
ö eſcap e ee out i can 336? 
In another fonnet-; Hitherto —— 
love. My affections, cold as ice, formed around 
my heart a oryſtal rampart. Tears were — 
gers to my eyes; my ſleep was undiſturbed and 
I ſaw with aſtoniſhment, in other, what I had 
never experienced in myſelf. _— eee 8 
| bor Alas + what am Linow 2? ?! Finer; 
Nature formed you, ſays Bases 
— model of her own power. When I firſt 
beheld you, what emotions! Nothing can efface 
to ſing of Laura, my ſpirits are chilled: when 
E-open my lips, my voice falters and ſtops-: 
What powers of b 0 can equal ſuch 6 
1 M eiten een be il Ar k inte 
Various have been the opinions concerning 
Lavrs- From a n of them 
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iculars to be found of her 
Shivate life; collected from the archives of the 
houſe of Sade, and from the writings of Pe- 
trarch, it appears ſhe was the daughter of An- 
dibert de Noves, a chevalier, and that her 
mother's name was Ermeſſenda. The houfe'of 
Noves held the firſt rank at Noves, 'a'town of 
Provence, two leagues from Avignon; and 
Laura had a houſe in that city, where ſfie paſſed 
a part of the year. Her father left her a hand- 
ſome dowry on her marriage, which was made 
by her mother when ſlie was very young with 
Hugues de Sade, whoſe family was originally 
of Avignon, end: who "Rel "OOF firſt” offices 
there. 137: 6 % {4 Md 4 13-33 9414 6 
From'the whole behiyiowr of n joined 
to thefe and other facts on record, as we ſhall - 
hereafter ſee, concerning her family, it is clearly 
proved ſhe was a married woman when Pe- 
trarch firſt met with her at the church of the 
monaſtery of St. Claire. Had it not been ſo, 
there ſeems little reaſon for her auſterity or his 
remorſe, which aroſe from the indulgence n 
paſſion too violent (as he owns in his dialogue 
with St. Auguſtin) to be cauſed by a pure 
affection of mind, as ſome authors have fe- 
preſented it: one in particular, who ſays that 
the pope, from his high eſteem and love of Pe“ 
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trarch, offered his holdli 
church in conjunction witli his eee i wich 


Laura; which Petrarch refuſed, ſaying, that his 


affection would he ſullied by the conjugal tie. 
One remark alone! is ſufficient to invalidate this 
author's: authority. He ſays, that it was Urban 
V. who would have granted this licenſe to Pe- 
trarch; and Urbanqvas not ee till after 
150 death of Laura. J on Gi 6 ee 4 
An old picture of Laura was prought in 1 342 
tos cardinal: Barberini, which had a long time 
been preſerved in the houſe. of Sade at Avig- 
non; and Richard de Sade, then : biſhops of 
Cavillon; whoſe authority in this matter Was 
undeniable, proved that this Laura of the houſe 
of Sade was the Laura of Petrarch; and aw. 


anwſl FR being at Panties as the miſtreſs. of 
Petrarch, were the invention of romancers, 
who drew from nothing leſs than facts, and 
mixed allegory with every thing; and Who, 
upon examination, are found to be as ill in- 
formed in many other material circumſtances 
concerning Petrarch as in ih; reſpecting. 
Laura. tw ALS 114 I 

As ſo much 5 . Cad on * 5 FREOWY eh | 
different authors of the life of Petrarch, it 
ſeemed neceſſary to notice it, and mention the 
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authority on which the facts reſt relative 60 tlie 
marriage and family of Laura. And this has 
cauſed us to digreſs too long from enn to 
which we will now retun. 

James Colonna, the friend of St had 
nally diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a diſpute be- 
tween the emperor and the pope, and had even 
expoſed his life to the fury of the emperor's 
troops, which ſurrounded him, while he was 
the only man who ventured to read the pope's 
bull to a thouſand perſons aſſembled; and 
after this he boldly ſaid, I oppoſe Lewis of 
Bavaria; and maintain that pope John XXII. 
is the catholic and legitimate pope; and that 
he who calls himſelf emperor is not ſo. No 
one replied; and _ ay ops nes 
ſucceſaful. 

1330. The en of 1 eee 
a u John XXII. gave it, with a diſpen- 
ſation on account of age, to James Colonna: 
a ſmall recompenſe for ſo great a ſervice. If 
the dignity was above his years, its ſituation in 
a rude village was little ſuitable to his rank: 
however, he determined to go and take poſ- 
ſeſſion. This prelate was extremely fond of 
Petrarch's ſociety, and aſked him to accompany 
him. © He deſired me to do that as a favour,” 
ſays Petrarch, which he might have command- 
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ed * nis f uperiotito, and the ma 

had over me. Influenced by the ſtrongeſt at : 
tachment to this friend, Petrarch could mot re- 
fuſe him any thing: heſides, he had a ourigfity 
which made travelling very agreeable, eſpecially 
in ſuch, ſociety; and he ae tech with joy 928 
propoſal of the biſhop of Lombes . 
hey ſet out in 1330, ta. go from. Ayignan 
to Lombes. They traverſed Languedoc; paſſed 
Moutpellier, here Petrarch had ſtuqied; Nar: 
bonne, Which, Cicero called the bulwark of 
the Roman empire, and the model of Rome 
itſelt, to, Thoulouſe, Where they: ſpent; ſome 
days; for the love of ſeience and letters ren- 
dered it worthy, the curioſity; of the biſhop and 
of Petrarch.. Martial calls it the: Roman Palla - 
dium, from its taſte for the polite: arts. Auſo-⸗ 
ſonius, the famous post of the fourth century, 
was brought up there Pr ovineial poetry was 
more ęultivated in Languedoc than in the 
other proxinces; and Thoulouſe, was conſiders 
ed as the principal ſeat off the. Muſes. It was 
in this reſidence at Thoulouſe, and in Gaſcony, 
that Petrarch became acquainted: with the 
works of ſome of their famous poets, from 


hom he is thought to have en many 
| beauties. 


In their r wo. from Thouloufe to. bone 
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our travellers ſuffered much from bad weather 
and dreadful roads. The ſituation of the town, 
and the pleaſures it afforded, did not recom- 
penſe the fatigue of their journey. Lombes 1 1s 
at the foot of the Pyrenean mountains, near 
the ſource of the Garonne. The town is ſmall, 
dirty, and very ill built; the country about 
dry, unfruitful, and void of all proſpect. The 
characters, cuſtoms, and converſation of the 
inhabitants, like their climate, unconth, rough, 
and hardened : nothing could be fo oppoſite to 
the Italian manners. Petrarch could not 2 
econcile himſelf to them; and, beſides chis, 
dreaded the continual thunders this country po 
ſubject to, and which are occaſioned by the 
neighbouring mountains, collecting almoſt un- 
interrupted ſtorms. A fine field of ple aſantry 
this for the biſhop, who loved railtery, and 
who often bantered Petrarch for his delicacy; 
though, in fact, he was aſtoniſhed to find fo 
much courage, ſtrength, and patience, in 4 
young man ſoftened by the polite arts. He was 
pleaſant alſo upon ſome grey hairs which ap- 
peared already, though he was ſcarce twenty⸗ 
tive years old. To this raillery Petrarch an- 
{wered, It conſoles me that I have this in 
common with the greateſt men of antiquity, 
_ Czar, Virgil, Domitian, &c.“ Petrarch found, 
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kobe? in the manſion of the biſhop of Lombes, 
a ſufficient reconipeniſe for what the rudeneſs 
of the climate and the inhabitants cauſed 
him to ſuffer.” Among the perſons whom his 
name, his rank, and, above all, the character, 
of James Colonna, attached to him, there were 
two whom our young poet diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt, e our 4 mg he pegged a * 
friendſhip. 

The firſt was „Lell the ſon of Peter Stephani, 
a Roman gentleman, whoſe family had been 
always attached to that of Colonna; Petrarch 
ſays of him, © His family is Roman, and noble, 
but of modern origin: his character, however, 
and manner of thinking, is that of ancient 
Rome. He is more ennobled by his virtues 
than his birth. Nature has endued him with 
many talents, which he has cultivated and per- 
fected by ſtudy: he is prudent, induſtrious, 
diſcreet,” and faithful.” So many good qua- 
lities rendered him extremely dear to all the 
Colonnas. Old Stephen Colonna looked upon 

him as his ſon; ie grocer as their brother: 

and he was attached in a particular manner to 
the biſhop of Lombes. He was much given to 
ſtudy from his youth; but afterwards the un- 
ſettled ſtate of his country inclined 1 to * 
i. 9 5 
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up arms; which he quitted again in peace, to 
reſume his books and pen. His wiſdom and his 
fidelity determined Petrareh to give him the 
name of Lelius, the friend of Scipio. ' 
The ſecond was called Lewis: he was born 
near Bar le Duc, in a little country ſituated on 
the banks of the Rhine, between Brabant and 
a part of Holland, called Compigne. Petrarch, 
in reſpect to the place of his birth, calls him the 
Barbarian. I was aſtoniſhed,” ſays he, Aw find 
in this Barbarian a cultivated: mind, poly 
ſweetneſs, and the moſt agreeable talents. He | 
makes good verſes, and is perfect in muſic: his 
imagination is lively, his converſation cheerful 
and eaſy. To this he joins a reftitude and 
ſtrength of ſoul, which renders him capable of 
beſtowing the beſt advice.“ The ſerenity ' of 
his manners, his modeſty, 'and/an equality of 
temper, which nothing could diſturb, deter- 
mined Pr to 40 gt Him the berge ww 
Socrates: | „ r Feta #1 
With theſe three fende Lelius, Seite 
arid the biſhop; ' Petrarch paſſed a delicious 
ſummer; almoſt, fays he, a celeſtial one. I 
cannot,” he continues afterwards, recall a ſeaſon 
paſſed ſs agreeably, without regretting it: 
thoſe were the moſt delightful days of my life: 
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ſuch a 1 u, was a full compenſation for 
reſiding in this Gaſcon village, and could alone 
conſole me for the abſence of Laura. 
One of his great pleaſures was to ſee the 
young prelate in his epifeopal office. In the 
flower of his age, and with an air of youth 
which promiſed nothing ſerious, he acquitted 
himſelf with a gravity. and exactneſs that 
would have been admired in an old pontiff. 
When he ſpoke to his people, or to his clergy, 
he inſpired and impreſſed their ſouls. From 
the delicacies of a Roman court, he had paſſed 
into the Pyrenean deſerts, without ſhewing, - 
by his air and manner, that he had changed 
his climate. His countenance was always gay 
and ſerene, his humour always equal; and in 
a little time he ſo entirely changed the face of 
the country, that this part of en en, 
a little Italy. 
As correſpondence. alſo hetireen, the biſhop 
and John Andre, the famous profeſſor of the 
canon law at Bologna, contributed very much 
to the amuſement of Petrarch during his re- 
ſidence at Lombes. This man, ſo celebrated in 
his own age, and ſo little known at preſent, 
Was deeply verſed in the civil law, but very fu- 
 perficial. in all other knowledge; nevertheleſs, 
by a perverſeneſs of nature not uncommon, he 
8 
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withed to appear perfect in all the ſciences. 
In his ſchool, inſtead of keeping within his 
ſubject, he affected to dazzle his ſcholars with 
a vain parade of erudition, and quoted with 
_ emphaſis books whole titles alone he was ac- 
quainted with. His ſcholars, who knew ſtill 
leſs than he did, admired his memory, -and 
conſidered him as a prodigy of learning. The 
letters which Andre wrote to the biſhop of 
Lombes, the moſt loved of his diſciples, were 
in the taſte of pedantry and falſe erudition. 
In them he places Plato and Cicero in the rank 
of poets, and makes Ennius and Statius cotem- 
poraries. The biſhop amuſed himſelf with them, 
and deſired Petrarch to write the anfwers. 
The reputation of John Andre did not -impoſe 
upon Petrarch; the. judgment with which 
he had ſtudied enabled him to heighten and ſet 
off the errors and anachroniſms with which 
the profeſſor's letters were filled, and he ac- 
quitted himſelf 1 in a my artful and n. 
manner. 

After Wang paſed all the an" ey a 
part of the autumn, at Lombes, the biſhop 
came back to Avignon, to ſee his father, who 
was ſoon expected there from Italy. He 
brought Petrarch with him, and preſented him 
on his arrival to the cardinal his brother, a 


delight. He knew little of Pe 
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man whom he loved and'efteemed; and without 


whom he could” not live. Cardinal "Colonna | 
had neither the air nor the manners of his 
brethren; he was the moſt gentle, unartful, and 
amiable of men; the moſt eaſy to live with: 
to look at him, you would ſuppoſe” him igno- 
rant of his birth and rank: his life was inno- 
cent and pure; and he was indulgent” to thoſe 
errors in others, from which the ſuperioritj 
of his own mind had kept him free. He ſpoke 
to princes, and even to the pope himfelf, 
with a liberty and frankneſs which gave him, 
during his whole life, the greateſt credit and 
authority. A friend of letters, and of the 
ſciences, it was his pleaſure to bring together 
men of all countries, who had wit and know- 
ledge; and their converſation was his greateſt 
eh; but, 
from the advantageous things the biſhop of 
Lombes ſaid of him, he gave him a very kind 
reception, and inſiſted an his NY to ee 
at his houſe. 
Te city of Avignon had given to the che 
| nul for his uſe, and that of his houſehold, a large 
ſeat, here the city hotel, and a part 8 FANG mo- 


naſtery of St. Lawrence, now ſtands. 0 
What a happineſs for me, ſays Petrarch, 
that a man, ſo ſuperior in every reſpect, never 
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ſuffered me to feel that ſuperiority! He be- 
haved to me like a father. A father, did I ſay? 
like a tender and indulgent brother: and 1 
lived in his houſe with ap ſame eaſe as I could 
have done in my own.“ © Undoubtedly this was 
the very ſituation for Peidech's none could 
ſo perfectly ſuit a man of his taſte. It was 
the rendezvous of all thoſe ſtrangers diſtin- 
guiſhed for their talents and learning whom 
the court of Rome drew to Avignon. There 
was much improvement in | theſe ſocieties; 
where they reaſoned on all ſubjects with an 
agreeable and becoming freedom. This was 
one of the ſources from whence Petrarch drew 
| that prodigious variety of knowledge ſo aſtoniſh- 
ing in the age he lived in, and ſo very difficult 
to acquire. In theſe aſſemblies he became ac- 
quainted with the men of learning of all coun- 
tries, and e ee with _— of them ever 
after. b 
1331. One of theſe was Richard of bay, or 
Augervile, the wiſeſt man at this time in Eng- 
land, who came to Avignon in this year,“ He 
was ſent thither by Edward III. his pupil and 
his king. Edward wrote a letter to the pope, 
recommending to him in particular Richard of 
Bury, and Anthony of Beſagnes, whom he had 
ſent with an embaſſy to his court The pope, 
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not. knowing where he ſhould find room to 
lodge theſe ambaſſadors as became their dignity, 
deſired the grand maſter of the knights of St. 
John to lend him ſome houſes dependent on 
their commandery. It is probable the motiye 
of this embaſſy was to juſtify this prince with. 
the pope for the violent part he had taken in 
ſhutting up in a caſtle his mother Iſabella. of 
France, and impriſoning Mortimer, the  fa-. 
vourite of that queen. Richard of Bury had a 
piercing wit, a cultivated underſtanding, and 


am eager deſire after every kind of knowledge: 


nothing could ſatisfy this ardour, no obſtacle 
could ſtop its progreſs. He had given himſelf 
up to ſtudy from his youth. His genius threw. 
light on the darkeſt, and his penetration fa- 
thomed the deepeſt, ſubjects. He was paſſion- 
ately fond of books; and laboured. all his life 
to collect the largeſt library at that time in 
Europe. A man of ſuch merit, and the miniſter 
and favourite of the king of England, was re- 
ceived with every mark of diſtinction in hy lo- 
ciety of cardinal Colonna. __ 

Petrarch was happy to unite himſelf to fo 
great a ſcholar; from whom he might receive 
much information, eſpecially on the ſubjects of 
ancient hiſtory and geography, which he was 
then particularly ſtudying, Theſe two men, 
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equally eager to make new diſcoveries in ſci- 


ence, had ſeyeral conferences. Petrarch men- 


tions one of them, which relates to the iſland» 
of Thule. He wiſhed to be informed concern- 
ing its real ſituation, ſo doubtfully ſpoken of 
by the ancients; and which the beſt geogra- 
phers placed ſeveral aun wee to hb north of | 
England. _ 

| Richard either Ry e or did and a" 
to communicate any material diſcovery; but 
told Petrarch he muſt recur to his books when 
he returned home for an eclairciſſement on this 
ſubject. His ſtay at Avignon was ſnhort. Ed- 
ward, who could not do without him, recalled 
him to England ſoon after. On his return, he 
poſſeſſed all the confidence and favour of his 
maſter, who firſt made him biſhop of Durham, 
chancellor the year following, then high treaſurer, 
and plenipotentiary for a N of peace with 
France. 

Richard of Bury did in e what pe- 
trarch did all his life in France, Italy and Ger- 
many. He gave much of his attention, and 
ſpent a great part of his fortune, to diſcover 
the manuſcripts of ancient authors, and have 
them copied under his immediate inſpeRion. 
Richard, in a treatiſe he wrote on the love 
and choice of books, relates the incredible ex- 
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pence he was at to form his famous library, 
notwithſtanding he made uſe we wn e authority 
which his' dignity” and favour with the king 
procured him. He mentions the arts he _ 
obliged to uſe to compaſs his deſign, and in- 
forms us, that the firſt Greek and Hebt 
grammars that ever appeared were derived f | 
his labours. He had them compoſed for nh | 
Englith ſtudents ; perſuaded that, without the 
knowledge of theſe two languages, and eſpeci- 
ally the Greek, it was impoſſible to underſtand 
the principles of either the ancient heathen or 
Chriſtian writers. And, ſpeaking of France in 
this book, he ſays, The ſuperior ſoiences are 
neglected in France, and its militia is in 4 
languiſhing ſtate.* Petrarch had not the hap- 
pineſs of ſeeing this great man again; being 
abſent when he was ſent on a ſecond: embaſſy 
to the court of Avignon, at the time the war 
between France and England began to break 
out; and Richard's numerous affairs prevented 
his anſwering the letters of Petrarch. He died 
in 1345; and his character has been enlarged 
upon from the great importance it bore in the 
political, and the ee uſe i it was _ to he 
learned, world. | 

Cardinal eus bad not any a taſte for 
Petrarch's * but ſoon became ſen- 
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ſible of the truth and candour of his ſoul; and 

ſhewed him a confidence and diſtinction ex- 
tremely flattering to the ſelf- love of our young 
poet. There was a great quarrel in the car 
dinal's houſehold, which was carried ſo far, that 
they came to arms, The cardinal wiſhed to 
know the bottom of this affair; and, that he 
might be able to act with juſtice, he aſſembled 
all his people, and obliged them to take oath on 
truth. Every one, without exception, was. 
cardinal, was not excuſed. Petrarch preſenting 
himſelf, in his turn, to take the oath, the car- 
dinal ſhut the book, and ſaid, Ohl. as to you, 
Petrarch, your werd is ſufficient.” The . 
eee Nenocrates 
the; philoſopher. FFF 
There lived with the cardinal ſeveral of his 
brothers. who had devoted themſelves. to: the 
church; and they all ſeemed. to diſpute with 
each other who ſhould ſhew the tendereſt af - 
fection to Petrarch. An uncle alſo of the car- 
dinal delighted infinitely in that love of know- 
ledge, and taſte for converſation, he perceived in 
him. He was called Jean de St. Vit. He was 
lord of Genſano, and maintained the ſiege of 


. 
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| Nepi againſt the army of cruſaders ſent there by 
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Boniface VIII. and being conſtrained to ſur- 
render the place, he rambled up and down the 
world to avoid the fury of Boniface, the moſt 


revengeful of men. He travelled into Perſia, 


wandering life, he came back to enjoy the 


ſweets of repoſe in the houſe of the two car: 


dinals, James and Peter Colonna; one of whom 
was his uncle, the other his brother. To à mind 
lively and judicious, Jean de St. Vit joined a 


great variety of knowledge, acquired in his 


travels, which rendered pooh para as 
eren as it was agreeable. rn f 

To diſſipate the edi — this uni old 
man, Petrarch wrote a comedy in Latin' verſe; 
called Philologia, which ſome years after he 
ſuppreſſed, probably with ſome reaſon, as the 
ſubject of univerſal learning ſeems àn improper 
one for the nature of comedy: but the motive 
for his writing it ought not to undergo the 
ſame fate. Petrarch did not long enjoy the ſo- 
ciety of Jean de St. Vit. This old man, almoſt 
blind, and harraſſed with the gout, had a reſt- 


leſſneſs of mind, which did not permit him to 


remain long in the ſame place; and a keenneſs 


of temper, which drew upon him very powerful 


enemies in the court of Rome. They inveighed 
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againſt him with fury; and, notwit 
his name, and the great credit of his! — 
they got him exiled to Italy, his native country. 
Though he might probably wiſh to reviſit Italy 
and Rome, he was chagrined to do it in _ 
manner, and ſubmit to the triumph of his ene- 
mies. It was with ſineere regret he ene 
his friends at Avignon, and above all his dear 
Petrarch. He wrote deseinte me An to ex- 
preſs his concern: for the ſeparation,” and ſhewed 
great impatience for having been detained by 
unfavourable winds from his place of deſtina ; 
tion. Petrarch anſwered theſe letters, full of 
ſpleen and weakneſs, in the tone of à philoſo- 
pher and maſter who reproves his diſeiple. We 
are aſtoniſſied that a young man, of a free and 
gallant diſpoſition, ſhould addreſs an old lord 
of the houſe of Colonna in ſuch terms. Pe- 
trarch felt the impropriety, and therefore adds: 
Be not offended at the contraſt of my life 
and my leſſons: forget who it is that adviſes 
you. Have not you ſometimes ſeen a phyſieian, 
pale and waſted by a diſeaſe which had reſiſted 
all his art, cure another, erg he 'conld _ 
heal Kimfol62- 465 47:7 ee 5h 115 
The concern of the Colonnas ſigh vo loſs of 
this friend was ſucceeded / by the greateſt joy 
on the arrival of Stephen Colonna at Avignon; 
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that great man, ſo famous for his courage and 
reſources in the eruel extremities: to which the 


rage of Boniface had reduced him. The trou- 
| bles of Rome, which ſtill continued, drew him 


this year to the court of the pope, with whom 
he came to concert the means of re- eſtabliſn - 
ing peace in his country; and with joy ſeized 


this occaſion of again ſeeing a part of his 


family. Petrarch longed impatiently to know 


a hero of whom he had conceived the higheſt 


idea from the voice of fame. It has been ſaid; 
that heroes loſe their conſequence when viewed 
in 2 familiar light: but the preſence of Ste- 
phen Colonna only ſerved to increaſe. the ad- 
miration and reſpect of Petrarch, who ſoon in- 
ſinuated himſelf into his heart. This gay and 


| affable old man enjoyed the fire of Petrarch's 


imagination, and was much amuſed with his 
curioſity, and inquiries. But the violent love 
Petrarch had for Rome, which the reading of 
Livy had confirmed into a ſort of idolatry, 
contributed moſt of all to faſten the bonds that 
united him with Stephen Colonna. He de- 
lighted to converſe with Petrarch on this fub- 
Je, to ſpeak of the grandeur of ancient Rome, 
where he held the firſt rank, and to explain to 
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Stephen Colonna did not make a long ſtay 
in this court; his love of his country, and his 
had brouglit with him to Avignon, Agapit, his 


grandſon, deſigned for the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 


to have him brought up under the inſpection 
of the cardinal, and biſſiop, his uncle. Theſe 


prelates joined with the father in intreating 
Petrarch to undertake his education. As he 
was fond of liberty above all things, he was 


much diſinclined to this office; but his obliga- 
tion to friends, who had overwhelmed him 
with favours, left him not the liberty of a re- 
fuſal. This young man did not fecond his en- 
deavours, or anſwer his great name. It muſt be 
allowed, that Petrarch's violent attachment to 
Laura, which was now extremely increaſed, ren- 
dered him not very equal to ſuch a charge. To 
this intereſting oooh of his in it is now high 
time to return. 
He fays, I run every 1 e ee 
but ſhe flies from me as Daphne fled from 


Apollo.“ In the ſonnets of Petrarch concerning 


Laura, there is a perpetual alluſion to the laurel 
and Daphne. She was the daughter of the 
river Peneus; the gods changed her into a 


laurel, to ſhelter her from the purſuit of Apollo, 


who ran after her along the banks of this 
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river, Since you cannot be my wife then,” 
ſaid he, you ſhall at leaſt be my laurel: and 
from that time the Eurer . conſverated to 
that god. | | < M261 
From the laurel being ed to Neue 
os was the god of poetry, they afterwards 
crowned the | poets: with it. Love had ſo 
ſtrangely united in the ſoul of Petrareh the idea 
of Laura and the laurel, from a romantic im- 
preſſion allowable to the poets, . that, on the 
{yſtom of Pythagoras, he ſuppoſed the ſou of 
Daphne, who was changed into the laurel, had 
paſſed into the body of Laura after along ſue- 


o * 


ceſſion of tranſmigrations. Indeed, love aſſo- 
ciated the idea of Laura with every thing he 
ſaw: he could, not behold the laurel without 
tranſports, and. he planted it in every place, 
Petrarch went often, and ſeated himſelf at the 
foot of one of thoſe trees on the ſide of a 
river, a place where Laura frequently paſſed; 
The ſituation was delightful; it was her fa-. 
vourite walk. When ſhe: was not there her: 
ſelf, every thing around preſented her image 
to Petrarch, * WE Peel raptures. It. | 
kindled. | 
1: Oh this 3 0 ae hs welter of this 
charming tree, I ſing with tranſports the praiſes 
of Laura, The. gentle murmurs of the ſtream 
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accompany my tender ſighs; the refreſhing ſhade 
tempers the ardour of my paſſion : theſe alone 
are the objects To have power to reno my 
foul. WE, 
| Petrarch, notwithſtanding the ſufferings * 
nere from the natural agitations of a ten- 
Jer love when the object i is rarely preſent, yet 
owns that Laura behaved to him with kind- 
neſs ſo long as he concealed the paſſion that 
was labouring in his boſom ; but when ſhe 
diſcovered it, and that he was captivated with 
her charms, ſhe treated him with more ſe- 
verity. Not that he had dared as yet to con- 
feſs his paſſion : love like his is not capable of 
declaration, but it is as impoſſible to hide its 
power as to expreſs its force. Laura, per- 
ceiving that Petrarch followed her every where, 
ſolicitouſly avoided him; and when by acci- 
dent they met in public, if he came up to 
her, ſhe left the place immediately. The 
tender looks he caſt upon her determined her 
never to appear in his preſence without a veil; 
and if by rare accident it was not over her 
face, as ſoon as the ſaw Petrarch ſhe made 
| haſte and covered herſelf. Many and lament- 
able were his complaints againſt this cruel veil, 
which hid from his view ſuch admirable beau- 
ties. Theſe rigours in the conduct of Laura 
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rendered Petrarch ſtill more timid than before; 


mough he was always extremely ſo—a Drowg 


character of true love. Dazzled by the luſtre 
of her beauty, and the magnificence of her 


dreſs, for ſhe wore on her head a ſilver coronet, 


and tied up her hair with knots of jewels, (a 
prodigious magnificence for that time!) terrified 
alſo with the ſeverity of her looks, he had not 


courage to ſpeak to her. Ah l' ſaid he to 


himſelf one day, was I to ſee the luſtre of 
thoſe bright eyes extinguiſhed by age; thoſe 
golden locke changed to ſilver; the flowers 
painted on that ' complexion faded away; was 
J to ſee Laura without her garland, without her 


 ornamented robe, I feel I ſhould be more cou- 


rageous. I ſhould ſpeak of my ſufferings with 


confidence, and perhaps J n! not 50 be 


refuſed her ſighs.” | 
Petrarch, though treated | his 0 W. fe. 


verity, was not diſheartened. Occupied con- 


ſtantly with the pleaſing hope of ſeeing his be- 
loved object, to whoſe houſe it does not appear 


he was at this time admitted, he went to all the 


feſtivals, and was in every place where ladies 
aſſembled. Laura appeared among thoſe beau- 
ties who ornamented the city of Avignon like 


a fine flower in the middle of a parterre, eelip- 
ſing all the reſt with its luſtre and the bright- 
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neſs of its colours. What a delight to Petrarch 
to enjoy ſo lovely a fight! His affection in- 
creaſed ;. he applauded himſelf for ſo excellent 
a choice; nothing appeared to him ſo honour- 


able as his attachment to Laura. The refpe& 


he had for her, the admiration that her virtue 


infpired, [led him to ſelf-refleRion, and to diſ- 


engage himſelf from ſome Connexions little to 
his honout or advantage. 


I I bleſs the happy moment, * Petrarch, 


8 chat directed my heart to Laura. She led 
me to ſee the path of virtue, to detach my 
heart from baſe and groveling objects: from 
her I am inſpired with that celeſtial flame 
which raiſes my ſoul to heaven, and direGs 
it to the Supreme Cauſe, as the only ſource of 
happineſs.” 

At this time a lady, who had heard of Pe- 
trareh's reputation, conſulted him on a, ſubject 


in which he was much intereſted. She was 


an Italian: her father was a man of wit and 


merit, and had given his daughter an edu- 
cation ſuperior to what was uſually beſtowed 


on young women at that time. From her 
earheſt years the was inſpired by the Muſes. 


The people of the world made a joke of her, 


and ſaid, The buſineſs of a woman is to ſew 
and ſpin: ceaſe to aſpire after the poetic 
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laurel: lay down your pen, and take up the 
needle and diſtaff. Theſe words diſcouraged 
her: ſhe was tempted to renounce poetry, yet 
could not determine without reluctance. In this 
ſituation ſhe addreſſed herſelf to Petrarch in a 


poem, the ſenſe of which is as follows: 


O thou! who, by a noble flight, haſt arrived 
ſo early at the ſummit of Parnaſſus, tell me 
what part I ought to act. I would fain live 


after I am dead: and the Muſes can alone give 


me the life I deſire. Do you adviſe me to de- 
vote myſelf to them, or to reſume my domeſtic 


employments, and ſhield myſelf from the cen- 


ſure of vulgar minds, who permit not our fex 
to aſpire after me erowns of laurel or of 
myrtle? : 

Petrarch replied thus : 

_ © Idleneſs and the pleaſures of the table have 
baniſhed all the virtues: the whole world is 
changed; we have now no light to direct our 
way : the man inſpired by the Muſes is pointed 
at; the vile populace, who think of nothing 
but advancing their intereſt, ſay, Of what uſe 
are crowns of laurel or myrtle ?” Philoſophy 
is abandoned, and goes quite naked. O thou 
whom Heaven has endued with an amiable 


| foul, be not diſheartened by ſuch advice ! Fol- 
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low the path you have entered, though it is but 
little frequented.” 


1332. In this year John of Luxembourg, 


king of Bohemia, came to Avignon to unite 


with the pope in ſubjecting all Italy, of which 
in part he had already made himſelf maſter. 
The fear of theſe powers in union did what 
the popes had for two centuries vainly at- 


tempted; it united the Guelphs and the Gi- 


belines to defend their country. Robert, king 
of Naples, of whom we ſhall have much to 
ſay hereafter, was the chief of the Guelph 
party, and joined with many other Italian 
princes againſt the king of Bohemia; and the 


emperor of Germany alſo raiſed up enemies 


who diſconcerted this prince's projects, and 
obliged him to return and defend his own king- 
dom. He left the command of his army to 
his ſon Charles, a prince ſixteen years old, who 
had been brought up at Paris, and promiſed 
the greateſt figs: : we ſhall find him, when 
emperor, honouring Petrarch with fingular 
marks of favour. After the king of Bohemia 
had eſtabliſhed peace in his kingdom, he came 
to Avignon, where he paſſed fifteen days in ſe- 
eret conferences with the pope, from whence 
he went to Paris, to aſk aſſiſtance of Philip de 
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Valois, with whom he contracted a new al- 
liance by the marriage of his daughter with 
Philip's eldeſt ſon: ſoon after which he re- 
entered Italy with the conſtable of France, and 
the flower of the French nobility. This re- 
doubled the alarm of the Italians, and the grief 
of Petrarch, who idolized his native country, 
and trembled leſt it ſhould come under the 
dominion of ſlaves; for thus he called the French 
and the Germans. Things turned out, however, 
very differently from what was expected, and 
the Italians gained a complete victory, not- 


withſtanding the great valour of the French 


nobility. 

Petrarch at this time formed a deſign of 
travelling: he wiſhed to follow the example of 
Ulyſſes, Lycurgus, Solon, Plato, and Pythago- 
ras. He thought with Homer, that it was the 
beſt plan for forming youth; and, to uſe his 
own words, that, we muſt expel ignorance by 
the exerciſe of the mind and of the body. It 
was not eaſy for him to obtain the permiſſion 
of his patrons. The biſhop of Lombes pro- 
poſed alſo to go to Rome; ſome family affairs 
required his preſence, and Petrarch was to fol- 
low him. This journey was the object of his 
moſt ardent with ; but he was deſirous firſt to 


ſurvey France and Germany, where he flattered 
E 3 
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himſelf with finding many good manuſcripts of 
ancient authors. The prelate, who would not 
go to Rome without him, had the kindneſs to 


aſſure him he would wait for his return; and 
they ſhed many tears on this ſeparation. 


- Petrarch could never have reſolved to leave 
Avignon, had he experienced kinder treatment 


from Laura: but ſhe had forbade him ever to 
ſee or to ſpeak to her. Scarcely, however, was 


he got out of the city, when he repented the 
ſtep. he had taken; for he felt he could not live 
without Laura; and he was almoſt determined 
to return immediately : at laſt he took courage, 
and continued his route. 

Cardinal Colonna deſired Petrarch to ſend 
him a very exact account of all he ſaw and 
heard, and to give him, without ornament or 
care, all that came into his mind. Only two of 
theſe letters remain. Petrarch confeſſes that, 
puſhed on by the ardour of youth, he made this 
Journey with too much precipitation, and there- 
fore ſaw few things in the manner he ought. 
They ſhew, however, the pen of a maſter, com- 
pared with the writings of this period; and are 
as follows : 


© I ran over France without any buſineſs 
there, from the mere impulſe of curioſity. I 


have ſeen the famous _— of the Gauls,. 
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which boaſts it had Julius Cæſar for its founder. 
When I firſt entered this city, my feelings 
were very hke thoſe of Apuleius, when he en- 
tered for the firſt time into Hypate, a city of 
Theſſaly full of magicians, of whom he had 
heard many wonders. I paſſed ſome time 
there, eager to ſee and know every thing; oc - 
cupied in diſtinguiſhing right and wrong, and 


| often ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and admiration. 
When the days were not long enough, I em- 


ployed a part of the night in reſearches con- 
cerning the fabulous or true origin of this much 
famed place. Paris is without doubt a great 
city, but much below the reputation the 


French have given it: for my own part, I 


have not any where met with fo naſty a place, 
except Avignon. When I left Paris, I took 
the route of Flanders and Brabant, where the- 
people are employed in tapeſtry and wollen 
works. TI ſhall only ſpeak of the principal 
towns, and thoſe in which I have obſerved any 
thing remarkable. Ghent is one of the largeſt 
cities in Flanders: it boaſts alſo of having ou 
lus Cæſar for its founder. 

* Liege is conſiderable from its wealth, and 
the number of its clergy : as I had heard there 
were ſome good manuſcripts to be met with, 1 
ſtopped there. Is it not ſingular that in fa 
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celebrated a city I could hardly find ink 
enough to copy two orations of Cicero? and 
what I did meet with was yellow as ſaffron. 
Aix la Chapelle is a famous city: it 
was here Charlemagne eſtabliſhed the ſeat of 
his empire: he cauſed a temple to be built, 
wherein is his mauſoleum, which theſe barba- 
rous people revere. Near this city was a 
marſh, which he delighted in, where he built, 
on piles of wood, a palace and a church, which 
coſt immenſe ſums. Here he ended his life; 
and in this place is the temple where he was 
buried. He ordered that his ſucceſſors ſhould 
be crowned here; a practice ſtill ubſerved. 1 
have ' profited from this ſituation by uſing the 
bath: the waters have the ſame degree of heat 
as thoſe at Bois, e "_ very ng 1 the on 
e 5 
From Aix ia . 1 vent to ds, 
a city celebrated for the beauty of its ſituation 
on the banks of the Rhine, and for the number 
of its inhabitants. I was ſurpriſed to find ſo 
much urbanity in a city of barbarians, ſuch ho- 
neſt countenances in the men, and ſo exact a 
neatneſs in the women. I got there in the 
evening. How aſtoniſhed was I to find friends 
I had never ſeen; and whom I owed to a falſe 
reputation, rather than real merit! No will 


be ſurpriſed that nee rt of Heaven ne 
ſhould find ſouls inſpired by the Muſes : I. as wg 
not ſay that there are Virgils, but I have met 
with ſeveral Ovids. This poet was right when 
he ſaid, at the end of his Metamorphoſes, that 
he ſhould be read with e een _ | 
Roman name was known. 

The ſun was hae. and 3 was I 
alighted, when thefe unknown friends brought 
me to the banks of the Rhine, to amuſe me 
with a ſpectacle which is exhibited every year on 
the ſame day, and on the ſame place. They 
conducted me to a little hill, from whence. 1 
could diſcover all that paſſed along the river. 
An innumerable company of women covered its 

banks: their air, their faces, their dreſs, ſtruck 
me. No one, who had a heart at liberty, could 
have defended himſelf from the impreſſion of 
love. Alas! mine was far from a ſtate of free- 
dom. In the midſt of the vaſt crowd this fight. 
had drawn together, I was ſurpriſed to find 
neither tumult nor confuſion ; a; great joy ap- 
peared without licentiouſneſs. How pleaſant. 
was it to behold theſe women! Their heads 
erowned with flowers, their ſleeves tucked up 
above their elbows, with a ſprightly air advanc- 
ing to waſh their hands and arms in the river!“ 

They pronounced ſomething in-their language, 
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which appeared pleaſing, but J did not under- 
ſtand it. - Happily I found ay interpreter at 
hand: I deſired one who came with me to ex- 
plain to me this ceremony. He told me it was 
an ancient opinion ſpread am the people, 
and particularly the women, that this luſtration 

was neceſſary to remove all the calamities with 
which human beings are threatened in the 
courſe of the year; and when this was done; 
they had nothing to fear till the following year, 
at which time the ceremony muſt be renewed; 
Happy, replied I. ! the people who inhabit the 
borders of the Rhine, ſince this river runs away 
with all their miſeries. How happy ſhould we 
be in Italy, if the Tiber and the Po poſſeſſed 
the ſame virtue! You embark your misfortunes 
on the Rhine, which carries them to the Eng- 
liſh ; we ſhould willingly make the ſame pre- 
ſent to the Africans and to ſlaves, if our rivers 
would be burdened with the load.” After a 


great deal of laughing, the OT conclud- 


ed, and we retired. 
| I was five or fix days in this city, combing 
its antiquities and wonders. I came next to 
Lyons, which'is a Roman colony more ancient 
than Cologne. There we faw two noted rivers, 
the Rhone and the Saone, unite their waters to 
carry them with the greater expedition into our 
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ſea. They run together to waſh the banks of 
that city, where the Roman n DALEY in 
his hand the whole human race. ä 

When I arrived here this a T. found 
a man of your retinue, who informed me of 
your brother's departure for Rome. This news, 
which I did not expect, has made me feel for 
the firſt time the fatigue of my journey. I 
ſhall reſt here ſome time, and wait till the 
great heats are a little abated. I write to you 
in a hurry, becauſe I wiſh to take the oppor- 
tunity of a courier who is going from hence to 
inform you where I am. I write to your bro» 
ther, to complain of his having left me in the 
lurch. He was formerly my guide: I would 
now call him, if I dared, my deſerter. Have 

the goodneſs to forward this * to . as 
ſoon as poſſible. 

In this relation * Petrarch' s journey, we as 
that the inhabitants of modern; as well as af 
ancient, Rome conſidered all the people beyond 
the Alps as barbarians. And he adds, in a * 
ſeript to the cardinal, 

* F have ſeen fine things, it muſt be We 
in the courſe of my journey: I have examined 
the manners and the cuſtoms of the countries 
through which I have paſſed; I have com- 


af 
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which gave me cauſe to repent that I was born 


in Italy: on the contrary, the more I travel, Mi 


the more I love and admire my own country.” 

Petrarch departed from Cologne the laſt day 
of June. He went to Lyons, where he deſigned 
to embark on the Rhone to return to Avignon. 
In this route he was ſo incommoded with heat 
and duſt, that he ſeveral times wiſhed for the 
| ſnows of the Alps, and the ice of the Rhine, of 
which Virgil ſpeaks in his tenth Eclogue, 
Nevertheleſs he paſſed through a great part of 
the foreſt 'of Ardenne, which contained at that 
time the greateſt part of Flanders. No one 
dared to paſs this foreſt without a guard ; it 
was full of thieves and banditti, who ſet them 
| ſelves in ambuſcade behind the trees, from 
whence they ſhot their arrows at paſſengers 
without being perceived. And the war be- 
tween the duke of Brabant and the count of 
Flanders, who diſputed with one another the 
ſovereignty of Malines, rendered the paſſage of 
the Ardenne ſtill more perilous, by the inroads 
of ſoldiers from both their armies.  [Petrarch, 
however, took no guard. Alone, and without 
arms, he dared to traverſe theſe gloomy foreſts, 
which no one, as he himſelf ſays, could enter 
without a ſecret horror. As he could not ſee 
a knot of trees without a poetic inſpiration, it 
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not to be wondered at that he ſhould be 
4 inſpired in the midſt of the greateſt foreſt in 
Europe; and, as he himſelf ſays, that love 2 
ſhould enlighten. the ſhades of 'Ardenne, where a 
Laura appeared in every object, and was heard . 
in every breeze. What was his delight when, 
| approaching Lyvns, he diſcovered the Rhdus, 5 
W which, in carrying its tribute to the ſea, wafneés 
= the walls of that city which was amn | 
by the object of his love! 
Cardinal Colonna was cel to des pe- 
march again, and informed him of the reaſon 
of the biſhop's unexpected departure for Rome; 
W which was occaſioned by a quarrel in Italy, in 
which the family of the  Colonnas had great 
concern. This relieved the anxiety: of Pe- 
trarch, whoſe tender love for the biſhop! of 
Lombes could not eaſily brook the dome er 
ment of this ſeparation. | 
1334. Petrarch, who, N the «hols . 
courſe of his journey, was conſtantly poſſeſſed . 
with the image of Laura, had no ſooner re- 
turned to Avignon, than he watched an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing her, flattering himſelf ſne would 
be more ſenfible of his attention. But ſnhe 
was ſtill the-ſame, and continued to treit hink 
with that rigour of which he before ſo bitterly 
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h complained. He compares Laura to the ſaoy : 
which has never ſeen the ſun for years. Y 
© If I am not deceived in my calculation,” 8 
adds he, it is now ſeven years that I have fighed 
night and day for Laura, and Have no hope of iſ 
being ever able to touch her heart.“ The cool- 
neſs of the fountain of Vaucluſe; the ſhade of 
the wood which | ſurrounded the little valley 
that leads to it, appeared to him the moſt pro- 
per ſituation to moderate the ardour of his 
mind: he went there ſometimes, The moſt 
frightful deſerts, the blackeſt foreſts, the moſi 
_ inacceſſible mountains, were to him delightful 
abodes; but they could not ſhelter him from 
love, which followed him every where, and 
penetrated through the hardeſt roeks. 
Ihe more deſert and ſavage the ſcene 
around me, the more lively is the form in 
which Laura preſents herfelf to my view. 
The mountains, the woods, and the ſtreams, all 
fee and witneſs my anguith : no place is ſo wild 
or ſavage where I am not purſued by love. 
Sometimes he called death to his fuccour. 
His health altered viſibly. The idea of death, 
and the uncertainty of what might be his ſtate 
hereafter, filled his foul with trouble. He ſaw 
all the miſery of his condition: he made firong 
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reſolutipns to overcome his, Paſſion; but love 


was always victorious. In vain. he repreſented 


to himſelf, - that time | flew. ſwiftly over his 
head, that his hopes were vain and frail, and his 


body decaying apace; that the ſource of his 
joy and of: his grief, of his diſguſt and of his 
fears, would with that be ſoon deſtroyed; and 
that the eye of truth would then clearly diſcern 
how little fuch fooliſh purſuits and ſuch frivo- 
lous pleaſures merited the anni _ A 


of human beings. 


Ina ſituation-ſo mouraful 3 8 pe- | 
trarch had reconrfe to an Auguſtine monk, called 
Dennis de Robertis, born in the village of St. 
Sepulchre, near Florence. This monk entered 


early into that order, in which he diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf by his underſtanding and his talents. 
He made a voyage to Avignon, where he at- 


tached himſelf to cardinal Colonna, to whom 


he dedicated one of his works, entitled Com- 
mentaries on Valerius Maximus. His reputa- 
tion gained him an invitation to Paris, where 
he read lectures on philoſophy and theology 
with great fucceſs, and ſhone i in the principal 


pulpits there. He paſſed for an univerſal 


genius. In reality, he was an orator, a poet, a 


philoſopher, a theologiſt, and a teacher. It 


was at Paris that Petrarch became acquainted 
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wich this monk, and diſcourſed with him 
the ſtate of his ſoul. Father Dennis faid every 


thing that an able adviſer could ſay to a young = | 


man to cure him of a paſſion which ſo cruelly | 
oppreſſed him. Petrarch had conceived: the 
greateſt veneration for this father; he con- 
tinued to write to him to implore TO advice, 
and to ſolieit remedies for the cure of his 
paſſion. Moſt of theſe letters are loſt, Which 
are greatly to be lamented: there are only K 
few of Petrarch's remaining, which will be 
diſperſed through theſe memoirs. We ſhall 
ſoon ſee the little ſueceſs of father Dennis“ s 
advice, notwithſtanding his ſkill and his exten- 
five knowledge: But who does not know, that 
one look from a beloved miſtreſs is ſufficient to 
deſtroy barren Jeane cute Tian a e 
father : * 55 

The ty of Avignon rc 0 this year a 
very ſingular kind of plague. The heat and 
drought were ſo violent, that perſons of every 
age and ſex changed their ſkins like ſerpents: 
it fell i in ſcales from the face, the neck, and the 
hands. The populace, ſeized as with madneſs, 
ran half naked about the ſtreets, with whips in 
their hands, ſcourging g their fleſh, ſupplicatin g 
with the moſt dreadful outcries for rain, and 
that a ſtop might be put to this terrible ca- 
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lamity. Thoſe who eſeaped this diſorder, which 
were very few, were thought to have bodies 
of iron. Nothing like it had ever been re- 


membered The conſtitution of Laura was too 


delicate to ſuſtain ſo; great an intemperature 
in the air; ſhe was attacked with a violent dif- 
order, which alarmed Petrarch in a moſt lively 
manner. He aſked the phyſician who attended 
her, how ſhe was. He replied, Extremely ill; 


and there was every thing to fear for her. 


Laura recovered, however; and Dae was 
relieved from his diſtreſ e. 
On his return from Germany, Petrarch found 


the pope ſeriouſly employed, at the age of four- 


ſcore and ten years, on two great projects which 
required all the vigour of youth. The one was 
the cruſade ; the other was the re-eſtabliſlment 
of the holy ſee at Rome. The unhappy. con- 
ſequences of former wars undertaken againſt 
the infidels, to diſpoſſeſs them of the holy 
places they were maſters of, had cooled the 
pious fury which had depopulated Europe to 


ravage Aſia. It is difficult to comprehend how 


a pontiff ſo enlightened and experienced could 
ſeriouſly enter on a project which, in the pre- 
ſent ſituation of Europe, was ſo chimerical. 
Petrarch himſelf, though full of outragegus 
vol. I, a” 


Py 
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zeal for theſe holy enterprizes, knew all 0 
difficulties that attended them. 

Philip of Valois, king of France, ſent am- 
baſſadors to the pope, to concert proper mea- 
ſures for this great undertaking ; and they pro- 
miſed on oath, in the name of this prince, that 
he ſhould embark in three years for the Levant, 
at the head of an army. The pope declared 
Philip the chief of this enterpriſe, and granted 
him for fix years the tenths of his clergy; and 
after the return of the ambaſſadors, Philip took 
the croſs with the greateſt demonſtrations of 
piety. This example, which was followed. by 
almoſt all the princes and barons of the king- 
dom, and a great number of prelates, ſet all 
Europe in motion. The kings of Bohemia, 
Arragon, and Navarre, likewiſe took the croſs ; 
and the king of France promiſed that twenty 
thouſand horſe and thirty thouſand foot ſhould 
paſs into the caft, on board Venetian, Genoeſe, 
and Piſan veſſels. 

The family of the Colonnas were more 
1010 than any other for the ſueceſs of tile 
holy war. In 1218 cardinal John Colonna 
headed the cruſade, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 

great valour, and contiiduted to the taking of 
Damietta; though he was made prifoner by the 


Saracens, who condemned him to be ſawed 
aſunder; but at the moment of execution, ſur- 
priſed with the fortitude he diſcovered, 12 96 
gave him his life and liberty. 

The ſecond project, of tranſlating the holy 
ſee to Rome; was as important as the former, 
and more eaſy to be executed; but the death 
of the pope, which happened in 1334, put an 
end to this deſign; and the troubles that agi- 
tated Europe pub: an end likewiſe to the 
other. 

John XXII. had IP the church eighs 
teen years. He was a man of underſtanding 
and knowledge ; had prodigious activity, and 
great conſtancy in purſuing what he once un- 
dertook; and was poſſeſſed of an immenſe 
treaſure. But, notwithſtanding all theſe re- 
ſources, he could not bring to perfection any 
one of the projects he aimed at in the coutſe of 
his long pontificate. 

The firſt was the cruſade; the ſecond, the 
depoſition of the emperor Lewis of Bavaria; 
the third, the deſtruction of the Gibbelins in 
Italy, and of the imperial authority, on the 
ruins of which he meant to eſtabliſh his own ; 
and the fourth, though of a very different na- 


ture, was as Yigorouſly purſued by him as the 
reſt. F 2 
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3 n Pei eed that the ſouls of the juſt | 
would not enjoy the viſion. of God till after 
the univerſal judgment, and the reſurrection of 


their bodies. They are, ſaid he, while 


waiting for this judgment, vs the altar and 
protection of the humanity of Jeſus Chr iſt.” 
Aſtoniſhed at the oppoſition made to this doc- 


trine, he employed his authority to prove the 


truth of it, puniſhing with ſeverity thoſe who 


openly contradicted it. He put a Dominican 


into priſon on this account; and cited Durain 
de St. Pourcoin, biſhop of Mieux, one. of the 
greateſt theologiſts of his time, to appear and 
anſwer for his faith. Theſe atts of violence! in⸗ 
cenſed all the world againſt him. The inſur- 
rection of the cardinals, and a great part of the 
court of Rome, the deciſion of the doctors in 
theology at Paris, and the exhortation of the 


kings of France and Naples, obliged the pope 


to make a ſolemn retraction of this doctrine, be- 
fore his death. 


Petrarch, ſpeaking on this ſubjeR, "org Z 
© Beatitude is a ſtate to which nothing can 


be added: it is conformable to nature, chat the 


ſpirit ſhould be always in motion till there re- 


mains nothing for it to deſire. How then can 
the dead enjoy the viſion of God, in which 


conſiſts the bleſſedneſs of man, while they 


69. 
are deſiring with ardour the reunion of: .their 
bodies ? 8 | e 

In a letter to Cantina cd ſome years E 
after „ 

Permit, fays 1. *to fk 8 of a 
pope of whom you were fond, though not of 
his errors. His doctrine concerning the viſion 
of God, however probable at the bottom, was 
condemned by the greateſt number, and thoſe 
of the beſt judgment, and lies buried with its 
a a 

Alfter the death of John, James Fournier was 
elected pope, to the aſtoniſhment of all the 
world: and this cardinal himſelf, when they 
came to adorn him, ſaid to thoſe around him, 
* Your choice has fallen upon an aſs. If we 
may believe Petrarch, he did himſelf juſtice ; 
and the acknowledgment of his incapacity 
was the greateſt proof he ever gave of his Judg- | 
| mente . 

He was a baker's fi and 3 the name 
of Bennet XII. His figure, his ſhape, his 
voice, his manners, were entirely oppoſite to 
thoſe of his predeceſſor, whoſe doctrine con- 
cerning the viſion of God he publicly condem- 
ned. They looked upon him at the court of 
Avignon as a man of no conſequence, and 1 In» 
bs of governing the church, 
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13385. Petrareh was at this time chaplain 
and official to cardinal Colonna; but he had 
no living. The pope gave him the canonry of 
Lombes, with the promiſe of the firſt vacant. 
prebend; and in his letter ſpeaks highly of the 
knowledge of Petrarch, and of the goodneſs of 
his life. It muſt be remarked here, that this 
pepe left a great number of benefices unſup- 
plied ; not finding, he ſaid, any as Foes 
of filling them. 

The troubles of Italy drew this year to 8 
non Azon de Corege, a character that ſoon 
engaged the attention and friendſhip of Pe- 
trarch. At fifteen years of age he had entered 
into holy orders; but took up arms afterwards 
in defence of his country; and came to Avig- 
non on a public negociation. He had the beſt 
conſtitution in the world; his ſtrength was aſto- 
niſhing, and his body hard as iron. He was 
called Iron-foot, becauſe he was indefatigable, 
His mind was full of ardour, and eager after 
all kinds of knowledge. He read a great deal, 
and forgot nothing: he ſought earneſtly the 
ſociety of thoſe who could give him any in- 
ſtruction; and, in the hurry of the greateſt af- 
fairs, he always reſerved ſome hours to enrich 
his mind with ſtudy. It is eaſy. to imagine 

that a man of this character would be deſiroys 
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of being admitted-into the afſembly of cardipal- 
Colonna, and would be well received there. 
Aon de Corege had heard of Petrarch s regu- 
tation, and earneſtly, deſired his acquaintange: . 
As they were of the ſame age, and the ſame turn 
of mind, they ſoon. entered into a very intimate 
friendſhip; and Petrarch was ſa happy as to 
have an opportunity of giving Azon a ſingular 
proof of hig affection ſoon after his arrivalfat 
Avignon. The Coreges were geeply engaged in 
the public quarrels of Italy. Azon at this time 
had it upon his hands to defend the cauſe of 15 
nobles of Verona, by whom he was ſent to Avig⸗ 
non; to aflert the rights of. bis {ppily, which 
had been invaded ; and to guard the ſafety of 
of his own perſon; which had been aſſaulted. 
Enchanted with the genius gf Petrarch, and his 
_ irreſiſtible elaquenee, he thought he could not 
confide his cauſe te an orator more able to der 
8 2 it ; and beſought Petrarch to be his ad vor 
Petrarch had never rhea vpn rn the 
; "ti of the law : 
My reputation, faid he, has never been 6 
blemiſlied as to-conſtrain me to defend it. My 
profeſſion does net oblige me to take up the 
vindication of others. I love folitude; I deteſt 
the bar: : deſpiſe money; and 1 Sol never 
F 4. 
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and official to cardinal Colonna ; but he had 
no living. The pope gave him the canonry of 
Lombes, with the promiſe of the firſt vacant 
prebend; and in his letter ſpeaks highly of the 
knowledge of Petrarch, and of the goodneſs of 
his life. It muſt be remarked here, that this 
pope left a great number of benefices unſup - 
plied; not finding, he ſaid, any 50 n 
of filling them. 1.50 
The troubles of Italy drew this: year to Avig- 
non Azon de Corege, a character that ſoon 
engaged the attention and friendſhip of Pe- 
trarch. At fifteen years of age he had entered 
into holy orders; but took up arms afterwards 
in defence of his country; and came to Avig- 
non on a public negociation. He had the beſt 
conſtitution in the world; his ſtrength was aſto- 
niſhing, and his body hard as iron. He was 
called Iron-foot, becauſe he was indefatigable, 
His mind was full of ardour, and eager after 
all kinds of knowledge. He read a great deal, 
and forgot nothing: he ſought earneſtly, the 
ſociety of theſe who could give him any in- 
ſtruction ; and, in the hurry of the greateſt af- 
fairs, he always referved ſome. hours to enrich 
his mind with ſtudy. It is eaſy. to imagine 
that a man of this character would be i 
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of being admitted · into the aſſembly of cardipal- 
Colonna, and would be well received there. 


T7 


Aon de Corege had heard of Petrarch's regu- 


WM tation, and earneſtly, deſired his acquaintange:. 


As they were of the fame age, and the ſame turn 
of mind, they ſoon. entered into a very intimate 
friendſhip; and Petrarch was ſa happy as to 
have an opportunity of giving Azon a fingular, 
proof of his affection ſoon after kis arrival fat 
Avignon. The Coreges were geeply engaged in 
the publie quarrels of Italy. Azon at this time 
had it upon his hands to defend the cauſe of the 
nobles of Verona, by whom he was ſent to Avig: 
non; to aſſert the rights of. bis family, which 
had been invaded; and to guard the ſafety of 
of his own perſon; which had been aſſaulted. 
Enchanted with the genius gf Petrarch, and his 
irreſiſtible eloquence, he thought he could not 
confide his cauſe to an orator more able to der 
fend it; and beſought Petrarch to be his ag vor 
cate, Petrarch had never taken upon Fa the 
profeſſion of the law: 

My reputation, ſaid he, *has never bend fo 
blemiſlied as to-copſtrain me to defend it. My 

profeſſion does not oblige me to take up the 
vindication of others. I love ſolitude; I deteſt 
dhe bar: J deſpiſe money; and 1 <ul never 
F 4. 
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It is u Fouad to my nature. 
What Petrarch could not "ay from ROY a- 


tion, or for intereſt, he did from friendſhip. 
He charged himſelf with the cauſe of Azon, 


and of the houſe of Corege. It was a very 
intereſting one, and opened a m field ey elo- 
face | 


Petrarch, inſpired by Friendihip, Aiſpliyed his 
oratory with ſucceſs ; and, which was ſtill more 
furpriſing, with a tetinjer fiery and paſſionate 
Hike his, he avoided with care thoſe digreſſions 
againſt the adverſe party, thoſe cutting ſallies of 
vit, wit, which lawyers are ſo apt to run itito, in order 
to 0 Mie themſelves, rather than to ſtrengthen 
their cauſe. Azon gained his ſuit. The lords 
of Verona were confirmed in the ſovereignty of 
Parma; and Petrarch convinced the pope and 
the cardinals, who aſſiſted in this aſſembly, that 
he would have been the greateſt orator of his 
age, if he had not rather choſe to be the ws hom 
poet. 

Petrarch,” on this ootidiion gained alſo ano- 
ther L Fu who was colleague 

ir; ; his name was William 
de arent born it Paſtrengo, a town a 
few leagues diſtant from Verons; 2 He had 
F 6fun. „ 
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ſtudied: the law at. Padua, under the celebrated 


profeſſor Oldradi. Having. found out the ſe | 


cret of reconciling. this ſtudy with that of the 
belles lettres, he was an orator; a Poet, and + 
civilſansn. 

The nobles of ee nad great conlidency 


in Paſtrengo, and committed to him the mol | 


important negociations. We have at this day a 
book.. written by him, rare and little known, 
full of matter on all ſubjects, and Which ſhews 
a great fund of erudition. It was printed at 
Venice: the firſt part is on ſacred and pro- 
fane hiſtory.; the ſecond, . an hiſtorical and geo- 
graphical dictionary, which treats of the origin 
of things. He was, with all. this dear ning, a 
man of gallantry, and well. 1 verſed. i in the me- 
thods of making himſelf agrecable ; in conyerſa- 
tion. His, loye of the belles, lettres united 
him with Petrarch in a very ſincere friend 
ap. rn 1 + hg 
The bia of a whom. Sab {fairs 
retaiuach at Rome, denne mere to ſee his 


ceaſed ts an in Fe, aden to e 
the journey, . It cannot be doubted. that Pe- 


trarch withed; much to go; many objects at- 


tracted him; but he Was prevented by his, paſſion 
for Laura on the one hand, and his r 
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ment to the chrddinal on the other, who would 
not ſuffer him to leave Avignon. He excuſed 
Himfelf on theſe aceounts to the biſhop of 
Lombes, aſſuring him theſe were the only rea- 
ſons why he did not comply with his tender and 
preffing invitations. ' He adds, in his letter to 
the biſhop, who had wrote with keg wh on 
Laura, 1 16 Wen 237 © 

Would to God that my r an ima- 
zinary perſon, and that my paſſion for her was 
only à jeſt! Alas! it is à frenzy! We may coun- 
terfeit ſickneſs by voice and geſture; but we can- 
not give ourſelves the air and colour of a ſick 
perſon. How many times have you witneſſed 
che paleneſs of my ecountenanee, and the agonies 
of my heart? I feel you ſpeak ironically; irony 
is your favourite figure; but I hope I ſhall be 
eured of my Aer or ! that mop way bang _ 
He ws: 4 115 
our kind-attentions flatter my bel love! 

I. de not know from whence the high ideas have 
been taken which certain perſons have cor. 
ceived” of me; but this favourable prejudice 
nas been my happy deſtiny from my cradle. 1 
Have been always more known than 1 deſired: 
: many things, bad hd good, have been ſaid of 
me: I was not elated by the one, or depreſſed 


2 


by the other; for I have been — 

that the world is falſe and deceitful, aud that 
my life is but àa dream. I have been tom to 

pieces by the pleaſantries of my friends on my 

paſſion for Laura; to put balm into the wound, 

you exhort me to love you. Alas! you well 

know that in love I require a rein rather than a 
ſpur. I ſhould be more pi er had 1 _ ** 

ſibility.“ 117% it: Buß 

1336. This year, at the hid of Aprü, Pe- 
trarch, always curibdus and eager to ſee new 
objects, took à journey to Mount Ventoux. 

This is one of the higheſt mountains in Eu- 
rope; and having few hills near it ſo lofty as to 
intercept the proſpect, it preſents from its ſum- 
mit a more extenſive view than can be ſeen 
from the Alps or the Pyrennees. Petrarch gives 
this account of bir en e e to 1 8 0 -_ 
Dennis 

Having paſſed rings yori in "the: for 
of Venaiſſon, I have always had a deſire to viſit 
a mountain which is deſcribed from all parts, 

and which is ſo properly called the Mountain 
of the Winds. I ſought a companion for this 
expedition; and, what will appear ſingular, 
among the number of friends that I had, I met 
with none quite ſuited to my mind: ſo true is 
it, that it is rare to find, even among perſons 
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who love one another 'the beſt, a perfect con- 

formity in - taſte, inclination, and manner of 
thinking. One appeared to me too quick, ano- 
ther too flow: I found this man too lively, 
the other too dull. There is one, faid' T to my- 
ſelf, too tender and too delicate to ſuſtain the 
fatigue: there is another too fat and too heavy; 
he can never get up ſo high: in fine, this is too 
petulant and noiſy, the other too ſilent and 
melancholy. All theſe defects, which friend- 
ſhip can ſupport in a town, and in a houſe, 
would be intolerable on a journey. I weighed 
this matter, and finding that thoſe whoſe fo- 
ciety would have pleaſed me, either had affairs 
which prevented them, or had not the ſame 
curioſity as myſelf, I would not put their com- 
plaifance to the proof. I determined to take 
with me my brother Gerard, whom you know. 
He was very glad to accompany me; and felt 
2a ſenfible Joy in ſupplying: the OPT of 2 W 
as well as a brother.. 

We went from Avignon to 1 5 
which is at the foot of the mountain on the 
north ſide, where we flept the night, and re- 
poſed ourſelves the whole of the next day. 
The day after, my brother and myſelf, fol- 
lowed by two domeſtics, aſcended. the moun- 
tain with much trouble and fatigue ; though 
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the meathes was mild, and the day very fine. 
We had agility, ſtrength, and courage; no- 
thing was wanting: but this maſs of f ehs d 
of a ſteepneſs almoſt inacceſſible. Towards the 
middle of the mountain we found an old thep- 
herd, who did all he could to divert us from 
our project. It is about fifty years ago, 
ſaid he, that I had the ſame humour with 
yourſelves: I climbed to the top of the moun- 
tain, and what did I get by it? My body and 
my clothes. torn to pieces by the briars, much 
fatigue and repentance, with a firm reſolution 
never to go thither again. Since that time 1 
have not heard it ſaid that uy one has been 
guilty of the ſame folly.” | 
* Young people are not to be e out t of 
their ſchemes. The more the ſhepherd exag- 
gerated the difficulties of the enterpriſe, the 
ſtronger deſire we felt to conquer them. When 
he ſaw: that what he ſaid had no effect, he 
ſhewed us a ſteep path along the rocks : That 
is the way you muſt go, ſaid he. ET” 
* After leaving our clothes, and all that 
could embarraſs us, we began to climb with 
inconceivable ardour. Our firſt efforts, which 
is not uncommon, were followed with extreme 
weakneſs. We found a rack, on which we 
reſted ſome time; after which we reſumed 
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our march, but it was not with the ſame agi - 
lity; mine ſlackened very much. While my 
brother followed a very ſteep path, which ap- 
peared to lead to the top, I took another, which 
was more upon the declivity. * Where are 
vou going?” cried my brother with all his 
might: That is not the way; follow me.“ 
“Let me alone, ſaid I; I prefer the path 
that is longeſt and eaſieſt. This was an ex- 
cuſe for my weakneſs. I wandered for ſome 
time at the bottom. At laſt ſhame took hold 
of me, and I rejoined my brother, who had ſet 
down to wait for me. We marched one before 
another ſome time; but I became weary again, 
and ſought an eaſier path; and at laſt, over- 
whelmed with ſhame and fatigue, I ſtopped 
again to take breath. Then, abandoning my- 
ſelf to reflection, I compared the ſtate of my 
ſoul, which deſires to gain heaven, but walks 
not in the way to it, to that of my body, which 
had ſo much difficulty in attaining the top of 
Mount Ventoux, notwithſtanding the curioſity 
which cauſed me to attempt it. Theſe fe- 
flections inſpired me with more ſtrength and 
courage. 

Mount Ventoux is divided: into ſeveral 
; hills, which riſe one above the other. On the 
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top of the higheſt is a e t where 72 
ſeated ourſelves on out arriul. 
« Struck with the clearneſs of the ait, nas 
the immenſe ſpace I had before my eyes, I re- 
mained for ſome time motionleſs and aſto- 
niſhed. At laſt, waking from my reverie, my 
eyes were infenfibly directed toward that fine 
country to which my inclination always drew 
me. I ſaw. thoſe mountains covered with 
ſnow where the, proud enemy of the Romans 
opened himſelf a paſſage with vinegar, if we 
may believe the voice of fame. Though they 
are at a great diſtance from Mount Ventoux, 
they ſeemed ſo near that one might touch 
them. I felt inſtantly a vehement deſire to 
behold again this dear country, which I ſaw ra- 
ther with the eyes of the ſoul than thoſe of the 
body. Some ſighs eſcaped me, which I could 
not prevent; and I reproached myſelf for a 
weakneſs I could have e by uy n 
examples. F 
Returuing to myſelf. ine and examin- 
ing more cloſely the ſtate of my ſoul, I ſaid, 
1 It i is near ten years, Petrarch, ſince thou haſt 
quitted Bologna: what a change in thy man- 
ners ſince that time! Not yet.dafe in port, I 
dare not view thoſe tempeſts of the mind with 
which I feel myſelf continually agitated;  'The 


| 17 rh, camo hu, and 1 am iodine | 
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time will, perhaps, come, when I may, be able to 


ſay with St. Auguſtine, if I retrace my paſt er- 
rors, thoſe unhappy paſſions that overwhelmed 
me, it is not becauſe they are {ill dear, it is be- 
cauſe I will devote myſelf 1 to none but thee, my 
God.“ But I have yet much to do. I love, 
but it is a melancholy love. My ſtate i is deſ- 
perate. It is that which Ovid Paints, fo firong- 
I in chat well-known line, 5 
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ET 1” Pl ſaid . them thouldſi. "ab ten years 
Jon ger, and in that time make as much progreſs 
in virtue, wouldſt thou not be able to die with 


flections, I deplored the imperfection of my 
conduct, and the > JING of, all Wd hu- 


man. 5 135 5 4 
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e that it would ſoon be time for me to 
deſcend the mountain. I then turned towards 


the weſt, when J ſought in vajp that long chain 


of neee W ne France aud 


Spain. 


6.8 Nothing that I 8 of hid cham, is, 5 
ſight, but nature has not given us organs capa- 
ble of ſuch extenſive. views. To the right I 
diſcovered: the mountains of the Lyonnoiſe, and 
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to the left the ſurges of the Mediterranean, 
which bathe Marſeilles on one ſide, and on the 


other daſh themſelves in Pieces againſt the 
rocky ſhore. I faw them very diſtinctly, though 


at the diſtance of ſeveral days; Journey. 

* The Rhone glided under my eyes; the 
clouds were at my feet. Never was there a 
more extenſive, variegated and inchantin & pro- 


ſpect! What I faw NN me leſs incredu- 


lous of the accounts of Olympus and Mount 
Athos, which they aſſert to be higher than the 
region of the clouds from whenee deſcend the 
ſhowers of rain. SEE ene 


After having Catisfied my eyes for ſome 


time with thoſe delightful objects, which ele- 
vated my mind, and inſpired it with pious re- 
flections, I took the book of St. Auguſtin's 


Confeſſions, which I had from you, and which 


I always carry about me. It is dear to me for 
its own valug; and the hands from whence I 


received it render it dearer ſtill. On open- 


ing it, I accidentally fell on this paſſage in the 
tenth book : Men go far to obſerve the ſum- 


mits of mountains, the waters of the ſea, the be- 


ginnings and the courſes of rivers, the immen- 
ſity of the ocean; but they neglect themſelves.“ 
I take God and my brother to witneſs that 
what I ſay is true. I was ſtruck with the ſin- 
VOL. I. G 
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gularity of an accident, the application of vhich 
it was ſo eaſy for me to make. 

After having ſhut the book, I mend 
what happened to St. Auguſtin and St. An- 
thony on the like occaſion, and, believing I 
could not do. better than imitate theſe great 
ſaints, I left off reading, and gave myſelf up to 
the crowd of ideas which preſented themſelves, 
on the folly of mortals, who, neglecting. their 
moſt noble part, confuſe themſelves with vain 
objects, and go to ſeek that with difficulty 

abroad. which they might eaſily meet with at 
home. © If,” ſaid I, © I have undergone ſo 
much labour and fatigue, that my body may be 
nearer heaven; what ought I not to do, and to 
ſuffer, that my ſoul may come there alſo :” 
a In the midſt of theſe contemplations 1 had 
got, without perceiving it, to the bottom of 
the hill, with the ſame ſafety, and leſs fatigue, 
than I went, up. A fine clear mn favoured 
our return. While they were preparing our 
ſupper, I ſhut myſelf up in a corner of the 
houſe, to give you this account, and the re 
flections it produced in my mind. You fee, 
my father, that I hide nothing from you. I wiſh 
I was always able to tell you not only what 1 
do, but eyen what 1 think. Pray to God that 
my thoughts, now, alas! vain, and wandering, 
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may be immoveably rec on n the only true FO 
ſolid good. 

pPetrarch often retired into the moſt deſert 
places ; and if by accident he met with Laura 
in the ſtreets of Avignon, he avoided her, and 
paſſed ſwiftly to the other fide. This affectation 
diſpleaſed her. Meeting him one day, ſhe 


looked at him with more kindneſs than uſual. 


Perhaps ſhe wiſhed to preſerve a lover of ſuch 
reputation; or could not be inſenſible to the 
conſtancy of his affection. A favour ſo un- 
hoped for from Laura, reſtored Petrarch to hap- 


pineſs, and put an end to all his boaſted reſblu- 
tion. When he paſſed a few days without 


ſeeing her, he felt an irreſiſtible deſire to ſee her 
in thoſe places ſhe frequented. - She behaved 
to him with more eaſe: he wiſhed to aſſure 


her of his love by the moſt tender expreſſions, 
or at leaſt by his ſighs and tears; but the dig- 


nity of Laura's countenance and” behaviour 
rendered him motionleſs : his ſenſes were ſuſ- 
pended, his tears dried up, and his words ex- 
pired upon his lips. His eyes could alone ex- 
preſs the ai of his ſoul. In a ſonnet he 


ſays, 


© You could not, without corpaſiion, behold 

the | image of death ſtamped on my face. A 

kind regard, a word dictated by TFIGHUMp, has 
.G 2 
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reſtored me to life. That I yet breathe is your 


precious gift. Diſpoſe of me, for you are the 


reviver of my ſoul : you alone, beautiful A 
poſſeſs both the keys to my heart.” ni 
The poets imagined their heart to have two 


doors; the one leading to pleaſure, the other to 


pain. K is to this 7 fiction that Petrarch 
alludes. 
Laura wiſhed to. be beloved by Petrarch, but 


with ſuch refinement that he ſhould never 


ſpeak of his love. Whenever he attempted 
the moſt diſtant expreſſion of this kind, ſhe 
treated him with exceſſive rigour; but when 
ſhe ſaw him in deſpair, his countenance lan- 
guiſhing, and his ſpirits drooping, ſhe then re- 
animated him by ſome trifling kindneſs: a wol 
a geſture, or a word was ſufficient. 


This mixture of ſeverity and compaſſion, fs 


ſtrongly marked in the lines of Petrarch, is the 
key to a right judgment of Laura's character. 
It was thus ſhe held for twenty years the affec- 
tions of a man the moſt ardent and impetuous, 
without the ſmalleſt ſtain to her honour; and 
this was the method ſhe thought beſt adapted to 
the temper and diſpoſition of Petrarch. 


Whenever Laura had reaſon to complain of 


him, it was eaſy to perceive her diſpleaſure: 


her hair was diſturbed, ſhe caſt down her eyes, 
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turned away her head, and made haſte c out of 
his fight?! den e e Ba 
One day, more courageous Ibach uſual, TOs 


trarch ventured to ſpeak of his love and con- 


ſtancy, notwithſtanding the rigour with which 
ſhe treated him, and reproved her for the man- 
ner in which ſhe behaved to the men dee e 


and diſcreet of lovers. 


As ſoon as I appear, you turn away your 
eyes; you recline your head; and your coun- 
tenance is troubled. Alas ! T perceive you ſuffer. 
O, Laura! why theſe cruel manners? Could 
you tear yourſelf from a heart where you have 


taken ſuch deep root, I ſliould commend your 


ſeverity. In a barren and uncultivated ſoil, the 
plant that languiſhes requires a kinder ſun; but 


vou muſt for ever live in my heart. Since then 


it is your deſtiny, render yo our uin leſs 
diſagrèeable.“ | 

There are two ſtages of Petrhvelvy 1ove: the 
one when Laura was in that age of innocenge 
in which there is no fuſpicion; when "ſhe 
treated him with politeneſs, and with kindneſs, 
becauſe the ſuw nothing in his manner that op- 
poſed ſuch treatment. On his part, he behaved 
with tenderneſs and eſteem, and the enjoyed at 


euſe the pleaſures of his converſation. The 


confidence with which this inſpired him, and 
14+: J 
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the delight he felt in her preſence, encouraged. 
him, though with a trembling voice, to expreſs. 
his love. Laura replied with an agitated coun- 
tenance, I am not, Petrarch, I am not the 
perſon you ſuppoſe me. Petrarch was thunder · 
ſtruck, and could not open his mouth. Laura 
forbids him to appear before her; he writes to 
her to beſeech her pardon : the is ſtill more of · 
fended, and avoids all occaſions of ſeeing him. 
Petrarch weeps and ſighs inceſſantly ;- and Lau- 
ra deprives him of her ſociety. for a long time; 
but, on his falling ſick, permits him at laſt to 
ſee, and to ſpeak to her, He again hazards 
ſomething about his affection, and ſhe! treats 
him with more ſeverity than ever. He be- 
comes outrageous, and in deſpair calls death to 
his ſuccour, and goes wandering about in the 
moſt frightful and ſolitary deſerts ; zent — 
him every where. 8 

A philoſophical curioſity leads Petrarch: to 
travel to France and Germany ; but ſcarcely is 
he ſet ont when he repents, and deſires to re- 
turn. He feels that he cannot live without 
Laura, In traverſing the foreſt of Ardenne, he 
believes her to be in every object he ſees, and 
In every echo he hears. When he is near Lyons, 
his tranſports are inexpreſſible at the ſight of 
the Rhone, becauſe that river waſhes the walls 
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of the city where Laura reſides. ' "When he ar- 
rives at Avignon, he finds her in the ſame diſ- 
poſition he left her, as r and intractable on 
the ſubject of love; and he complains that he 
could diſcover et in 0 . W 10 1 er and ; 
diſdain. '' | 

This was his firſt b He had vierer felt 

remorſe; on the contrary, the modeſty of Laura, 
her virtue, the innocence of her life, the graces 
of her converſation, had given him for high an 
idea of her, that he thought he could do nothin 8 
ſo honourable as to cultivate this love. if 

© What a felicity is it for thee,” he would ſay 
to himſelf, to have dared: thus highs to'raiſe 
thy vows of love! She has kindled in thy heart 
a flame, that, in diſengaging thee from licen- 
tious pleaſures, ſought by unthinking mortals, 
directs thee to that ſovereign e is the 
reward of virtue.” 

But when Petrarch returned from bis jour- 
ney, he began to feel ſome remorſe for aſeribing 
ſo much to any created being, though perfect 
as Laura herſelf. He reflected that his heart 
was formed for his Creator, and could never be 
happy till fixed on God. The exhortations of 
father Dennis were e the n of as 
remorſe, | 50 

In his letters hin 8 
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How much time have you waſted on that 


Laura! How. meh uſeleſs mem ons "_ n 5 


in thoſe woods?! | 


But the ſmalleſt e was «fills: to 

unhinge his philoſophy, and ſtagger every re- 
ſolution he had formed to calm his mind. One 
day he obſerved a country girl waſhing the veil 
of Laura. A ſudden trembling ſeized him; 


and, though the-dog-ſtar raged, he ſhivered as 
in the depth of winter. Every other object was 
concentrated in this paſſion. 


of his affairs. 


which byture. ſeem conſecrated. to Joy and 


pleaſure.” x ris 
Aer contemplating his paſ and pant 


ſtate ; | 
| Ten. years, ſays ha ; 755 atiek cod; ban 
me: a ſlow poiſon conſumes my body; hardly 


Boer 


It was not poſs 
ſible for him to apply to ſtudy, or the conduct 
His ſoul was like a field of hat- 
tle, where his heart and reaſon. held continual 
_ engagements. ,. 164 0t-9bt 
© It was this,” "fon 5 * e With 
the clouds, of grief thoſe delightful years: of life 
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have I ſtrength to drag along my weakened - 


limbs. I muſt get out of this ae ee 
I muſt recover my liberty.“ 


He determined, e again he; HY ; 
and try the effects of abſence, We have already 
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3 the deſire he had to vifit Rome; and 


perform his promiſe to the biſhop of Wan . 
He had likewiſe a ſtrong temptation to go to 


Paris, having promiſed ſome friends he left 


there he would ſoon return. At the head of 


theſe friends were father Dennis, and Robert de 
Bordi, whom the pope had juſt made chancellor 
of the church of h en hs — of 
Notre Dam. f 

Robert de Bordi was ud wilt one of 


the richeſt and moſt” conſiderable ' families in 
Florence. He came when very young to purſue 
his ſtudies at Paris, according to the cuſtom of 
the Florentines, who have great emulation. He 
made ſo rapid a progreſs, that the doctors of this 
celebrated univerſity had a ſort of veneration for 


his genius. In truth, he was a man of extras 


dinary merit, àa great philoſopher, and a ſound 

divine. He appeared with diſtinction in the 
council of Vincennes, where the opinion of John 
XXII. concerning the viſion of God was con- 


demned. We are obliged to him for having pre- 
ſerved to us the diſcourſes of St. Auguſtin; which 


would Probably have been loſt, if he had's not : 


taken the pains to collect them. 


Before we ſpeak of Petrarch's journey, whick 
| he at laſt determined ſhould be to Italy, we 
muſt inſert @ circumſtance of reproach to his 


on 
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character. In the early part of his life he had a 
miſtreſs who behaved to him with leſs rigour 
than Laura, and by whom he had a ſon called 
John, and a daughter a few years after: They 
will both appear in the courſe of e me · 
moirs. 

After havin g obtained with deny the 
pernifien of Cardinal Colonna, . and taken 
leave of his friends, Petrarch ſet out from Avig- 
non in the beginning of December, 1336, to 
go to Marſeilles, where he embarked in a ſhip 
which was juſt ſetting ſail to Civita-Vecchia, 
He concealed his name, and gave himſelf out 
for a pilgrim. going to worſhip. at Rome. Who 
can expreſs: the joy he felt when from the deck 
he could diſcover the coaſt of Italy! that dear 
country, after which he had ſo long ſighed ! 
When he had landed, he perceived a laurel - 
tree. In his firſt emotion he ran towards it; 
and too much beſide himſelf to obſerve his ſteps, 
he fell into a brook, which he muſt croſs: to ar- 
rive at the wiſhed-for objet. This fall cauſed 

him to ſwoon. ne 2 with Laura, he 
1 
On thoſe ſhores, waſhed by the Wende 
ſea; I beheld that ſtately laurel which always 
warms, my imagination. Love impelled me 
towards it. I flew, and through my impatience 
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fell breathleſs in the intervening ſtream." I was 
alone, and in the woods, yet I bluſhed at my 
heedleſſneſs; for, to the reflecting mind, no wits 
neſs is en to excite the emotions A 
ſhame.* | 

It was not Ws for 8 to 1 fin the 
coaſt of Tuſcany to Rome; for the war between 
the Urſins and the Colonnas, which was renew- 
ed with more fury than ever, filled all the ſur- 
rounding places with armed men. As he had 
no eſcort, 'he went to the caſtle of Capranica, 
at ten leagues diſtance from Rome. He was 
well received by Orſo, count of Anguillora, who 
had eſpouſed Agnes Colonna, ſiſter of the car- 
dinal and of the biſhop. He was a man of un- 
derſtanding, and fond of letters. The deſcrip- 
tion of this caſtle and its environs is contaimed 
in the followin 8 men of ee to gen 
Colonna: 

Capranica is the very atuation 1 1 n with 
for, conſumed as J am by anxiety. It was for- 
merly an uncultivated place, full of ' thickets 
and wild trees, where the goats came to browſe, 
and from whence it took its name. The beau- 
ty of the ſituation, and the natural fertility of 
the ſoil, drew men by degrees to ſettle there. 
They built a fortreſs on the moſt elevated part, 
and as many houſes as the compals of a nar» 
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row bill could admit. From the top of this hill 
they diſcover mount Ronen eats in Wale 
line of ee | 33 e 


"Is ; a Us 


4 Sel how Sorafte fans, hk with aer nove. 


The lake >= Fri of which Virgil 8 and 
Sutri, a town of Ceres, are but two thouſand 
paces diſtant. The air of Capranica i is very clear. 
Around it are a great number of little hills, 
which are not difficult of acceſs; ſeveral ” 
cCious caverns; and to the ſouth a thick wood, 
which 15 a ſhelter from the burning heats of 
noon. The hill reclines on the north-ſide, and 
diſcovers fields in full bloom, where the bees de- 
light to dwell. Several fountains of ſweet Water 
glide along the vallies ; and in the woods, and 
pn the hills, deer, ſtags, 25 8 and all ſorts +, tame 
cattle, are ſeen to wander and graze, | Birds of 
| all kinds are heard to. ſing; and in generab all 
| things are found here which belong to the 
fineſt and moſt cultivated countries, without 
bouri ing ſea, 3 are among ha richeſt, Bs 
ſents c of nature. 

i 9c Peace was the ks „ 5 which 1 I _ 
not meet with in this delightful ſituation, 1 
know. not ed ers or Jones Krit, of the 


nation, has Are on them the ſcourge of war! 
The ſhepherd, inſtead of guarding againſt the 
wolves, goes armed into the woods to defend 
himſelf fein the enemy. The labourer, in a 
coat of mail, uſes a lance inſtead of a goad to 
drive along his cattle. The fowler draws his 
nets cov end with his ſhield. The fiſherman 
carries a ſword, inſtead of a line to "hook his 
fiſh. And, what is ſtill more extraordinary, the 
native draws water from the wells in an old 
ruſty helmet inſtead of a pail, In a word, 
arms here are uſed as tools and implements for 
all the labours of the field, and all the wants of 
men. In the night are heard dreadful howlings 
round the walls; ; in the day, terrible voices, 
which cry out, without ceaſing, To arms! to 
arms!“ What muſic, compared with thoſe 
ſoft and harmonious ſounds that 1 drew from 
my lute at Avignon! This country is the 1 image 
of hell; it breathes nothing but hatred, war, 
and carnage. "IA 

* From this picture, 1 could beben that 
Capranica was the reſidence of the mildeſt and 
moſt amiable of men ? Orſo, count of Anguil- 
lora, tranquil in the midſt of this confuſion, 
lives with his wife in the happieſt union, gives 
the moſt obliging reception to his gueſts, 
governs his vaſſals- with a ſtrictneſs tempered 
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tempered with love, cultivates the Muſes, and 


ſeeks the ſociety of men of learning. Ag- 
nes Colonna, his wife, is one of thoſe women 
who can only be praiſed by a ſilent admiration, 
ſo much does ſhe riſe above all that can be ſaid 
to her honour. 

© Theſe charming hoſts make that place de- 
lightful, which would elſe be terrible from the 
horrors of war. Though I greatly defire the 
fight of Rome, and the friends I know there, 1 


feel not that inquietude men experience as they 


approach nearer the object of their deſires. 21 
am as tranquil in this houſe as I could be even 
in the temple of Peace herſelf. And, as we ac- 
cuſtom ourſelves inſenſibly to all things, I walk 


| without arms, and without dread, on thoſe hills 
which are the ſeenes of war. 1 hear them 


ſound the charge; I ſee armed troops en gage 
with one another: the claſhing of ſwords, and 
the cries of the combatants, do not prevent 


my meditating as in my cloſet, and labouring 
to amuſe poſterity.” _ 


When Petrarch was arrived at Capranica, he 


| diſpatched a courier to the biſhop of Lombes, 


to inform him where he was, and that he 
knew no method of getting to him in the 
midſt of ſo many dangers ; all the roads which 
led to Rome being occupied by the enemy. 
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The biſhop expreſſed great Joy, on. hearing of 
his arrival, and ordered him to it his, com- 
ming. 1 | 

This — came 5 1 ute, Ste- 
phen Colonna, his brother, ſenator of Rome. 
They had with them only a troop of a hundred 
horſe; and as the enemy kept poſſeſſion of 
the country with more than five hundred, it 
was wonderful they met with no difficulty on 
their route; but the name and reputation of 
the Colonnas had ſpread the alarm in the ene - 
my's camp, and by this means made their way 
tree and ſafe. | 5 

What a joy was it for, the LV CY of Lombes 
to ſee that friend again whom he ſo tenderly. 
loved, whoſe works he read with pleaſure, | 
and whole converſation had a thouſand charms! 
| The ſenator was likewiſe. delighted to ſee pe- 
trarch, whoſe reputation had already ſpread far 


and wide. It is impoſlible to expreſs Petrarch's. 


Joy on beholding the prelate who was ſo dear : 
to him, and the hero for the ſight of whom he 
had ſo impatiently longed. They departed all 
together from Capranica with their little eſcort, 
and arrived at Rome without any ſkirmiſh, 
notwithſtanding the meaſures taken by their 
encmies to intercept them. 
1337. Stephen Colonna, in; quality. of fo | 
"3 
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- nator; refided in the capitol, where he lodged 
Petrarch, who could not contain his tranſports, 
to find himſelf in a place which had been the 
theatre of thoſe | ap 1 Ton I gran in 
| his mind. 1 

It is much to be (as! that the” later 
which Petrarch wrote from Rome to Cardi- 
nal Colonna are loſt. There remains only a 
fragment of one, Saen uy the 1 as 
follows : 

After having read the long account I ve 
you of Capranica, what will you not expect 
of me concerning Rome? The ſubject is in- 
exhauſtible. I am ſtruck with the wonders I 
every where behold. Their variety confounds 
me, and I know not where to begin. I recall 
to mind what you faid to me one day at Avig- 
non: Petrarch, do not go to Rome: that 
city will not anſwer the idea you have con- 
ceived of it; you will find nothing but ruins,” 
Theſe words impreſſed my mind, and cooled 
my ardour. I had experienced that great ob- 
jets are often diminiſhed by their preſence; 
but here I found it otherwiſe. My ideas of 
Rome are enlarged, not diminiſhed ; its -ruins 
have ſomething grand and majeſtic, which im- 
preſs me with veneration. And, far from heing 
{ſurpriſed that Rome ſhould have ſubdued the 


_ * * 
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Holi the Colonnas as one of the family; 


was the moſt happy in Petrarch, 
man, who bad been exiled, from. Avignon by 
his enemies, found more charms than ever in 


not earlier accompliſhed. IO 
Petrarch was received 3 trea 


8 Led 1 


ed. in e 


and they contended: which ſhould ſhew him 


the moſt. friendſhip... Old Colonna, who knew 
bim at Avignon, loaded him with favours, and 
with eagerneſs e out to him all Bes eu- 
rioſities in Rome a 5 


de St. Vit, che brother of Stephen. Colonna, 


his: wit and conyenſa and was: uſeful to 


him in his reſearches e Roman. antiquities, 


abit which our poet was very inguifitive. Je 


des sSt. Vit had made them his ſtudy tram bis 
childhood, and was perhaps the only 


of that timeh well acquainted; with them, if we 
except Matin andes . whom: I ay, N 


95 N Latina 3 more eee Fol Pe- 


ct; than the indifference. of. the Romans to 
theſe precious remains of antiquity. They had 
them continually before their eyes, but vouch- 
ſafed them not the leaſt cena The 


magnificence of Rome, ſays he, and all that 
vol. 1. . 
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can heighten its glory, © nga wage leſs Annes 
than at Rome 

Jean de St. Vit e e RARE 1 to walk 
within and around this great city. It had a 
waſte and deſolate appearance, though it con- 
tained a vaſt number of inhabitants. They 
took ſcarcely a ſtep without finding fometiving 
to excite their admiration, and furniſh them 
with a ſubject of diſcourſe. At the end of their 
walk, they generally ſat down to reſt themſelves 
on the baths of Diocleſian, ſome veſtiges of 
which are ſtill remaining. Sometimes they went 
upon the raof of this fine monument, where 
there was a clear air, a a N EY view, and 
no one to interrupt t gem 
Rome was at this time in a e feus- 
tion. The Colonnas at war with the Urſins, 
could not re- eſtabliſh the peace of the city, or 
reſtore its ancient luſtre. | It was eontinually a 
prey to the! evils of war. Nothing was to be 
ſeen in the ſtreets but ruins : the churches fall - 
ing to pieces; the altars ſpoiled of their orna- 
ments. The prieſts were interrupted in the- 
performance of their offices. Strangers could 
not reſort thither; for the highways were in- 
feſted with robbers, to whom the city, and 
even the he ſerved for a retrent.'s No- 
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thing was heard of but rapes, murders, adul- 
teries, and aſſaſſinations. Audaciouſneſs reign- 
ed; juſtice was dumb; indulgence rendered 
the guilty more preſumptuous; and the nobles, 
divided among themſelves, only agreed in op- 
preſſing the people; If Petrarch was touched 
to obſerve the wretched ſtate of Rome, and the 
decay of its ancient monuments, he was repaid 
by: viewing the amiable and TY n 
viour of the Roman ladies. I 
It is with reaſon, ſays an 8 that hint are 
renownell- above their ſex ; for they have the 
tenderneſs, and modeſty of women; with the 
courage and conſtancy of men.“ In the two 
ſiſters of cardinal Colonna, he aſſures us, were 
united the virtues and good qualities of the 
Greek and Roman heroines. As to the men, 
* They are, ſays he, a good ſort of people, and 
affable when treated with civility ;; but they 
can bear no raillery in one particular; I mean 
that which reſpects the honour of their wives. 
Far from being as tractable as the Avignons, 
who ſuffer their wives to be taken from them 
without the leaſt murmur, the Romans have 
always this ſentence in their mouths: ** Smite 
us where you will, ſo we _ but preſerves _ 
honour of our wives.” 
* The Romans,” adds en are aid 
| H 2 
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greedy of gain. (I:was: aſtonithe eat 

a city, to find ſo few mievehants) nad: ba 
A very different repreſentation of them from 
one given in the twelfth: century. Beware of 
the Romans, ſays St. Bernard; they are ſe- 
ditious, jealous of * neighbours, and cruet 
towards ſtrangers. - They love nobody, and 

nobody loves them. A have 

undergone a great change in the ſpace of two 
centuries, or Petrarch muſt have been ſtrangely 
partial to them. Hildebert, archbiſnop of 
Tours, ſpeaking of them in the fame/ventury; 
ſays, Rome would be happy if it had no 
lords, or if its nobles were honeſt men! 111211147 
Notwithſtanding all the endeavours of the 
biſhop of Lombes, he could not terminate che 
quarrel between the Urſins and his fafnily. 
This was the principal object of his long rei- 
dence at Rome. Ie was diſpleaſed that] his 
father had engaged in a war which might have 
ſuch fatal conſequences; and he took the 
liberty one day to ſpeak with freedom, and 
ſome ſeverity, on this ſubject. Old Stephen; 
who, notwithſtanding his great age, had yet 
much fire remaining, was hurt hy theſe vepre- 
ſentations. He could not forgive the biſhop, 
and would not admit him into his preſenoe. 
Petrarch uſed the ſtrongeſt ſolicitations to en- 
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gage him to renew his uſual kindneſs to EPR 
wy and at laſt Was ſo happy as to ſucceed. 
In a converſation with the venerable old 


man, ſoon after this union, there happened a 


ſingular prediction, which Petrarch refers to wo | 
terwatiday in a letter to Stephen Colonna... 
Call to mind, ſays: he, © that, een 
gelben one evening in the ſtreet which leads 


from your palace to the capitol, we ſtopped; 


and leaning on an old marble monument front - 
ing the ſtreet that goes from the hills to the 
Tiber, we converſed on the ſtate; of your fa- 
mily. I had juſt obtained a favour from you, 
which you had refuſed to all your relations; 


it was to pardon the freedom of a fon; againſt 


whom you had coneeived a violent diſpleaſure. 

My fon is your friend, faid you; but he 
has not reſpected my Age. Vou would hawe 
me pardon and reſtore him to my love: Ticaw 
refuſe; you nothing: I will paſs it entirely 
over; but I take this occaſion to jquſtify myſelf, 


They pretend that, contrary to what beſeems 


my age, I have engaged in a war which will 

deſcend to my family after my death; an inhe- 

heritance of hatreds, quarrels, and dangers, 

with which it will be always agitated. I take 

God to witneſs, that it was only with a view 

to peace I entered into war. "Theoweakneſs'of 
H 9 
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age, & certain degree of inſenftbility, Which is 
ſpread over my ſoul and all my ſenſes, and, above 
all, long experience, have given me a love of 
repoſe, and make me ſigh for tranquillity. 
But I refuſe no difficulties when they are ne- 
ceſſary, and would rather confront death in 
battle, than drag out a ſhameful old age in 
ſlavery. As to what regards my inheritance, 
alas!” ſaid you, looking earneſtly at me, your 
eyes bathed in tears, I would, and Þ ought; 
to leave one to my children, but the fates have 
ordered it otherwiſe, by the overthrow of order, 
and the reign of confuſion. It is myſelf—it is 
the decrepid old man before you, who will be 
the heir of all his children.” At theſe words 
grief bound up uy: dun ant your nn yu 
ceed no further. | 

I am'not ignorant, how Poinivet/ «that 
God permits princes ſometimes to foreſee what 
will happen to their children ; witneſs the emperor 
Veſpaſian, and many others. Nevertheleſs, I 
gave little attention at that time to this pre- 
diction; but when it was verified, I nee 
and mentioned it to my friends.“ 

It is not certain how long Petrarch con- 
tinued at Rome, probably his ſtay was but 
ſhort. It appears from a Latin epiſtle of his to 
the biſhop of Lombes, that his route was to- 
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wards the weſt;: and that .he. paſſed_the-Pys 
rennean mountains. I doubt not he went to 
take poſſeſſion of his canonry at Lombes, n 

the pope had given him, with the expectati 
of the firſt vacant prebend. He ſays, in wel 
ſame epiſtle, that he travelled along the coaſt 
of Spain by Cadiz, and from thence to the 
ſhores. of the Britiſi ſea. The true motive of 
theſe journies was probably the diſguſt and 
wearineſs of life which he felt in the city of 
Avignon, and that love of liberty which would 

have i him to abe ai 85 the 
_ earth. 10 325 

One of Wha aſa 1 things, Lat 
he, in the courſe of my journey, was, that; 
when I went from my own habitation, I met with 
none who ſpoke Latin; and when I came home 
again, I had not my books, my conſtant com- 
panions, ſo that I was obliged to. Taye: a 
to my memory for amuſement. ere ek FOUL 

All the journies of Petrarch . 9 to 
increaſe the idea he had always formed of the 
ſuperiority of Italy over France, England, Ger- 


many, and all thie reſt of the world. In another 


letter to a friend, he e himſelf more 
Partien N π⁰ 
_ Formerly," ſays. ee nee pofſelled 
neither the gifts of Bacchus, nor thoſe of Mi- 
1 4 
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nerva. It is to Rome they owe the wine and 
the oil they gather: but the olive · tree is till 
ſcarce in this kingdom; and they do not- culti- 
vate thoſe golden fruits which ſcatter. ſo de- 
lightful a perfume Their ſheep yield not ſo 
fine a wool. The ſtubborn ſoil opens not its 
boſom to give out the treaſures it contains. It 
ſends not forth its ſalutary waters, which, run- 
ning from the minerals, nature has placed as 
the e 8 the wan b of our dif-. 
eaſes. > br gs 112134 
if In England: . FEY ee but beer 
and cider. The beverage of Flanders is me- 
theglin. As. wine cannot be tranſported but 
at à great en few _ Ms to e | 
i: 4... 4 j31 | H6ck £3: 
„I ſhall ok ſpeak of thoſe . n 
which. are watered by the Danube, the Bog, 
and the Tanais. They know neither Bacchus 
nor Minerva, aud are little favoured by Ceres. 
Nature ſeems to have acted the part of a ſtep- 
mother to all theſe countries. She has refuſed 
ſomething to every one of them. To ſome the 
has given no foreſts: they can only warm 
themſelves - with turf. Others are full of 
marſhes, - which, . exhaling | corrupted vapaurs, 
the inhabitants have no water fit to drink. 
Some there are where the land, covered with 
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2 barren ſand, with-cheath/rcamdobuſires, pro- 
duces nothing uſeful: and others Which tigers, 
leopards, lions, and ſerpents, render almoſt un- : 
inhabitable. Italy is the only country that na- 
ture has treated like a mother. She has given 
to it univerſal empire, talents,” arts, all the ad- 
vantages of genius; and, above all, that lyre 
which caufed the Latins to triumph over the 
Greeks. In a e it n en 
laſtingpeane eg sag di 100) chat off 
Petrarch ee us, that e and ee 

had produced a happy effect upon his mind, 

that his ſoul became tranqu as 
longer agitated with thoſe inward conflicts whirk 
deſtroyed his health and his peace. The idea 
of Laura, ſays he, leſs frequently preſents: 
itſelf 3: and when it does, it has leſss power.” 
Inſtead of paſſing whole nights in tears he ſlept 
quietly; he was gay, every thing amuſed him: 
He thought nen and ſmiled at the fol- 
lies of love. 180 an, F e arn99} Ss 

Petrarch mined New ki ino Auguſt 
1337. No ſooner did he arrive than he ſaw 
Laura; no ſooner, had he ſeen her, than his 
wound, iſo newly cloſed, burſt open again, and 
his paſſion . n n more nenn _ 
erer. 460X155 714 15 of 
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Ideſired death, ſays he. I was even 
tempted to ſeek it in the violence of my an- 
guiſn. As a pilot at ſea dreads the rock on 
meeting with Laura. She was ſick; but the 
near approach of death had not diminiſhed the 
luſtre of her eyes. I trembled at her ſhadow. 
The ſound of her voice Spore ame of. mo- 
ian 4:15 ror 

In this dreadful ae 8 Wai: * had 
no other reſource but flight. He determined 
to leave the city of Avignon, which in other 
reſpects alſo was inſupportable to him. He, aſ- 
ſures us, the manners of its inhabitants, and the 
corruption of the court of, Rome, were the true 
motives of his departure. Perhaps, alſo, a ſecret 
chagrin that he was not advanced to a ſuperior 
poſt; while many worthleſs en were e 
to the higheſt dignities. FR EE 

Jo obtain ſuch acirnmbegen;? Glam: Patrarch, 
: it is neceſſary to frequent the palaces of the 
great, to flatter, promiſe, lie, diſſemble, and de- 
ceive; qualities to which I was a ſtranger. I 
have no averſion to ee but to the mad 
of gaining them. * 

He ſpeaks in the ſame manner of . e It 
18 ere alſo that the deſire of fame, in the 
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purſuit of letters, as well as his ſufferings from 
lover induced hitn to leuve Avignon. 

Having determined this matter, he could! ink 
of no ſituation ſo favourable to theſe views as 
Vaucluſe ; that delightful ſolitude which he 
went to ſee when a ſchoolboy” at Carpentras, 
and which made at that age ſo lively an im- 
preſſion upon his mind. Petrarch tells us, he 
ſometimes went there to moderate the ardour 
of his mind by à view of the cool waters of 
that marvellous. fountain, and the delightful 
ſhades of the woods with which it was ſur- 
rounded. reſolving to fix his reſidenee there, 
he bought a little cottage, with a ſmall field ad- 
joining, and went with no ner TO 
than Hh ee ige 

Vaucluſe is one of thoſe. ples in which 
nature delights to appear under a form the moſt 
ſingular and romantic. Towards the coaſt of 
the Mediterranean, and on a plain beautiful as 
the vale of Tempe, you diſcover a little valley, 
encloſed by a barrier of rocks, in the form of'a 
horſe-ſhoe, The rocks are high, bold, and 
groteſque; and the valley is divided by a river, 
along the banks of which are extended mea» 
dows and paſtures of a perpetual verdure. A 
path, which is on the left fide of the river, leads 
in gentle windings to the head of this vaſt am- 
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phitheatre,,,, There, at the foot of an enorn 
rock, and Air ectly. in front, you behold a pro- 
digious cavern, hollowed by the hand of nature; 
and in this cavern ariſes a fpring as eclebrate 


almoſt as that of Helicon. 4 5 


When the. waters of * nee are * 
you may enter the cavern, the gloom of 
which is tremendous. It is a double cayern; 
The opening into the exterior is an arch ſixty 
feet high ; that of the interior, thirty. Near 
the middle of the cavern you ſee an oval 
baſon, the longeſt diameter of which is one 
hundred and eight feet; and into this baſon, 
vithout jet or bubble, riſes that copious ſtream 
which for ms the river Sorgia. There isa 
common report that this fountain has never 
been fathomed. May not this proceed from 
the Water I iſſuing with great impetuoſity at 
the bottom, and thus forcing back the lead and 
line? However this may be, you ſee nothing 
but an expanſe of waters, ſmooth ns 'tran- 
quil. eb 105 
The ſurface of ha "aide wi is e This 
appearance is produced by the depth of the 


ſpring, the colour of f the rocks, I and. the ob- 


ſcurity of the cavern; for, in reality, nothing 
can be more perfectly clear and limpid than 


the water of this ſpring. It ſtains not the rocks 
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over which it paſſes nor does it produce either 
weeds or mud. But, what is very extraor- 
dinary, though ſo beautiful to the eye, it is 
harſh to the taſte, crude,” heavy, and difficult fo 
digeſt, It is excellent, however, for tanning and 
dying; and is ſaid to prombte the growth of a 
plant which fattens oxen; and hatches chicken s. 
Strabo, and mn 1 n N- er of wy 
peculiarity. -/ Y So Bt DIETS 
In the Wanne ſtate l the Sante, this 
water falls away through | ſome cavities under 
the rocks, and afterwards returns: to the day; 
and'-commences its courſe as a river. But 
during the fwell about the ſpring equinox; ane 
' ſometimes alſo after heavy rains, there is an 
aſtoniſhing accumulation. The: waters roll on 
with a lofty head to the opening of the cavern, 
and are precipitated and daſhed along the rocks 
with the noiſe of thunder. The tumult, How- 
erer, ſoon eeaſes; the waters are peaceably re- 
ceived into a deep and commodious channel, 
and form a- moſt delightful river, navigable 60 
its very ſource. This river is, in its progreſs, 
divided into various branches, waters many 
parts of Provence, receives ſeveral other ſtreams; 
reunites its vhs pp and falls into un Rhone 
een e e e Fs ee 
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Petrarch — raliſes on a 
ee e ee ah 
Seneca obſerves, that the PR ox grein 
rivers inſpire us with a kind of ventrution And 
that, were à river burſts out at once, altars 
fhould be erected. And I call heaven to witneſs, 
adds he, it is my firm reſolution to dedicate 
one to the fountain of Vaucluſe, as ſoon as my 
ſcattered faculties are a little collected. This 
altar ſhall be raiſed in the garden which hangs 
over the fountain. It ſhall not, however, be de- 
dicated, like thoſe of Seneca, to the gods of the 
rivers, or the nymphs of the fountains, but to 
the Virgin Mother of that God who has de- 
ſtroyed the altars, and mn _ eee 
of all other god... i 
Such was the e * Rande ten W n 
after his firſt retirement to Vaucluſe. But it 
was not the language of a heart as yet freed 
from the charms of love. The hiſtory of his 


mind during this eee is * nnn om 
his own-works.. | 

r In one of his letters, written n about this time 
N be ſays, Hays 

Here I make war upon my ſenſes and treat 
| them as my enemies. My eyes, which have 


drawn. me into a thouſand pms ſee no 


_— %"PF * 
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longer either gold or precious ſtones, or ĩvory or 


purple; they behold nothing, ſave the firma- 
ment, the water, and the rocks. The only fe- 


male who; comes within their ſight, is a ſwarthy 
deſerts. My ears are no longer courted by; 
thoſe harmonies of nn or voices which 
have often tranſported my ſoul; they hear no- 


thing but the lowing of cattle, the bleating og 


ſheep, the warbling of ves, and e mur 

of: theſſtreämi oa i has nalen Ty Fer 
I keep ſilenee from W hoy malt; Then 
is no one to converſe with; for people con- 
ſtantly employed, either in ſpreading their nets, 
or taking care of their vines and orchards, have 


no knowledge of the intercourſes of the world, 


or the converſations of ſociety. I often con- 


tent myſelf with the brown bread of my old 


fiſherman, and even eat it with pleaſure; and 


when I am; e with white, I almoſt 3 


return it. | 3 

This old 9 r is as en as iron, 
earneſtly remonſtrates againſt my manner of 
life; ſays it is too hardy, and aſſures me I can- 
not long hold out. I am, on the contrary, con- 


vinced, that it is more eaſy to accuſtom one's 


ſelf to a plain diet, than to the luxuries of a 


feaſt. Figs; raiſins, nuts, and almonds, theſe 
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are my delicacies, | cies, | I am fond of: the fiſi with 
which this river abounds; it is an entertain- 
ment to ſee them caught, and I ſometimes 
employ myſelf in ſpreading the nets. As to 
take me for a labourer or a ſhephlerxe. 
My manſion reſembles that of Cato, or 
Fabricius: my whole mem zonfiſts" o 
dog and my old fiſherman” cottage 
contiguous to mine. When 10 want . call; 
when I no longer ſtand in need of him, he re- 
turns to his cotts ge. I have ma myſelf two 
gardens; which pleaſe me marvellouſſy: I do 
not think they are to be equalled in all the 
world. Aud muſt#T- confeſs to you a more 
than female weakneſs with wich I am haunt- 
ed ? I am poſitively angry that there is any 
thing ſo beautiful out of Italy. Th Yuare my 
Tranſalpine Parnaſſus. 
One of theſe — is ſhady, formed for 
contemplation, and ſacred to Apollo. It hangs 
over the ſource of the river, and is terminated 
by rocks, or places acceſſible only to birds. 
The other is nearer my cottage, of an aſpect 
leſs ſevere; 'and devoted to Bacchus; and; what 
is extremely ſingular, it is in the middle 
rapid river. The approach to it is over a ridge 
of rocks which communicates with the garden; 


and there is u butital 
which givesit' ine appearan ſic bridg 
ito this grotto the — the Am never pene- 
trate 12 confident it much reſembles the 
place where Cicero nen went to n. 
It invites to ſtudy. ! 1 by 
Hither I. eee u 80 Hdintsi 
My mornings are engaged upon the hills, and 
my evenings either in the meadows, or in the 
garden ſacred to Apollo. It is ſmall; but 
moſt happily ſuited to rouſe the moſt 'ſluggith 
ſpirit, and elevate it to the ſkies. Here would 
I moſt Willingly paſs my days, was I not too 
near Avignon; and tob far from Italy. For why 
ſhould J conceal this weakneſs of my ſoul? T 
love Italy, and I hate Avignon. The peſtilen- 
tial influence of this horrid place empoiſons 
the pure air of 3 "One will nen me | 


to quit my retirement. 
To r n he writes this bene in- 
vitation: . 45 is 


pe noi is no e to Antändüste, no hal 
citizen to inſult, no wieked tongue to calum- 
niate. Neither quarrels, elamours, lau- ſuits, 
nor the din of war. We are ſtrangers to 
avarice, ambition, and envy; and have no great 
lords, to whom W N muſt be paid. 0 | 
thing. breathies joy, * and ſimplicity. _ 
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Minerva. 
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Our lot is neither that of poverty nor piches; 
but a ſweet, modeſt, and ſober ruſticity. The 
mhabitants are innocent, tractable, and unac 
quainted with arms. Our chief, od. affable, 
and a. lover of honeſt folks. The air healthy, 
the winds ſoft, the country open, the pings 
pure, and the river full of fin. We have 
ſhady woods, cool grottos, green lawns, ena- 
melled paſtures, and hills n 190 Bacch 


Ef %k; 


As to what reſpeds the mere ond, 10 one 
wes leſs trouble about it than myſelf... But 1 
can tell you, in one word, that every. thing that 
liveth,, upon the earth, or that moveth in the 
waters, is here as in the terreſtrial Paradiſe, to 
ſpeak in the language of the divines; or as in 
the fields of Elyſium, to ſpeak in that of the 
poets. A voluptuazy, who vas in nn _ the 
greateſt dainties, would be eaſily Accor ate 


in this neighbourhood,” ,, |... 1 | 
In another letter to a friend y we have «pig 
in a very different ſtxle z; 


Oft in the midſt of ſummer, ene 1 had 
ended. my midnight prayers, and the moon 
ſhone. bright, have I been irreſiſtibly impelled 
to. wander over the fields, or aſcend: the hills. 
Oft, at this ſilent hour, have L walked alone 
into the cavern, There no one. even in the * 
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. — ixed with horror. 
Petrarch retired to this Jelightfal pot t to cure 

himfelf of his — uu A 95 n __ 
letters; but in vain. | 

I may hide myſelf,” lays he, + big the 
: rofks; and in the woods; but there are no places 
ſo wild or ſolitary whither . W ou 1 
do not purſue me. IT 
Thrice in that dark 100 bach haz, ive: 
nought but ghaſtly ſhades are ſeen or heard, 
and claimed her ſlave. My limbs were froze 
with fear: my blood fled from my veins, and 
ruſhed upon my heart. Trembling I roſe tre 
morn; ànd left x houſe where all I ſaw alarm- 
ed mie. I climbed the rocks, I ran into the 
woods, watching with fearful eyes this dread- 
ful viſion. I may not be believed, but ſtill it 
followed.” Here Þ perceived it ſtarting froni a 
tree—there' riſmg from à fountain, — Now it 
deſeended from the rocks, or floated! on tlie 
clouds. eee g a * EAT 
with horror? 

1398. — palod near A 1 in this 
retreat. "O08 domeftics WhO Regs _ 1 | 

at ee 
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Avignon deſired their diſmiſſion, OY ou 


not bear to lead fuch recluſe live. 


He gives this character of tres LIEN hs: | 
was his domeſtic at rem i 

* He was, ſays. he, an ae Ati; 
brought up among the fountalkid and rivers, and 
ſeeking his livelihood in the rocks; but a very 
good man, merry, docile, and obedient. To 
ſay ſimply that he was faithful, would be too 
little; for he was fidelity itſelf. He under- 
ſtood: agriculture, and every thing relative to 
a country life. It was a maxim with him, 
that whatever was ſown the eighth of the ides 
of February, in the ſoil of ed — Woe: 
fail of being fruntfuL? {of Pooh itt 15m 

He had a wife, of W Petrareh a der 
this defcription in a letter to one of his friends: 
Her face is ſo withered; ſo ſcorched by 
the ſun, that was you to ſee her, you would 
think you beheld the deſerts of Lybia. or Ethi- 
opia. If Helen, Lucretia, or Virginia, had 
poſſeſſed faces like hers, Troy would have ex- 
ited ſtill; Tarquin would not have been driver 
from his kingdom, nor Appius have died in 
priſon. But though the face of my farmer's 
wife is black, nothing can be whiter than her 
ſoul. She does not feel the want of beauty; 
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and to look on her one would even ſay; it be- 
came her to be ugly. No creature was ever ee 
faithful, humble, and laborious. 

At the ſeaſon when the ee e can 


ſcarcely ſypport the heat of the ſun, ſhe paſſes 


her life in the fields; her hardy ſkin defies even 
the fury of the dog-days. At night, when the 
returns, ſhe works in her houſe like a young 
perſon juſt riſen. from ſleep. Never any com- 
plaints, never the leaſt murmur, nothing that 
ſhews the ſmalleſt variation of temper, eſcapes 
her. She lies on a bed of leaves. All her food 
is a black gritty bread; her drink a ſharp wine, 
which taſtes like vinegar, and with which ſhe 
mixes a great deal of water. If any one pre- 


ſents her with more delicate food, ſhe rejects 


it, becauſe it is not what ſhe has —_ en 
tomed to. | | 

Peach had hind, a houſe 4 a K 
ſant: : it was an uncomfortable dwelling, but 
he rebuilt it in the moſt ſimple manner. His 


beſt friends came ſeldom to ſee him; and, when 


they did, made but a ſhort ſtay. Others 
went only from the mere principle of charity, 


and as we ſhould go to ſee ſick people or pri- 


ſoners. Gui Settimo himſelf, that companion, 
that faithful friend, who had never left him 
n his childhood, had not the courage to 
18 
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Ae 3 inta this ſolitude. He was in ths: 


buſtle of the world, and, ſoliciting a place at 
court, was called to the bar. But when he 
could ſteal a few moments from the hurry of 
buſineſs, he went to paſs them in _ retreat 
with his friend, and faid with him, This is 
a port where I came to ſhelter ene — the 
tempeſts of the world. CI Fr 
The other friends of Petrarch e 10 him 
ſometimes, to excuſe een for not n 
him more frequently. 5 1 19 
It is not te to „e as s vou ids; 1: ſaid 
they to him. The life you lead is contrary 
to nature. In the winter you ſit like an -I 
in the corner of your chimney. In the ſummer 
you roam about the fields without eeaſing; or, 
if by chance you are found, it is Es _ 
ſelf under the ſhade of a m e 
Theſe friends of mine, \ fas Voted Fre- 
8 the pleaſures of the world as the ſupreme 
good; they do not comprehend that it is poſ- 
ſihle to renounce theſe pleaſures: They are 
ignorant of my reſources. T have friends 
whoſe ſociety is delightful to me; they are 
tinguiſhed in war, in council, and in letters. 
Eaſy to live with, always at my command. 
They come at ny call, and return when 1 de- 
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ſire them: they are never out of humour, and 
they anſwer all my queſtions with readlineſs. 
Some preſent in review before me the evetits 
of paſt ages; others reveal to me the ſecrets of 
nature: theſe teach me how to live, and thoſe 
how to die: theſe diſpel my melancholy by 
their mirth, and amuſe me by their ſallies of 
wit: and ſome there are who prepare my 
ſoul to ſuffer every thing, to deſire nothing, 
and to become thoroughly acquainted with it- 
ſelf. In a word, they open a door to all the 
arts and ſciences. As a reward for ſuch great 
ſervices, they require only a corner of my little 
houſe,” where they may be ſafely ſheltered: from 
the depredations of their enemies. In fine; x 
carry them with me into the fields, the ſilence 
of which ſuits them n mn eee nn 
and tumults of cities.” 

The village of Vauelufe! is in the Goceſe of 
Cavaillon, and is ſubject to it in ſpirituak and 
temporals ; the biſhop is ſovereign. Cavaillon 
is a little neat town, delightfully fituated at the 
foot of a mountain near Durance, four leagues 
from Avignon, and two from the fountain 
of M090 Touch ee this een of 
1 2 % +4 

if This town is neither urge well Seopleat 
nor well built. It has only name and an- 

1 4 
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tiquity ; it is ſpoken of as an ancient city, in 
ſome authentic memoirs about fifty years be- 
fore Chriſt, at the time that Julius Cæſar con- 
quered Britain. It was formerly built on the 
mountain, and was a Roman colony, as ap- 
pears from the medals of Lepidus. My friend 
Socrates ſaid pleaſantly enough, that it was 
like the little town which, according to ſome 
writers, king Agbarus offered to Jeſus Chriſt; 
The biſhopric reſembles its poſſeſſor; it is equal 
to the greateſt in dignity, and enjoys the free; 
dom. of the leaſt. n EE CH ITE 
+ © Philip of Cabaſſole 10 poſſeſſed: it three 
years. He was of an ancient and noble family, 
divided into two branches; one of them re- 
ſided at Avignon, the other at Cavaillon: he 
was of the ſecond branch, and not arrived at 
the age preſcrihed by the canons when he was 
made hiſhop. - One of his brothers, called John 
Elzeor, was at that time ſent from the king 
of Naples to the court of the pope. This fa- 
mily have always been attached to the houſe 
of 4 which has loaded them with bene- 
Philip received his education at Cavaillon, 
— place of his birth; he was made canon be- 
fore he was twelve years old, thirteen years af- 
ter archdeacon, and provoſt the year follow- 
ing. Three years after he had the biſhopric 
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vacant by the death of Gouffidi who had 
benen 2 * ae ex and ee on 
| All cribs a ee peak of Philip'0 of 
Cabaſſole as a man of 'diſtinguiſhed merit: In 
the government of his dioceſe he was juſt and 
impartial; the popes employed him in ſeveral 
nice and important offices, in which he con- 
ducted himſelf with wiſdom and dexterity. His 
mind was well cultivated, and enriched with a 
variety of knowledge; he gave all thoſe mo- 
ments to ſtudy which were not employed in 
public affairs. In the library of St. Victor, at 
Paris, there are ſome works of his in manuſcript, 
which have never been printed. Petrarch gives 
his eulogium in two words: He was, fays he, 
* a great man; with a little biopries! His merit 
afterwards 2 er to nl nn ITY in 
the church. 

Petrarch wy ew ae is de ad bak f ght 
hem he took the reſolution to fix at Vaucluſe : 
as ſoon as he got there, he went to pay his duty 
to him as his biſhop and his lord. Philip of 
Cabaſſole loved men of wit and letters: he was 
acquainted with Petrarch's high reputation, 
gave him the moſt obliging reception, and 
expreſſed great Joy” to W him ee in his 
tliagaſe rr 425 45964 
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le received me, ſaid Petrarch, as of old 
St. Ambroſe received St. Auguſtin, as a father 
and a biſhop. He afterwards vouchſafed to ad- 


mit me to the ſtricteſt intimacy, and came ſome- 


times to Van with no other view thas to _ 


me. 


„The biſhop. of: eilen dike a 060 at t Vans | 
n placed on the top of a rock, of which 
there remain now only the ruins. Its approach 
appears inacceſſible, and it is difficult to compre 
hend how it could ever be inhabited: we ſhall 


- ſee, however, that Philip de Cabaſſole went there 


frequently. The people of that country ſniew 
theſe ruins as the remains of the houſe of Pe- 
trarch 8 but they are miſtaken, for it was much 
lower, and nearer the river and the village. It 
was not long after this prelate became ac- 
quainted with Petrarch, that he had the misfor- 
tune to loſe one of his brothers, called Hnord : 
he was a knight of St. John of Jeruſalem, and 


died in the flower of his age during a voyage on 


the Red Sea. As ſoon as our poet heard this 


melancholy news, he went tq Cavaillon to con- 


dole with the biſhop on his loſs. He found him 
extremely affected, DR AI Sith 


of his. dignity. - 
When Idan 3 to Vauctule;" * 


e the biſhop a letter, in which he places 


An Ci. | 123 
his grief; and at the ſame time mentions with 
admiration the becoming manner in which he 
received the eee en Nin on this 
— W eee 3 
In the anſwer this ben We to Pe- 
trarch; he appeared moſt touched with the man- 
ner of his brother's death, and bitterly laments 
that, as he loſt his life on the ſen; n had 
not received the honoum of burial. wett S 
Petrarch took up the pen again, wo thiced 
Philip wich a weakneſs more natural to a wo- 
man than a biſhop. | He proves that the place 
of interment can never have any influenee on 
our happineſs in the other world; and he takes 
this oecaſion to ſpeak of ancient cuſtoms with 
reſpect to the burial ef the dead. He aſſerts, 
that the euſtom of reducing the body 
was not an ancient one among the Romans? 
that Lucius Sylla, the dictator, was the firſt of 
the Cornehan family who ordered his body to 
be burnt after his death, from the fear they 
fame reaſon, by thoſe who came after him. 
Petrarch ſhews, in this letter, that there are er- 
rors which proceed from habit; that certain 
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people accuſtomed to them; and that a man 
of underſtanding ſhould ſhake off vulgar preju- 
dices, and ſeek the truth in the nature, . ching 
themſelves. 

Petrarch had the e to find, grins 

friend in the provoſt of Cavaillon. Pons Sam- 
ſon obtained that dignity by the promotion of 
Philip de Cabaſſole to the epiſcopacy. Petrarch 
knew him from his childhaod., and they, had 
ſtudied together. welt lr i e 
le is juſtly called 3 1 1 Petramch,: 
a for he has as much ſtrength of mind as that 
ſcourge of the Philiſtines had of body. The 
provoſt of Cavaillon joined to this a great kuow- 
ledge of letters, and a ſweetneſs of manners, 
which rendered his ſociety delightful, The bi- 
ſhop loved him extremely. | 2 

Petrarch, who had not ſeen hh * ata al 
was charmed to find him ſo near, and to renew 
5 former friendſhip. -_ 

We learn that Petrarch often — viſits 
in this ſolitude, which he had no reaſon to 


expect or hope for, from perſons of rank and 


genius, who came from Italy, and the remoteſt 
parts of France, with no other view than to ſee 
and converſe with him. Some there were,” 
lays he, who ſent before them magnificent pre- 
ſents, perſuaded that liberality clears the way, 


*PETRARCB;' . a 


nons 


and opens the doors. They aſſured him they 
came only to ſee him; and, if they did not find 
him at Avignon, they ſet out immediately for 
Vaucluſe; He names only Peter de Poitiers, a 
man reſpectable for his piety and his knows 
ledge. He entered very young into the order 
of the Cordeliers; and was afterwards pro- 
moted by the popes John and Clement to gra 
priory of Cliſſon, and the abby of St. Javin'de 
Poitiers. His genius, or rather the taſte bf the 
age he lived: in, led him to view every ſubjęct in 
al light, which eee works r in 
. * REED 7 | "Beep © JEL. I 5 Atti 16377 7 35 
Europe us at. en Kinks! in an ex- 
pefting France 'to be invaded by the Engliſh. 
Edward: III. at this time king of: England, was 
a young prince full of fire, valour, and àmbi- 
tion, and poſſeſſed all the qualities that form 
a hero fand à conqueror. He diſputed the 
crown with Thilip of Valois, under pretext 
that, being nephew of the deceaſed king, by: 
Iſabella, his mother, he was a degree nearer 
than Philip, who was only his couſin-german., 
Philip oppoſed the Salic law, which excluded 
2 from the ſucceſſion, The Engliſſi lawyers: 
this aer WhO acknowledged this law: 
in — nee, maintained they had excluded fe- 
males, hegauſe of their weak capacities, from 
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wearing, though they might tranfmit, the 
crown. But in the aſſembly of the nobles it 
was univerfally decided, that women could not 
sive a e Fu ene e wth were not in” poſ- 


gan by little animoſities. 
Robert of Artois with open arins Ge thi 
been baniſhed from France for's falſehood he 
was gullty of in à proceſs at law; aud Philip 
returned the compliment by receting David 
de Bruce, king of Scotland, dethroned by Ed- 
ward Baliol, whom che king of EAI 
ported re 11 HOW enz e 

— Lowietos Bavaria tobki the fide 
of ' the Engliſh, and declared war "agaiif 
France. He ſummoned Humbert, the dau- 
phin of Vienna, who held his ute from the 
emperor, to aid him in this war. Philip, om his 
part, invited Humbert, as a vaſſal of the'crown 
to Which his father had rendered 'homage,” to 
come and join him at Amiens. te 

who'was by no means of a warlike difpoſition, 
found himſelf" very critically ſituateck; and he 
thought he might come off by ſtanding neuter. 
—_ knew the duuphin well; he had feet! | 
Him often at cardinal ' ä hen 


prince was at n . had. expreſſed a 
friendſhip for Petrarch, who was concerned to 
ſee him act a part contrary to his honour; and 
he undertook, to write to him, to draw him out 
of this lethargy, and to ſhew him the fatal 
conſequences which muſt enſue from it. It is 
probable that cardinal Colonna, Who loved 
Humbert, and Was intereſted in his glo e 
engaged Petrarch tl write this. hw as fol- 
lows: (3413 oo dog ot hoy ann we 
$ My. amg to you 9 to breaks ; 
ſilence, and to write \FOU- a letter w n if | 
it is read with the ſame diſpoſition in which it 
was written, may contribute to your glory, and 
ought to increaſe your kindneſs towards me. 
If the name of friend, with which. vou 0 
honoured me, is not an empty title, 1 think it 
is my duty to rouſe you! from fleep, and to ſet 
before you the en with amn en | 
threatened. Fa | th tbl yi a one ' 31; Te: any. 
ou perceive det; a war is; n ber 
tween the kings of France and England; your 
anceſtors have beheld nothing like it. All the 
princes and the nations of Europe are ſet: in 
motion. Nm. has a wider field of: glory 
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one live in peace in the midſt of 
«which encireles all. 


Liſten to Virgil, who aſfes, Can you ſleep 


in the ſituation you are in? Do you not ſee the 


Adangers that threaten you? Shame alone ſhould 


have drawn yôu out of your lethargy.” While 


all the warriors in Europe are armed, and ex- 


poſed to the heat of the dog- days, can you re- 
main buried in the boſom of luxury and eaſe ? 


"You are young, noble, robuſt, and powerful. 
"You appeared formerly, eager after glory; What 
reſtrains this deſire at preſent? Yow love ſloth; 


you fly from labour: but learn from Salluſt, that 


luxury ant idleneſs ſuit none but women, and 


thut labotir is che lot of men. Vou fear death : 
but what is death ?—A ſort of ſleep. Whut dif. 
between tlie day in Which we 
abegin, and that in whick we end our lives? The 
firſt itrouluces us to pain and trouble: the laſt 
Aelivers us from both. Hence the cuſtom drawn 
from the maxims of ſound philofbphy, to weep 
at the birth,” and a 596 at the n of their 
„friend? be ibn 
But even ke appofing) :death to be an evil, do 
vou beleve you can ſhelter yourſelf from it by 
"aloft and effeminate life? Are you ignorant of 
proverb which ſays, The palate kills 
wore than the ſword * Death ſeeks n. 


a 


pf 


AER 


finds us every ne Would 


may be decided. Call to mind what 


ſo much attached to life, as: to wiſh; i 0 


it at the expence of Naur hondur ? Many, had 
they died, ſooner, 


would have preſerved the 
names they afterwards. loſt;;.. witneſs Tarquin, 


Claudius, and Pompey... Shall the fear of death 


then prevent your going where your duty ealls? 


| rende think yourſelf in ſafety at home7 


Open your eyes, and you will ſee an enor- 


mous maſs, moved by the efforts of a thouſand 


nations, ready to fall Wherever fortune ſhall 
decree. Vour enemies ſurround the king: you 


renne nit, prejudiced; in your favour... If 


„ do you think he 


alien your codeine in annd. part ? If he is 


vanquiſhed, do you hope to reſt ſeeure from 


thoſe, dangers victory draws after it? Do not 


vou fear being overwhelmed in the common 


ruin ? They will ſay you remained neuter from 


fear, and not from good-will. They will oblige 
vou to be a ſpectator of the combat, however it 
happened 
to Metius, the Alban chief, who, retiring to an 
eminence, with the deſign. of declaring himſelf 


4 forthe victor, Was dragged to Pleces between four 


horſes, by, the order of Tullius Hoſtilius, Take 
my advice; awake from your drowſineſs, and, 
before it is too late, perfor 


VOL. I. 
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remain inactive, when all the world is in 
tion, reſembles death rather than lleep . 

This letter had no effect upon the dauphin. 
He paſſed the winter at Avignon, and vent not 
to Paris till July nen hare ONE buſineſs 
called him. 5 


Petrarch ſpeaks of a little pci that WA 


** about this time with a man whoſe rank 


was ſuperior to his judgment; and, in a letter, 
wrote thirty years after to Philip of ee e 
i eien this account of it 

This great perſon, whoſe Sokoth: was dil. 
pleaſing to me, invited me to go with him to 
St. Beaume. I conſtantly oppoſed his entrea- 
ties; but cardinal Colonna, to whom I could re- 
fuſe nothing, joined in them. I was obliged 
to comply,  and- ſuffered ' myſelf to be dragged 
thither. We paſſed three days and three nights 
in that ſacred aud horrible cavern. Weary of 
the ſociety I came-with againſt iny will, I wan- 


dered frequently into the neighbouring foreſts. 


I had fometimes recourſe to my uſual method 
of diſpelling the vexation one feels in diſagree- 
able ſociety. - My imagination brought to my 
view my abſent friends, and I converſed with 
them in my thoughts as if preſent. ' I had not 
long had the happineſs of knowing you; but 
you came to my aid on this occaſion, I thought 


H. 'PETRAROH, ” 31 
I Gay you rege Hear, and converſin . 10 


in my grotto.” f. 
Gerard, the becher of Petrarch, who was ith 
him in this journey, took this opportunity to 
viſit the monaſtery of the Carthuſians, which is 
only two leagues from St. Beaume, and confirm- 
ed himſelf in the project he had muß; von- 
ceived of becoming a Carthufian, 
Italy was ſtill in commotion, and all the telt 
of Europe. The biſhop of Verona was mur 
dered in a fray; and Azon de Corege, and Wil. 
liam de Paſtrengo, were ſent to Avignon' to re- 
preſent this affair to the pope. *Petrarchy 
who was then at Vaucluſe, no ſooner' heard of 
their arrival, than he flew to Avignon, eager to 
ſee his dear friend. But hardly had he ſet foot 
in that city, when he felt his wound open 
again!. Convinced that he had no reſource but 
in flight, and that he had not a moment to 
loſe, he returned that/very night to his retreat, 
without | ſeeing thoſe” dear friends whom he 
ſought” With ſo much ardour. After 'Petrarch 
was ſettled at Vaucluſe, whenever he made # 
Journey to Avignon, he lodged in a little houſe 
delonging to Lelius, who was at Rome with 
the biſhop of Lombes/ As ſbon'as William de 
| Paſtrenigo heard that Petrarch was come to ſee 
bim, he went immediately to this — but 


K Z 
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finding n no one there, | Ho Te the folloy vs 
billet : 5 77 
TH Where ten my dear Petrenhf 1 
knocked at the door of my friend Lelius; I 
called: no one made anſwer. Come out of 
your den, I beſeech you, and ſhew vourſelf t to 
a friend, who longs to behold you... 
Petrarch returned this anſwer : {hop bids 
Lou were aſtoniſhed not to find me at 
Avignon, where I formerly was ſo happy to ſee 
you.” But you ought to be ſtill more ſurpriſed 
that, having quitted the country at the ſeaſon 
when it is moſt agreeable to me, I ſhould re- 
turn again in ſo much haſte without having 
embraced you. Liſten to my reaſons for a 
conduct ſo very ſingular. The ſun is going to 
fet, and your courier haſtens me. I have not 
time to inform you of my ſufferings in the city 
you are in; perceiving that the only means of 
recovering my health was to leave it, I took 
this ſtep, notwithſtanding the efforts of all my 
friends to detain me. Alas! their friendſhip 
ſerves only to my deſtruction. I came into 
this ſolitude to ſeek a thelter from the tem- 
peſt; and to live a little for myſelf, before I 
was called to die. I was near the mark 1 
aimed at; I felt, with extreme joy, my mind 
was more at eaſe; the life which I led · ſeemed 


c 


11, PETRARCH. ., Ns | 
to me to approach to that of the bleſſed in 


heaven. But behold the force of habit and of 


paſſion; J return often, though led by no bu- 
ſineſs, into that odious city. I caſt myſelf 
into the nets in which I was before enſnared. 
I know not what wind drives me from the 
port into that ſtormy ſea where I have been ſo 
often ſhipwrecked. I am no ſooner there; than 
E feel J am in a veſlel toſſed on every tide. | Hee 
the firmament on fire, the ſea rage, and rocks 
ready to daſh me in pieces. Death ꝑreſents 


itſelf to my eyes; and, what is worſe than 
death, I am weary of wy ene ee 
that. which is to come. 

This is all the — 1 can n at 188. 
ſent for not having had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
vou. The cares Which conſume my heart 

ſeized upon me as ſoon as I ſet foot in Avig- 

non: they threatened me as a rebellious ſlave 
who had broken his fetters. To avoid the 
new ones they were preparing, I fled. with 


precipitation. I departed at night, not daring 
to attempt it by day. Touched, with my con- 
dition, you will pardon me for not ſeeing you. 


Vou will plead my cauſe in the world, where 
they conſider as a madneſs my due the Ou 
to ag in ſolitude. ? 97 


de ee ms 5 aeg 
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;:;* Your: precipitate flight, my dear Petrarch, 
diſpleaſed me extremely: with grief I. found 
myſelf. deprived of your converſation. : Is it 
eaſy to hear the abſence of a friend whoſe pre- 
ſence is ſo delightful? | Your letter came very 
ſeaſonably to diſſipate my chagrins, and refreſni 
my mind after the fatigues of buſineſs. I learn 
with: pleaſure that you have. forced open the 
door of your priſon, and burſt the chains that 
bound you; that, after having weathered 
violent ſtorm, you are at laſt arrived at the port 
vou aimed at, ee in it 2 pl: reflection 
and tranquillity. S _— 44389 : 

I. ſee from hw ally —_ 3 at Vaucluſo:ia 
the courſe of the day. At ſun- riſe, awakened 
by the concert of the woods, and the murmurs 
of your fountains, you olimb up the dewy hills, 
from whence you fee under you beautiful and 
well cultivated fields, and perhaps the fea; cos 
vered yer with 1ails, Lou have always your 
table-book with you, to which you commit 
every moment ſome new production of your 
mind. When the fun ſhines on the horizon you 
go into your little houſe, to a repaſt ſimplei as 
thoſe of Curius and Fabricius. This is ſoon: fal- 
lowed by a.ſhort fleep, after which, to avoid the 
heat, you enter into the valley, where, when the 
ſun begins to decline, the ſhadows of the moun- 


——q 


that 1 1 wir —— _ Prin 
out of the rock, from whence, guſhing nd 
ſhining. waves, it flows in a en deer, 


which waters the vallf. 


Th 


© I diſcover that tremendous cavern. WA 
you enter when, the water is low, and breaths 
a cool air in the burning [heats of ſummer; 
that grotto ſuſpended on waters more tranſpar | 
rent than glaſs; and 1 behold you ſeated in the 
ſhade,  feaſting your eyes on thoſe delightful 
proſpects. From hence viewing the things of 
the world as a ſhadow that is paling away, 
you renounce them to employ your time in 
ſuch productions as the Nymphs: and the Muſes 
applaud. When you leave theſe contempla- 
tions your hands are empty, but your tables 
are full. But think not to pollets, alone the 
treaſures of your mind. Mine is never abſent, 
but partakes with you. an e 5 ymen SO 10 
it is agreeable. 7 
Adieu, my dear Dann. Forget not you 
other ſelf.” | 
1339 William, Boe aſap * a 
year at Avignon, occupied with the negociation 


be was charged with, and in which he ſus- 
en, ' Wins Went to Vaucluſe ee We 
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could ſteal a few hours from his buſineſs; an x 
alfiied' Pettarch in the cultivation of his gur. 


150 


Petrarch, after this, made {overt journies 
to Avignon. He ſometimes fancied himſelf 
cured: but, like Virgil's hind, he always car 
ried about with him the fatal arr. 
am weary,* ſays he, of my tears, -which | 
I med day and night, and of feeling that Fam 
the wretched object of my own' averſion. At 
my ſepulchre I would not have your name en- 
graved upon my tomb; a teſtimony to future 
ages, that by the darts of Laura I was bereft of 
life. Accept rather this tender and faithful 
heart; treat it with more kindneſs: dry up my 
tears, and ſpeak peace to my ſoull ?! 

Petrareh was in the unhappy ſtate peculiar to 
a love tender like his when directed to an im- 
proper object, and whoſe ſociety he could 
therefore obtain very rarely, and for ſhort in- 
tervals only: he knew not how to think, or 
how to act; he was irreſolute and miſerable. 
When he Wand himſelf more at liberty, he 
wiſhed for his chains; when oppreſſed by their 
weight, he ſighed for liberty. This, it muſt be 
owned, is a melancholy ſituation of the human 
mind, and the dreadful n of a mif⸗ 
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BARE affection; and, whatever palhations ma may 4 
be drawn in excuſe for Petrarch, 'who lived in 
a dark age, under the clouds of fapert5tidk. 2 
which at that time covered the world, no apo- 

logy can be made with juſtice, 'at preſent, | for 
thoſe whoſe characters reſemble his in this un- 
happy point of view; ſince the light both of 
ſacred and moral truth, now clearly conveyed to 
all, rejects all ſophiſtry in reſpect to the internal 
diſpoſition, as well as the outward conduct, and , 
condemns: as certainly the inward encourage». 
ment of the paſſion As the utwar, whos aaron acl 
of the crime. HO ACTI Tt = 

Even Petrareh himſelf n to 1816 fen 
this truth, and cenſured his own condu&t- on 
theſe principles, as well as bitterly lamented. - : 
the ſufferings) it cauſed him, in the dialogue 
he draws between himſelf and St. Auguſtin. 

The following ſentiments, drawn from ſome 
ſonnets he wrote about this time, addreſſed to 
the eyes of Laura, do alſo fully prove theſe ſuf. 

ferings, nt are too deferiptive wa Laure to: be; 
omitted. _ „ Go LAY bY 

5 Bright eyes! where Live has eſtabliſhed his 
empire! it is to you J addreſs myſelf. My 
Muſe is cold and languid, but the ſubje& I am 
upon will cheriſh .and. inſpire it. To thoſe who 
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ſing your praiſe you give the wings of love, 
which elevates them far above all that, 38. groſs 


and terreſtrial, Borne upon theſe wings, I dare 
exprels, the feelings which, pape "ng been an. 
cealed in my heart. 90 
Ve faithful witneſſes of. the. life. I 8 Ve 
fields and flowers, ye mountains, .wogds, and 
vallies, which ſurround me, how often have ye 
heard me call death ta my ſuccour! for fur who 
" wounds i is not;touched with my diſtreſs, .. 
Bright eyes! ſerene beyond — I 
complain not of ,yau, though transfixed by, your 
darts, which I cannot fly. Behold the pale- 
neſs of my viſage, and then judge the condition 
to which you have reduced meh, ts | 
But grief makes me wander: Rather ole 
J die in their preſence than live deprived « 9 thei 
e i $3; 
Les, charming x gh 1 Ae in : your 
eyes a light which points out the path, and 
guides me in the road to heaven. By a long 
and delightful ſtudy, I read in them all that 
paſſes in your ſoul. It is this view excites me 
to virtue, raiſes me above the joys of ſenſe, and 
leads me to true glory: it ſpreads over my 
heart that inexpreſſible repoſe which fills it 
vith ma and andere it en to wy 


3 
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other obi In this ſtate of -enjayment, my 
thoughts, my words, and eee _ the 
ſtamp of immortality! 15 b ar en 


The happieſt lovers, ls brighteſt ee 
of fortune, have never felt my joy, when in- 
dulged with thoſe tender regards beſtawed' by 


love and Laura. I ſee it with grief; nature has 


not formed me worthy of theſe heaveny re- 


gards; but it is my ambition to become ſo. H 


I can purify my heart, if I can detach it from 
every inferior impulſe, perhaps a good name will 
compenſate flir my want of endowmenta. This 
but in: thoſe tranſporting emotions which are the 
moſt exquiſite gratifteations to a chaſte and ten- 
* heart. F in eam! 2111 4d. boos 43 
In paſt ages men, filled with a nohle em- 
ee traverſed the ſeas and the mauntains, 0 


ſeek from a diſtant ſoil things that were rare 
and excellent. As for me, I need not travel 


far; for I find e n in e eyes l | 


adore: . Ag 8 1. 
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„„ 4 0 abet A 
night toſſed by the tempeſt, raiſes his eyes to- 
wards the heavens to direct him in hig-courſt, 
fo I, in the ſtorms of my paſſons, turn towards 
my bright and polar ſtars. Theſe are my di- 
rectors; they are my guides in every ſtep that 


© 
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I take. 0, Laura! I am N without vou. 
If, cultivated by your kind hand, I ſhould 
produce any Fruit; the glory, the t mall be 
W $2459 4 HE DOE ruth * 
We will now "SHS 3 hos affairs of ran 
Benedict XII. drew to Avignon the beſt TY 
tiſts, to aſſiſt in raiſing that enormous edifice 
which * hag mne * n and, has ſuc- 
ceſſors. i OS 
£1 Painting 8 a this t an Ka revive. Hoke 
the pupil of Cimabue, the man ho raiſed this 
art from its aſhes, died in 1336. He left a pupil 
who followed his ſtyle of painting, and who 
had worked with him in Rome, at that famous 
Moſaic picture repreſenting the bark of St. Pe- 
ter toſſed by the tempeſt. This pupil of Gi- 
otto was called Simon Martini, and ſometimes 
Simon de Sienna, becauſe he was born in that 
followed him to Rome, where he executed 
ſome pittures / that eſtabliſhed his reputation. 
He worked afterwards with ſucceſs in Tuſ- 
cany, always in the manner of Giotto; after 
"whoſe death Benedict invited him in a very preſ- 
ang manner, ſays Vaſari, to Avignon, lie 
intended to have the hiſtory of the martyrs 
RE by him, for the ornament of his . 
lace. e eee eee Rt 184" 
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Simon was not famous for deſign; as is evi- 
dent from ſome pictures of his àt Piſa, the 
ſubjects of which are taken from the life of St. 
Renier; but he had invention, and ſueceeded 
admirably in portraits. When he came to 
Avignon, his behaviour gained him the love and 
eſteem of all the prelates, and he ſoon became 
acquainted with Petrarch. He loved his'coun- 
trymen, and, above all, men of genius; and he 
attached himſelf very ſincerely to the Sienneſe 
poet: a certain affinity which ſubſiſts between 
poetry and painting contributed to ſtrengthen 
the band of their union. Simon held the fame 
rank among the 8 as Poregele ay tle 
poets. Ee 1801 

Petrarch deſired nis friend to dra a fall 
picture of Laura, ſo ſmall as to be portable. 
Simon, who was delighted to exerciſe his ta- 
lents on ſo celebrated a beauty, gave Petrareh 
this mark of his friendſhip with the greateſt 
readineſs. There is yet at Avignon, in the 
houſe of Sade, an old picture of Laura, which 


was probably a copy of this given to Petrarch. 


Laura appears in it dreſſed in red, holding 
à flower in her hand, with a ſweet and mo- 


deſt rer e ee in netinin 8 to hae 


neſs, ads 
_ Petro e ae on „ieh o- 
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eaſion in one of his poems: What a happineſs,” 


ſays Vaſari, (who was himſelf an eminent painter 
in the fixteenth century,) for a painter to be 


united with a great poet ! He ſhall draw a little 


picture, which can only laſt a certain number of 


years, becauſe painting is ſubjeR to all ſorts of 
accidents, and for his reward he ſhaltbeimmor- 
talized by pond which are e oy n r 
1. Ines Dus 
Whether the Gi of emen was ſo 
filled with Laura, that it was ever preſent when 
he propoſed to paint a beautiful woman, or 
whether he meant by this to oblige and expreſi 
his acknowledgments to Petrarch, it is certain 


he drew her figure on many ee in which 


feos 
On a a painting in Freſco ſhe' is dreſſod in 
green at the feet of St. George on horſeback, 
who delivers her from the dragon. This piece 
zs under the portico of Notre Dame de Dons, 
and is much damaged by the injuries of the 
weather. Laura is placed in another of his pic- 
tares in the church of St. Marie Novella at 
Florence. Among the females who repreſent 
the pleaſures of the world, we ſee Laura dreſſed 


in green, with a little flame riſing out of her 


breaſt, her gown ſtrewed over with flowers. 
In another picture in the ſame church, Pe- 
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trarch is drawn ſtanding by a knight of Rhodes. 
At Sienna alſo they ſhew a picture of the Virgin, 
drawn by Simon, which is a portrait of Laura: 
ſhe! is there dreſſed i in n with bur 2 fixed | 
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Ml theſe! biddates of Th were not thought 
ſufficient by Simon to expreſs his love for Pe- 
trarch. There was a 'manufeript of Virgil upon 
vellum, with the commentaries ''of Servius, 
which he greatly prized. ' Simon painted on the 
firſt leaf of this manuſcript very elegant figures, 
which repreſented all the ſubject of the Aneid: 
This is to th ſeen! at Milan, in n une 
library. 
1340. The firſt Foil of egy endende a 
at Vaueluſe were employed in a deep ſtudy of 
the Roman hiſtory, and he undertook to write 
it from Romulus to Titus: an immenſe work in 
an age when manuſcripts were rare, and the 
ſubje& ſtill buried in obſcurity. His imagina- 
tion was warmed with the fine paſſages in the 
life of Scipio Africanus. By a' ſort of inſtinct, 
he had from childhood given Scipio the prefe- 
_ rence to the heroes of antient, as Stephen Co- 
lonna to all thoſe of modern, Rome. He wiſhed 
to write an epic poem on this ſubjet. At that 
time this was the utmoſt effort of the hu- 
man mind, and the moſt probable means of 
4 
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gaining him the laurel crown, for. which ho- 
nour he had long ſighed. He was not dif- 
couraged by difficulties. He ſet about and pro- 
ſecuted this work with ſo much ardour, that 
in the ſpace of a year the poem was far ad- 
vanced. He gave it the name of Africa, be- 
cauſe it recited the victories of Scipio over the 
Carthaginians in the ſecond Punic war. If 
Petrarch had known the poem of Silius Itali- 
cus on this ſubject,” he would hardly have un- 
dertaken it: but that being concealed in a mo- 
naſtery, was not found till 1415 : that of En- 
nius he was acquainted with. Ennius, ſays 
he, has ſung fully of Scipio; but, in the opi- 
nion of Valerius Maximus, his ſtyle is harſh and 
vulgar. There is no elegant poem which has 
for its ſubject the glorious actions of that con- 
queror of Hannibal. I am reſolved to cele- 
brate his ae in Ms Tow: manner I am 
able. 

The biſhop of Cavaillon, jr Bi that his 
cloſe application to this work would deſtroy his 
health, which appeared to him already injured, 
came one day, and aſked him for the key of his 
library. Petrarch, not aware of his intention, 
gave it him immediately. The biſhop, after 
having locked up his books and his papers, . faid 
to him, I command you to remain ten days 


vithout reading or writing. Petrarch n 
but it was with extreme reluctance | "The firſt 
day. that he paſſed after this interdiction ap- 
peared. to him longer than a year; the ſecond 
he had a violent head-ach from morning to 
night; and on the third he felt ſome ſymptoms 
of a fever. The biſhop, touched with his con- 
dition, reſtored to him in the e moment his 
keys and his health. 5 

Notwithſtanding his ne m Fs Scipio, 
E was not ſo. abſorbed. but that he found 
time for other ſtudies. He had long deſired 
to learn the Greek language, that he might 
read Homer and Plato, of whoſe works there 
were at that time no tolerable tranſlations. 

The name of Homer, ſays he, is hardly 
N to thoſe barbarians from whom we are 
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only ſeparated. by the Alps. Would to God 


we were divided from them by the ocean 


itſelf! The book which now paſſes under the 


name of Homer is only, an abridgment of the 
Iliad, dne by a men whale name is un- 
known.“ 

The Greek 1 was never totally loſt 
in Italy; but at the time I am ſpeaking of there 
were hardly ſix perſons who were acquainted 


with the rudiments of it: and though Dante, 


in his famous poem, cites ſeveral Greek au- 
VOL, 1. L. 
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thors, Manneti and Philelphe aſſure us that 
he was ignorant of that language. | 
Petrarch was ſo happy this year as to hos 
an opportunity of learning it at Avignon ; and 
this engaged him to make a longer ſtay in this 
_ city than he had ever done ſince his eſtabliſh- 
ment at Vaucluſe. Barnard Borlaam, a Greek 
by deſcent, but born in Calabria, a monk of St. 
Baſil, and abbe of St. Sauviur at Conſtantino- 
ple, came to Avignon on an embaſſy from An- 
dronicus, the young Greek emperor, to the 
pope, to procure à council for the reunion of 
the Greek and Roman churches, which had 
ſeparated in the ninth century. The pretext 
for this ſchiſm was, that the Greeks believed 
the Holy Ghoſt proceeded immediately from 
the Father; the Latins, from the Father and 
the Son: and ſome diſpute about the conſecra- 
tion of the holy bread. Borlaam brought let- 
ters of recommendation from Philip, king of 
France, and Robert, king of Naples, to facilitate 
the ſucceſs of the negociation. 

Boccace thus deſcribes this Greek envoy, 
whom he knew at Naples : 
Borlaam was a little man, with great know- 
ledge and underſtanding. Greece has not, for 
many years, produced ſo wiſe a man. He was 
profoundly verſed in all that relates to hiſtory, 
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in philoſophy, and the Greek language; and 
from the princes and learned men in Conſtan- 
tinople he received certificates, which atteſted 
the ſuperiority of his abilities. He had a ſubtle 
and penetrating mind, and perfectly underſtood 
Euchd, Ariſtotle, and Plato. But he expreſſ- 
ed with difficulty what he conceived vith 
amazing eaſe and quickneſs.” 55 

Petrarch was ſolicitous to be ca 
with ſuch a man as Borlaam, and ſought with 
eagerneſs to be inſtructed in the Greek lan- 
guage. Borlaam, on his fide, wiſhed as much 
to be acquainted with the Latin tongue, which 
he knew only a little of, having been. educated 
by maſters who ſpoke that language. Theſe 
views ſoon united them. They began by read> 
ing Plato. From this philoſopher Petrarch 
tiew many refined ſentiments on the nature 
of love, the origin of ſouls, their tranſmigration, 
and their paſſage into the planets when diſen- 
cumbered from the body. Petrarch would 
ſoon have become perfect in the Greek lan- 
guage, under this able maſter, had he continued 
at Avignon; but the bad ſucceſs of his nego- 


_ ciation haftened his departure. Petrarch was 


in deſpair at loſing his tutor; and Borlaam ge- 

nerouſly owned, that in this commerce he had 

learnt much more than he was able to teach. : 
L 2 
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The loſs o one friend, however, was made 
up to Petrarch by the arrival of another, who 
was as neceſſary to regulate the motions of his 
heart as this Greek maſter, was to increaſe the 
riches of his mind. This was father Dennis, 
whom Petrarch had ſo often conſulted about 
his paſſion. He could not have arrived at a 
more fortunate moment ; his patient wanted 
more than ever the exertion of his {kill ; for re- 
lapſes are the rocks moſt to be feared, as well 
by the phyſician of the ſoul as the phyſician of 
the body. This wiſe Auguſtin, being, adyanc- 
ed in years, thought it time to quit the pulpit, 
and the univerſity of Paris, where he had ap- 
peared with great honour, to enjoy the ſweets 
of repoſe in the boſom of his country, and 
came to Avignon with the intention of going 

by ſea to Florence. 
Petrarch did all he coal bo nancy {OG to 
alt Vaucluſe, and finding him reluctant, he 
ſeconded his ſolicitations with A billet, as fol- 
lows : 
Can nothing induce you, my dear . 
to come to my ſolitude? Neither the beau- 
ties of the place, nor the friendſhip you have 
always expreſſed for me? Will nothing tempt 
vou to come to a friend ſolitary and aban- 
doned : ? Will not my ardent e and * 
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pity you muſt have for my con dition, de eternii ine 
you to paſs ſome days with your diſciple, and 
honour his retreat with your preſence? If _ | 
motives are not ſufficient, permit me to employ 
others which appear to me irreſiſtible; There is 
in this place a poplar tree of ſo immenſe. a 
ſize, that it covers with its ſhade not only the 
river and its banks, hut alſo a conſiderable e* 
tent beyond them. They tell us, that kin g 
Robert, of Naples, invited by the beauty of 
this ſpot, came here to unburden his mind from 
the weight of public affairs, and enjoy in this © 
delightful ſhade the ſweets of repoſe. He 
brought with him his queen, as famous for her 
beauty as her birth; Clemence, his niece, the 
widow of a great king ; and a prodigious train 
of lords and ladies. 
While this brilliant court amn dhe 
ſelves in wandering over the meadows, hunt- 
ing in the woods, drawing the ponds, and con- 
triving a thouſand rural games on the banks of 
the river, the king, ſeated on the enamelled 
lawn, under the ſhade of this fine tree, was bu- 
: ried in deep thought. His penetrating mind, 
| accuſtomed to pry into the bowels of the earth, 
ſought perhaps ſome ſecret of nature; or per- 
haps he was converſing with fortune, and 3 
ing, You may continue to overwhelm m 
% 3 
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With . but I am not to be blinded by 
your deceitful careſſes; for I know that death 
purſues, and will ſoon: raiſe me beyond the cirele 
of them all.“ He might perhaps be meditating 
ſame great project, to puniſh: the perfidious 
prince who ſo unjuſtly withheld à part of 
his kingdom. Whatever were the reflections 
which occupied the mind of this great man, 
mo were n i ” and . "ye 
a; 6 Abd: will not you; 2 hi; e come 
vith tranſport to à place fo honoured 2 Will 
not you revere the tree that covered him; and 
kiſs with tranſports the facred footſteps of a 
prince who will be . in veneration by 
poſterity ?? 5 dr 3: þ 
The king, of whom Pets given ſo high 
an eulogium, in which flattery had no part, 
was Robert, ſon of Charles II. and grandſon of 
Charles I. He was the third king of Naples, 
of the honſe of Anjou; and vas crowned at 
Avignon the ſame year that pope Clement V. 
eſtabliſhed the holy ſee in that city, of which 
Robert was the lord in his own in as count of 
Provence. 
He was, fays obs * the . true 
. king of his time; for I call none kings but thoſe 
who rule themſelves... In him every virtue was 


WE” 


united; he'was a good maſter, a good father, a 
good huſband: religious from principle, cou- 
rageous from nature, pacific for the good of his 
people. He was the only pris ce who loved let- 
ters, and encouraged men of learning. He re» 
ceived them with kindneſs, and attended with 
pleaſure to their works. He loved to communi- . 
cate what he knew, and he bluſhed not to learn 
even in his advanced age. One of his favourite 
fſayings was, We WO". DMs. by giving 
and receiving inſtruction 

* Neither the cnpricicuſiiels of Soni whoſe 
favours and whole. cruelties he had alternately 
experienced, the ignorance of his time, nor 
the contempt in which ſcience was held, could 
detach him from ſtudy. In the midſt of the 
moſt important affairs, in the tumult of war, 
day and night he would always have his books 
about him. He became by this means a phi- 
loſopher, theologian, | mathematician, aſtrono- 
mer, and even a phyfician; and was beſides 
well verſed i in n n Fn *_ all * 
ſciences. 

8 * Was e Foy this united 
with Petrarch, being at Naples before he pro- 
duced thoſe works which have ſince rendered 
him fo celebrated, obtained from this prince 
the moſt gracious reception, and knew him 
LA 
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well. He is, ſays he, the wiſeſt king that 
has eee eee All the world was 
of the ſame opinion. He was, however, a be- 
liever in judicial ne, which was OO ally | 
of the age er lvech in?! d les 

This prince made a voyage into Provence i in 
1319, and reſided at Avignon four years, in the 
court of John XXII. who owed his elevation to 
Robert, and had a fincere regard for him. And 
it was at this time he went to viſit Vaucluſe, the 
account 155 which ee e in the e 

D Dennis Vielded: at laſt to than folicita- 
tions of Petrarch, who had addreſſed this monk 
with great ſkill, as he had a ſingular attachment 


and veneration for king Robert. Their union 


began at Avignon, and was founded upon a 
great ſimilarity of taſte and knowledge, and had 
been kept up ever ſince by an interchange of 


letters, in which the moſt important queſtions 


were diſcuſſed. Unhappily for Petrarch, father 
Dennis, who was in haſte to return to his own 
country, made but a ſhort ſtay at Avignon. On 
his arrival at Florence, he found that city more 
agitated than ever by the R commotions 
already mentioned. 

In July of the ſame year Garin Was ame 
of the ſun in the ſign of Cancer, which hap- 


pens,” ſays Villani, -* nl once in a hundred 
years; and announces, according to the ancient 
aſtrologers, very heavy calamities. On this 
occaſion their judgment proved true; a great 
deal of miſchief was done by violent ſtorms, 
and by the plague and famine at Florence. 
Theſe calamities determined father Dennis to 
yield to the invitations of king Robert, who had 
preſſed him a long time to come and end his 
days in his court. The king received him 
with open arms, and gave him an apartment in 
his own palace, that he might enjoy more of 
his ſociety. By a public act he beſtowed on 
him houſes for the foundation of a convent 
and a Were at nen Wann 1s a Hr of 
Naples. „ 71 
In the fiſt Seeder tis Which i father Dennis 
had with this prince, he ſpoke to him of Pe- 
trarch as of a man whom he highly loved and 
eſteemed. Robert already knew Petrarch by 
reputation, and the eulogy of father Dennit 
augmented the good opinion he had conceived 
of his character, and determined him to fend 
him a letter. It is much to be lamented that 
this letter is loft. He encloſed in it an epitaph 
for the judgment of Petrarch on the niece we 
have mentioned; and was, fays Villani, 
a queen of great wee 2 knowledge. He 
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takes the occaſion to lament, as a Chriſtian and 


a philoſopher, the miſeries of life, and the ne- 


cCeſſity of death; oppoſed to which, there is no 
conſolation but in the hopes of immortality, 
It is eaſy to imagine the joy of Petrarch when 


he received this mark of goodneſs from a prince 
of whom he had a long time conceived the 
higheſt idea, and whoſe favour and approbation 


he PRIN: ee n was the nn he 
d ret oth Day 
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in | the letter I have received, the juſtneſs and 
_ dignity of the thoughts, or the graces of the 
ſtyle. I did not imagine the human mind ca- 
pable of expreſſing its ideas on ſo ſublime a 


ſubject with ſo much variety, ſtrength, and 


preciſion. The beginning of your letter, in 


which you paint in ſo lively a manner the miſ- 
fortunes of human life, made fo ſtrong an im- 


preſſion on me, that I almoſt repented I ever 
came into the world: but the hand which 
made the wound contributed to heal it. 
What you ſay of the immortality of the foul 
relieved my drooping ſpirits, and I then felt a 
kind of joy that I was born mortal. After 
having broken the chains which impriſon the 
foul, and caſt. off the outward covering, how 


delightful to be clothed with that immortal 


4 
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robe which will sender our bodies: 0 
ptible This expectation, which our fazth 
preſents to us, was unknown to the heatbhen 
Philoſophers: but they felt that the ſoul was 
not to die. Pherecydes was the firſt among 
them who openly maintained this truth; Epi- 
curus the only one who denied it. From Phe- 
'recydes it pafſed to Pythagoras, from Pythago- 
ras to Socrates, and then to Plato who com- 
poſed a treatiſe on that ſubject, which Cato af 
And Cicero eſtabliſſied this doctrine in his dif · 
ecourſes on eee eee d n other 
parts of his works. Cent 
But to — 1 m eee 0 fool 
that I am! Not only to the greateſt of kings, 
but to the greateſt of philoſophers. Deign to 
pardon me, illuſtrious prince 1 if, carried away 
by my zeal for the ſubject, I fought to confirm 
by foreign teſtimonies a truth which verifies 
itſelf, and makes me ſigh for that day ſo ge- 
nerally dreaded by mortals. I envy the fate of 
that niece whoſe: epitaph you vouchſafed to 
ſend me; whoſe humble and courteous man- 
ners, though a fovereign princeſs, rendered her 
truly worthy of the name the bore. Though 
taken from hence in the bloom of youth and 


kingdom where ſhe: was born, as in that to 


which ſhe ſucceeded, ſhe yet appears to me 
the moſt happy, becauſe you have immortaliſed 


her here, and ſhe is enjoying a felicity that is 


everlaſting. How then can any one call that 
princeſs dead who lives in fame on earth, and 
is exalted to bliſs in heaven? Your epitaph will 
tranſmit the memory of your niece with your 
own to poſterity; and it will be ſaid of her, as 
Alexander ſaid of Achilles, How happy is ſhe 
to be celebrated by ſo great a poet! But I fear 
I ſhall weary you by the length of my letter, 
The elegant conciſeneſs of yours warns me to 
conclude. I pray heaven to preſerve a life 
crowned e With n laurels of b and of 
Apollo.“ WL a 

Some time Ader this Pere nine a 
letter from father Dennis, inviting him to 


come and enjoy with him the tranquillity and 


bounty he eee To which Petrarch made 
this reply: (4-9: 

Since the tinie I dv conf to h your 
friendly: voice, nothing has given me ſo much 


_ pleaſure as the report ſpread at Avignon, that | 
* you was gone to Naples to the court of king 


Robert. Nothing, in my opinion, contributes 
ſo much to the delight and tranquillity of life, 
as the intercourſe and converſation of wiſe 
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men. : You underſtand me; but I will ſpeak 


with more clearneſs. Cicero ſaid, Who was 


greater than Themiſtocles in Greece?” And I 
ſay, with ſtill more truth, © Who is greater 
than king Robert, not only 1 in 1 555 even 
throughout Europe 7” + W 

In this view, it is not the luſtre: 1008 his 
crown that dazzles, or his power that weighs 
with me; it is his mind, his manners, that I 


admire. True kings are more rarely met with 


than we imagine: we ſhould ſee fewer ſceptres 
and crowns, if theſe alone were honoured with 
them. It is a folly to give that name to the 
ſlaves. of paſſion, who live like brutes rather 
than men. I think Robert the only one who 
deſerves that title; for he has ſhewn, by a 


thouſand inſtances of patience and moderation, 
that he knows how to govern himſelff. 


© This prince has {ent for you, and you have 
obeyed his ſummons. . A perfect conformity in 
your ſtudies and diſpoſitions unites you: this is 
quite natural. If I was ſpeaking to any other 
but yourſelf, I ſhould ſay that the king could 
not procure himſelf a greater relief under the 
fatigues of government. As to you, you will 
obtain at Naples that inward peace which you 
could not have poſſeſſed amidſt the diſorders in 


Tuſcany. When I heard you were there, How 
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happy,” cried 1 is father Dennis! He will 
now lead à peaceful life.” I will ſoon follow 
you! You know that I aſpire to the poetic 
rl: and I would owe it only to king 
Robert. If I am ſo happy to be ſummoned by 
him, 1 vill fly immediately, and conſeorate to 
him my talents and my ſtudies. 5 

From time immemorial the laurel had 
been the reward of valour, merit, and genius. 
Virgil ſpeaks of it in the Eneid, where they 
crowned the victors in the Pythian games. 
The Romans early adopted this practice. The 
laurel being conſecrated to Apollo, the god of 
poetry, it was natural to crown poets with 
it as well as conquerors. Petrarch ſays in his 
Africa, ſpeaking in the character of Ennius to 
Scipio, Permit us to partake with you in the 
honour of this crown. If glory belongs to the 
talents of the mind as well as to military prow- 
eſs, it is but juſt to adorn with laurel the 
brows: of poets as well as the brows of heroes. 
This tree, by its perpetual and beautiful ver- 
dure, announces immortality both to the one 
and the other.“ It may be added, the paſſion 
which Petrarch had for Laura rendered him 
ſtill more defirous of this honour. This cuſtom 
had, however, been CONE at | Home, more 
| than a thouſand: years. 
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At laſt the moment came when he arrived 
at the height of his wiſhes; and the manner 
of obtaining this honour was ſtilt more flatter- 
ing than the honour itſelf. |. 

In Auguſt of the year 1340, "a at Nias . 
cluſe, occupied with the thoughts of Laura 
and his poem, at the third hour, that is to ſay, - 
about nine in the morning, Petrarch received 4 
letter from the Roman ſenate, who urged him 
with many preſſing entreaties to come to Rome 
to receive the crown of laurel. On the ſame 
day arrived a courier from Robert Bordi, chan- 
cellor of the univerſity of Paris, in which this 
friend and countryman joined every motive 


the preference to Paris for the performance of 
this ceremony. Nothing could be more flatter- 
ing to Petrarch than this honourable concur- 
rence of the two greateſt cities in the world, 
diſputing which ſhould have the *glory of 


crowning him. This was the brighteſt ome 
of his life. 


1 In the firſt matants of his An be- 

8 ing uncertain how to determine, he wrote thus ; 
to Avignon to cardinal Colonna : _ | 
. Who would have gueſſed that ſuch W . 
_ would have purſued. ine amidſt my rocks? 3 


know there is nothing ſolid i in this world, and 


which was capable of inducing him to give 
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that we run after ſhadows. But I cannot help 
comparing my ſituation to that of Syphax, the 
moſt powerful king in Africa, who reggived at 
the ſame time the ambaſſadors of Rome and 
Carthage contending for his alliance. I own 
to you I know not which to prefer: I am agi- 
tated by powerful motives on both ſides. 
At Paris there never was a poet arowned. 
| 1 ſhall be the firſt : this novelty pleaſes me, 
and diſpoſes me to that fide. But the vene- 
ration I have for Rome, where the greateſt 
poets have received the laurel, inclines the ba- 
lance to the other. Friendſhip draws me to 
Paris; but Rome has king Robert for its neigh- 
bour, and I know no perſon more capable of 
judging of my abilities. You ſee my perplexity. 
I fear leſt in my joy I ſhould decide improper- 
f ly. Deign to adviſe me. To whom but you 
can I addreſs myſelf? You are my pilot, my 
| ſupport, and my glory !' 

We ſee, i in this letter, that Petrarch nd 
towards Rome ; and the anſwer of the cardinal 
was eee to his inclination: to which 
Petrarch thus replies: 

J receive with gratitude, and 1 . 
with pleaſure, the advice you have given me. 
Vou love your country, but you prefer truth 
above all. 1 ſhall go where you command; 


and * any cenſure 1 the choice I hay 


5 


1541. Fetch went ee eee 
| ginning of the ſpring: but as ee duch 
an opinion of his works as „ 

wren e, Baden, bone he — 8 


don: BI av Wait 


a 2 7 : 
11 A 105 in; £9 . : 


findiy i Wat! Rome, the. biber Lees and to 

have ha this dear friend witneſs of his 
But as ſdon as he had extinguiſhed ee 
diſcord, and eſtabliſhed peace ini Js s faniily; he 
returned to his church, which had been Iven 
years deprived of its peſtbn, His fou bereue 
was without ceaſing an e ithe 
importance of its duties, always:d 
ce 1 6 th why ba 
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them, and ſeveral times preſerved their city 


from fire and pillage. This worthy prelate was 


d eager to return to thoſe ſheep that Provi- 
dence had committed to his care in a barbarous 


tountry, that he only paſſed through Avignon, 
and ſtopped but a moment to embrace his bro- 
ther the cardinal : nor did he ſee Petrarch, who 


hearing of his departure from Rome, he wrote 
theſe nes: 


am going th Rome, „ere T man wb you 


above all others : you, who are my Gigi and 


glory, muſt at leaſt be with me in mind. © ® 


© You will ſay, perhaps, Why this ardour, 


this labour, this fatigue? What is the end of 


it all? Will it render you more wife or vir- 


thous? No. This crown will only ſerve to 
expofe you to public view, and in conſequence 
w the darts of envy. Science and virtue, are 


| they birds which require branches of trees on 
which to fix their neſts? What uſe will yon 


o be encircted?” To all theſe I ſhall content 
myſelf with replying in the words of the wiſe 
Hebrew, Vanity of vanities; all is but vanity.” 
Such ate the follies of men. Take care of your 
ſelf, and be favourable to me. 


| Aſter having written this dener Petrarch ſet 


was at that time at Vaucluſe ; from whence 


make of theſe laurels with which your brow is 
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ſea, MO FLO OWE»: 44 
1 mona with pleaſu re. that be had 
arrived in his kingdom: he gave: him the moſt = 
honourable: regeption in the preſence, of all his 
court; and, in the converſations he had with 


him, Robert found that the friends of this poęt 


had not impoſed. upon him. Tetramch, on his 


fide, admired. the depth of this prince s mind, 
and the variety of his knowledge, He was ex- 


tremely pleaſed. with the ſituation of Naples, on 


account; of the ſoftneſs of the climate, and the 
delightful; verduze of the country around it. 


The tomb of Virgil is near Fe An, tht = 


faid a laurel r vp rpynd it, anc 
for ſeveral ages. 

Robert vas curious to fee. the p poem called 
Africa: it had made much noiſe, though the 


draught of it was barely ſketched out. Petrarch 


vith difficulty confided ſo unformed a work. to 


this prince. Robert was ſo pleaſed with it, that 


he hinted a wiſh to have it dedicated to him 
when it ſhould be made public, Petrarch en- 
gaged, and kept his word. after che death of 


that prince; a ſingular mark of reſpect. This 


poem was the moſt indifferent of Petrarch's 
works and he bluſhed for it ſome. years after. 
M2 
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But Robert was no poet. did Rot think? 


fays he, after he had converfed with Pętrarch, 
© that, under the frivolous appearance of poetic 


fiction, ſuch ſublime ideas could be contained. 
This prince, to give more weight to his own 
approbation, appointed 4 day to examine Pe! 
trarch in form; when queſtions were propofed 
to kim by Nobert on all ſubjects of learning; 
and this examination was continued: the two 
following g days. Then Robert, after a great 
eulogy on Petrarch, declared that he merited 
the laurel crown, and had letters patent drawn 
up,” by which he certified that, after a ſevere 
examination, he was jucdlged worthy to receive 
that honour in the capitol: | Robert wiſhed Pe- 
trarch to receive this cron at Naples; but he 
repreſented to this prince, that he was deſirous of 
obtaining it on the ſame theatre where Virgil, 
Horace, nd fo many other poets of the firſt 
order, had before been crowned. This prince 
had the complaifanee to enter into his reaſons; 
and, to compleat his kindneſs, he teftified his 
regret that his advanced age would not permit 
him to go to Rome; and crown Petrarch him 
ſelf; repeating ſeveral times, that his dignity 
as king ſhould have been no obſtacle. - | 
As Robert could not himſef accompany: Pe: 
trarch, he named John Borrili, one of his ſirſt 
1 
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courtiers, to be his proxy upon this occaſion. 
Boccace ſpeaks of Borrili as à man of great abi- 
lities, and a good poet. Petrarch compares 
him to Ovid. Hejyas well;deſcended ; his fu 
mily had been highly honopred by, Charles I. 
of Naples, and, hE vas the; Browne of * 
Robert? 58e eint e bel id 0 wy 
Petranch / ah dittie Wee his. lane 
from |Neples> had A. converfation with Robert, 
wWhicln roves dhe great; taſte this prince had for 
lettersg avidthe-bonour i in, which; he. held- them.. 
He aked Petrarch Why he thought ſo Inte ut : 
paying hid . wilt :: 
Gxeat⸗king replied our poet, I have: 8 
wiſned for this happineſs, but fortune has ak 
ways oppoſed; me; » I own, to my ſhame, that 
me perik 11. had 4 engender! «4 a and 120 
Th he nen after this s fallin g Wee «Phi. | 
lip. of. Valois, king of France, Robert ſaid 0 
Petrareh, Have you never been at his court ? 
*I have not eyen had the leaſt defire to go, rer 
plied Petrarch, - And hy fo ?! ſaid the prinee, 
imiling.. :* Becauſe,” replied Petrarch, it ſeems 
to me that I could only be a uſeleſs and a trou- 
bleſome perſon to an ignorant king. I would 
much ner live in an honeſt medioerity, * | 
n 5 


that he would viſit him again very ſoon, | took 
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drag & uſeleſs life in 4 . 1 one 
ſpoke my laniguige:” 1 Fool 
t eeeurs t me, on th g «that's the 
eldeſt fon of Philip loves ſtudy: T Have ' alfs 
heard it, replied Petrarch; but it does not 


pleate the father : they even ſuy he looks 1 om 


# $45 


the preceptors of his ſon as his enemies.” 

At | theſe Words Robert, feized® with Bor 
and indignation, after a oft Rlehas, Eriéd Gut, 
raiſing his eyes to heaven, Hew different 
are the taſtes of men! For my o part; I 


ſwear that letters are dearer to ins than my 


crown; and if I muſt renounee ene of the 
other, I would Fee of hire 28 dia- 
dem.“ PETIA | Perf TOFT 
When Petrarch went to ah barer King 
Robert, this prinee, after engaging his promiſe 


off the robe he wore that day, and beggel he 
would accept it, and wear it at his corohation 
and, that he might expreſs his affection by 
every poſſible means, he had a breviate drawn 
up, and given to Petrarch, by which he con- 


ferred on him the place of general almonet. 


Great intereſt was always made for this poſt on 


account of the privileges attached to it; the 


principal of which were exemption em pay- 


ing the tithes of benefices to the king, and a 
_ diſpenſation from reſidence. 

There was at this time at Naples (1341) a 
man of extraordinary learning, to whom Boc- 
cace gives ſingular commendation; this was Paul 
de Perouſe, who had many years been librarian 
to king Robert. As he was very curious, n 
poſſeſſed of all ſorts of knowledge, 20h had cql- 
lected, by order of his, maſter, a, great. num mber 
of foreign books in hiſtary. and poetry. "His 
ſearch after, theſe books had 12 him very 
ſtrongly with Parlaam, the wil 


means he e from Greees tho! 4 
could not meet with among the Latins, 5 He 
eompaſed an ĩmmenſe work. entitled, * Collec 
tions, which was full of erudition, and 

prehended all that had been ſaid by the Gregks 
ae. hq ee, an 7050 en e 8 
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Rome Ln b Peach mie there, by Was 
˖ 19165 Continue in office but a few weeks longer. 
We have een that Petrarch paſſed ſome” time 
in his ne! at Capranjca. Orſo, WhO Was very 
defir rous of f crowning. Petrarch hümtelf, wrote 
to inform him he muſt begin His journey im. 
mediately, TIP! he Would give "him" this un 


fat bn.” 3114 5 ins 1711 i 173) Hi A 


Been k'fet gut from Naples in April with 
John Borrill, ho, having ſome affairs to tran. 
act in the way,” OE another” road; promiſing 
to meet him dt Rotte. "The day after Petrareh 
got there, not finding Borrili, he diſpatched a 
courier to haſten him, the day of the ceremony 
being fixed. But he came back without him; 
and the count of An guillara would not une 
any delay. | 

The aſſembly was convoked en in the 
morning on Eaſter-day, which happened to be 
very ſerene, and favourable to the ſolemnity. 
The trumpets ſounded ; and the people, eager 
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mne for My vitdhy Yee ran in ede ebe. 
hold it. The ſtreets were ſtrewed with fl wers, 
and the windows filled with ladies dreſſed inthe 
moſt ſumptuou: manner, who ſprinkled as mudcli 
perfumed” waters on the poet” às would ferve 
for a year in the kingdom of Spain: {199% n 
| Petrarch appeared at laſt at tlie capitol, pre- 
ceded by t twelve young | en in ſcarlet habits. 
Theſe wer "Eh "out 6f "the firſt families or I 
Rotie!"nd recited his verſes; While he, adbrtic- 
ed Vn dhe robe or ſtate which” the kin 
Naples Hd given him, followed, in es 
of l öf te prinkipal Eeittzens nn 
green, with Crowns of flowers on their g 
Jes Wbft Cüme tHe ſenator — by 
the! firſt men of the une When Me 0b 
ſeated in His pläcc, Pettdreh made 4 fort hat 
tinge! upon averſe" drawn from Virgik: after 
Which, hints cried three times, Long Hive 
the Peößle ef Rome! Long live the ſenator! 
God preſerve them in liberty!“ he kneeled 
down' Pefbré the ſenator,” Who, after 4 ſhort 
Gſcourfe? "took" rom —— a crown of laurel, 
and put it upon Petrareh's, ſaying, This 
erowm ds the reward of welt hen Petrareh 
recited a nne ſonnet” on the heroes of Rome. 
This ſottttet is not i in his Works. 7% 4 ec ig 
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ed. Pet 


intaxigation, he felt at the bott 
that ſuch honours were incapable of — 
true, happineſs, and far exceeded his deſert. 
A bluſhed, ſays he, at the applauſes of the 
people, and the unmerited eee, with 
which I was overwhelmed. 
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The, people ſhewed their joy and approbation 


by loud and repeated ſhouts; by clapping their 


hands, hand cxxing out ſeveral times, 
flauriſh the capitol, Aang le. the, poet! Ste- 


0 


joy z and, 4hough, he was. himſelf. in à Tort of 


„When the ceremony in the — . 
Petrarch vas conducted in pomp with the ſame 
retinue to the church f St. Peter, where, aſter 


2 ſplemm maſs, and returning thanks tq God far 


the .honpur he had received, he took off his 
crown to place ĩt among the offerings, abs 
5 the arch of the templee. 

The ſame day the count 3 Fre) 


letters patent drawn. up, by which the.ſenators, 


after a very flattering preface, declare Petrarch 


to have merited the title of a great poet and 


hiſtorian; and that at Rome, and in every other 
place, by the * of king ] t, the 


xch, he, gave Prin that. praiſe, which 
comes from the heart. „ 
_Petrarch's friends at TED a gr of 
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ſhould have full Hberty to xead and Cc IINMEN 
of the ancients, and-to;publich,any.of his own 
productions, ant wear on all ſalemn S 
ſions the crown of laurel, beech or myrrh, and 
the poetic dreſs. In fine, they declare him s 
citizen of Rome; with all- the privileges thereof, 
as 2 reward for the affeſtion . a 
mug and republic 43 
Petrarch was then brought to the palace of 
the Colotinas} where a magnificent ! vgs 
prepared for him, at which were aſſembled al 
the nobility and men of letters in Bemme. 
It cannot, after this view, be unintergſting 
to join with it what Petrareh vought of this 
event in his maturet liſe! Yr Sf arti e 
. * Theſe laurels,” ſays he, Which encirclad | 
my head;::were/to00/gheer; / Mad I been of riger 
age and underſtanding, I. ſhould / not dave 
fought them.» Old men love only vhat is uſe- 
ful; young mem nun after appearances, , without 
regarding their end. This crewn rendered, me 
neither more wife nor eloquent it only-ſexyed 
to raiſe! envy, and depriye me of che repale I 
enjoyed. . that time tongues, and pens 
vere ſharpened againſt me. MY" friends wok 
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came my enemies, and I ſuffered the juſt effects 
| of 1 confidence and preſumption. YEN Diuodt 
It was not the: fault of Borrili that he came 
nt 60 Mone to aſſiſt at the coronation of Pe- 
trarch. Helfélb into an ambufcade of the Her- 
nici, from whom) he aba lä with, difficulty 
PIE mob rr oat ol ob oitgoq of 
9 defrbes of adedding athll viſits and 
ments hyhicl&ofollow fuch h ceremony, 
— a few '(Uuyp'after. 77 Bortunrte: 
Propesi4s remind? himg:thatipleafarsand-Pain 
Are Clöfely allied in this fel, Hardly was he 
Edt dut of Rome withi his train? when-he fell 
into the hands of om banditti; with which 
dne high! roads were! then infeſted. He eſcap- 
edbalive by a kind ef rmracle and! returned to 
Rome, where the peril he had been in cauſed a 
Freut diſturbance. They“ gave him an eſcort, 
And He ſet Cut again theday following!!! 
He arrived at Piſa heb goth of April; from 
hence he wrote an nacedufit off: What had 
paſfed to King Robert, and his frie nils. at * 
nön? Hesdid not ſtay long there. En 
ira [his drown at Avignon, And, — 
theeyes of Laura and theh to lay it ut the 
feet of the biſhop of Lombeès, he ſet aut in thbe 
beginning of" pang wy een; ee 
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rather to pafs the Alps than truſt bis life to the 
mercy of the ſea. In eroſſing Lombardy, he 
turned out of the road to OP viſit: to Axon 
de Correge at Parma. DIM 5 AT U88 
Azon, - with his 6 4 aha! jud ry 
victory over the party that oppoſed them in 
Parma, and beſought Petrarch to ſtay and en- 
joy with them the peace and felicity they had 
obtained, He excuſed himſelf, from the ties 
he had to cardinal Colonna; but they were ſo 
preſſing, that * wrote the mn, letter to 
the Cad Doe on ef hun 
8 Retuming en Rome with my crown, 1 
came to viſit your friends at Parma, who have 
defeated their enemies, and are now in peaceable 
poſſeſſion of this city. I was ſolicitous to give 
you this information; from which. I know you 
will derive much pleaſure. This city has 
changed its face; peace, liberty and juſtice, 
which were baniſhed, are returned, and the joy 
of the people is inconceivable. I could not re- 
ſiſt the intreaties of your friends, who inſiſted 
[ ſhould paſs the ſummer with them. Their 
politeneſs and goodneſs urge the impoſſibility 
of parting from me ſooner; but in what can 1 
be uſeful to them? Born, as I am, for ſolitude} 
and fond of leiſure, I fly the noiſe of cities, and 
ſeek the filence of the fields. Vour friends, 
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who know my fentiments, aſſure me of perfect 


tranquillity. when time ſhall have calmed the 
preſent;emptigns of joy. You will ſee me again 


in the beginning of winter; ſogner, if you com ; 
mand; later, if fortune will have it ſo.” 

Nothing could be happier than the firſt 3 year 
of the government of the Correges at Parma; 
they acted as fathers, not maſters, and admi- 
niſtered juſtice with great wiſdom: they ſup- 
preſſed all exorbitant taxes, and enriched thoſe 
families whom the avarice of their enemies had 
reduced to beggary. Petrarch was in a manner 


aſſociated with Azon and his brothers; and they | 


did nothing without conſulting him, which not 
2 little flattered his ſelf-love. And ſoon after 
his arrival at Parma, there happened a ſingular 
cireumſtance, which did not contribute to lef- 
four It: + 

A ſchoolmaſter of Pontremoli, old — blind, 
who knew Petrarch only by fame, was deſirous 
to ſee him, as he expreſſed it; and being in- 
formed he was at Naples, he ſet out on foot for 
that place, ſupporting himſelf on his ſon's ſhoul- 
der. But he got there too late, for Petrarch was 
already ſet out for Rome. The king being made 
acquainted with the motive of his journey, had a 
mind to ſee him. He appeared a ſort of mon- 
ſer; his face reſembled one which was in 
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bronze àt Naples. The king ſaid to him, Hf 
you have ſo much ambition to behold Petratah, 
you muſt make haſte; and ſeek him in Italy, for 
he will not make a long ſtay; and if you miſs 
him there, you will be obliged: to go to France 
to ſatisfy your curioſity. I muſt abſolutely fee 
him before I die, replied the old man. Lwould 
go and ſeek him in the furtheſt Eaſt, if it was 
neceflary, and death would give or 10 
long a journey.“ The king, admiring his n 
_ thuſiaſm, ou! _ mon * to wake 1 
pen ce. * been 
He went e eee to a ad — 2 
ing Petrarch there, he came back to Pontremoli; 
but, when he heard he had ſtopped at Parma, 
he reſolved to ſet out again, and ſeek him * 
To do this he muſt croſs the Appenines. The 
ſnows with which theſe mountains were en- 
tirely covered did not deter him. He thought 
it neceſſary to announce himſelf by ſome verſes, 
which he ſent to mm tn rem not 
bad ones. 3 
When a arrived at Duma 10 Was Jak to 
Petrarch's houſe ; and as ſoon as he was near 
him, he gave himſelf up to the moſt exceflive 
tranſports, He was - lifted up by his ſon, and 
one of his ſcholars, that he might embrace: a 
head which, he ſaid, had conceived ſuch noble 


| 
| 
| 
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ideas. He then took the hand of Petrarch, 
and ſaid, Let me (kiſs that hand which has 


written ſuch delightful things. Ile paſſe 
three days at Parma, full of this enthuſiaſm. 
This ſingularity: excited the curioſity. of the in- 


habitants of that city. As the blind man had 


always a crowd about him, he ſaid one day to 
Petrarch, I fear I am a burden to you; but 
I cannot ſatisfy myſelf with beholding you, and 


it is but juſt you ſhould: ſuffer. me to; enjoy. a 
pleaſure for which I have travelled ſo far The 


word ,, behold, in the mouth of Aa blind man, 
having raiſed peals of laughter in the, people 


ground him, he turned towards Petrarch, and 
| ſaid, I take you for my witneſs; is it not 


true that, blind as J am, I fee you better than 
all thoſe laughers who ook. at you tn bed 


ü their eyes * ee eee 14 «Af Ar n 
ed 


"he. diſcourſe of this good old man, and | 


Aon, the eee of. oma: znchant 


with his paſſion for Petrarch, overwhelmed, him 


with preſents, and he returned to Eee 


highly gratiſied. ak nal 
Petrarch, though e y Auster by the 


<friendthip ſhewn him, was glad to ſteal from 
public life as often as he could, and to wander 
in the fields and woods, which were his greateſt 
delight. One day, led on by his love of exer- 


ra 
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ciſe, he paſſed the river of Lenza, which is 

three leagues from Parma, and found himſelf 
in the territory of Rhegio, in a great foreſt, 
which is called the Silva Piana, or Low Wood; 
though it is ſituated upon a hill, from whence 
are diſcovered the Alps, and all Ciſalpine Gaul. 
He gives this nem of the 0 in a n 

to a friend: 

Aged aid OY dds * to Stay the 
clouds, ſhelter the avenues to this foreſt from 
the rays of the ſun. The freſh breezes, which 
deſcend from the neighbouring mountains, and 
many little rivulets, which wind along, temper 
the violent heats. In the greateſt droughts the 
earth is always covered with a; ſoft verdure, 
and enamelled with flowers. Here all kinds 
of birds warble out their ſongs, and deer of 
every ſort run ſporting about. Nature has 
raiſed in the middle of this foreſt a theatre, 
which ſhe ſeems, to have. formed expreſsly for 
poets. The ruſtling of the leaves, the ſinging 
of the birds, and the murmurs of the ſtream, 
invite to repoſe. The earth exhales a delicious 
odour. It is the theatre of Elyſium. ' Even 
the ſhepherds and labourers revere this ſacred 
place, Its beauty ſtruck me: I felt myſelf all 
at once inſpired by the Muſes; and I 1 | 
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ſame verſes with a my Thad never before 


e ; 

This fine ſituation revived ſo pages in the 
mind of Petrarch his taſte for ſolitude, that he 
was obliged, at his return to Parma, to ſeek a 


Httle bouſfe in a remote place, where he might 


be at eaſe, and ſheltered from the ceremonies 
of public life. He found one at the end of the 
city, near the abbey of St. Anthony, which per- 
fectly ſuited him. It had a en watered by 
a little river. 

I have, ſays he, a country in the middle 
of the town; and a town in the midſt of the 
fields. When I am tired with being alone, I 
have only to ſtep out, and I find ſociety imme- 
diately; when I am veary of the world, I re- 
enter my houſe, and again poſſeſs the delight 
of ſolitude. I enjoy here a repoſe which the 


philoſophers at Athens, the poets on Parnaſſus, 


and the anchorites in the deſerts of Egypt, 


never knew. O, Fortune! leave in peace a 


man who wiſhes to lie concealed. Go out of 
his little houſe, and attack the palaces of 
kings.” 

_ He was fo vleaſed with this contig; that 
he determined to purchaſe and rebuild it, as 


we ſee in a letter of his to William de Pa- 
ſtrengo: | | 
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© Are you curious to know what I think, 
what I with, what I do? The life which I lead 
at preſent is a ſearch after repoſe ; and not flat- 
tering myſelf I ſhall find it on earth, I feel 
without fear that I am taking haſty ſteps to- 
wards the manfions of death. I would leave 
the priſon in which my ſoul is confined. + 
© I dwell at Parma, and paſs my life in the 
church, or in my garden: tired of the city, I 
wander oft into the woods. Though fortune 
treats me more favourably, I have not changed 
my manner of living. I work with ardour at 
my Africa, without expecting any other reward 
but a vain and tranſitory glory. True glory, I 
| know it well, is the reward of virtue alone. I 
have built a ſmall houſe, ſuch as ſuits the medi- 
ocrity of my ſtation. There is little marble to 
be ſeen in it. I wiſh I was nearer your fine 
quarries, or that at leaſt the Adige came to 
bathe our walls. The verſes of Horace have 
cooled my ardour for building; they preſent to 
me my buſt and my laſt dwelling ; and I A 
my ſtones for my monument. 

If I perceive a little chink in my new wat 
[ find fault with the maſons, and they reply, 
that all the art of man cannot render them 
lirmer ; that it is not aſtoniſhing new founda- 

N 2 | 


b 


hands can build nothing that will be everlaſt- 


fall before thy. building, and ſoon ſhalt thou be 
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tions ſhould. give away a little; that mortal 


ing; and, in fine, that my houſe will be of 
longer duration than myſelf and my ſucceſſors. 

Penetrated with the truth of their obſervations, 
1 bluſhed, and ſaid to myſelf, Fooliſn man 
make ſure the foundations of thy earthly taber- 
naole, which is falling to decay ! Render that 
firm while it is yet in thy power. Thy body will 


forced to quit both dwellings. 

Theſe reflections would make me renounce 
my deſign, if ſhame did not retain me. Would 
not the paſſengers laugh at me when they ob- 
ſerved my walls hanging in the air? I pro- 
ceed, therefore, and haſten my work: but I am 
undetermined. Sometimes I content myſelf 
with a little houſe like that in the garden of 
Curius, or that in the field of the old man of 
whom Virgil ſpeaks in his Georgics. Some- 
times I give way to the idle fancy of raifing 
my houſe to the clouds, and ſurpaſling even the 
buildings of Babylon and Rome. The moment 
after I become: modeſt again, and hate every 
idea that favours of luxury. and pride. Thus 


does my ſoul float in perpetual uncertainties, 
and knows not where to fix. To ſee others 
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agitated in the ſame manner is all my conſola- 
tion; and I * at n at * _ at 
the world.” | 

After aw aiding: 1 Gin len g 
time ſurrounded with agreeable objects and 
flattering events, we muſt now turn to a leſs 


pleaſing picture, and ſee him bewailin 8 the 
death of ſeveral of his beſt friends. ; 


The firſt of theſe was Thomas de Caloria 
with whom he had ſtudied at Bologna, and 
always kept up a correſpondence. He died at 
Meſſina, his native place, on his return from a 
journey he made to Lombes, to paſs ſome time 
with James Colonna. It was this journey 
which prevented his being at Rome at the co- 
ronation of Petrarch, who learned this melan- 
choly news by letters from the brothers of 
Thomas. They wrote to him to beg dee to 


write his Pn This was mn. 


ſwer: 


We were of the ſame age, 0 the He 
opinions ; we purſued the ſame ſtndies, had the 
ſame diſpoſitions, and aimed at the ſame end. 
Never was there a ſtricter union, or greater 
ſimilarity. When I learned that I had loſt the 
better part of myſelf, life became a burden to 
me: I wiſhed to die, but could not. I had a 
violent fever, which brought my. end in view ; 

N 3 
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but it was only a glimmering of futurity. I 
was at the gate of death, and found written 
thereon, © Return! Thy hour is not yet come.” 
I came back to life with this conſolation, that I 
could not be detained long. I know that Se- 
neca ſays, it is-abſurd to defire what it is in our 
power to obtain; but though I admire the ge- 
nius of this philoſopher, I think often very dif- 
ferently from him; and, above all, on this ſub- 
Je&, where his ſentiments are mn and 
carry no weight... 

The biſhop of Lombes wrote at this time to 
Petrarch, to compliment him upon his corona- 
tion, in the following ſingular ſtyle. | 

* If all the parts of my body were ſo many 
tongues, if all the voices which have ever exiſt- 
ed were to cry out together, they would not 

expreſs the joy I felt when I learned that the 
young Florentine poet had been crowned with 
laurel in the capitol.” 

This prelate preſſed Petrarch in the moſt 
earneſt manner to come and ſee him at Lom- 
bes, and officiate as canon in his church. Pe- 
trarch had promiſed to go the beginning of the 
year following, ' and he looked forward with 
joy to that time when he ſhould have finiſhed 
his Africa, and ſhould lay that and his crown 
together at the feet of the man whom he 
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adored. He had even formed a project of ſets 
tling entirely near this amiable friend, when he 
received the melancholy news that: he e x 
was dangerouſly ill at Lombes. 8 
This information alarmed an exeredingly 2 
he fluctuated between fear and hope. Ong 
night in my ſleep,” ſays Petrarch, I thought. I 
ſaw the biſhop walking alone, and eroſſing the 
ſtream that watered my garden. I ran to bin 
and aſked him a thouſand queſtions. at ORCE, 
From whence came you? Where are you. going : 
ſo faſt? Why are you alone?“ The biſhop re- 
plied with a ſmile, Do you recollect the 
ſummer you paſſed with me on the other fide 
the Garonne? The climate and the manners of 
Gaſcony diſpleaſed you, and you found the 
ſtorms of the Pyrennees inſupportable. I no 
think as you did. I am weary of it myſelf. 1 
have bid adieu to this barbarous country, and 
am returning to Rome.“ He had continued 
to walk on while he fogke; theſe words, and 
was got to the end of the garden. I attempted 
to join him, and begged that I might at leaſt 
be permitted the honour of accompanying him. 
The biſhop gently put me back with his hand; _ 
and changing his countenance, and the tone of 
his voice, No,” ſaid he, you muſt not come 
with me at preſent.” After having ſaid this, 
| N 4 
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he looked ſtedfaſtly at me; and then it was 
that I ſaw on his face all the ſigns of death. 
The ſudden ſhock of this fight cauſed me to 
cry aloud, and awaked me from my ſleep. I | 
marked the day, and related the circumſtances 
to the friends I had at Parma, and wrote an ac- 
c.ount of it to my other friends in many dif- 
| ferent places. Five and twenty days after this 
I received the mournful news that the biſhop of 
Lombes was dead, and found that he died on 
the very ny” that I had ſeen him in viſion in 
my garden. ro ſingular accident, ſays he 
to John Andre, gives me no more faith in 
dreams than Cicero, who, as well as myſelf, 
bad a dream confirmed by the event. 
How heavy was this loſs to Petrarch! How 
many others likewiſe were ſufferers on this 
occaſion ! The houſe of Colonna, of whom the 
biſhop was the ſupport, the joy, the conſola- 
tion; the city of Rome, which looked upon 
Him as its guardian, and tutelar angel; the 
court of Avignon, where he had many rela- 
tions, admirers, and friends; in fine, his epiſ- 
copal town, where he was univerſally loved and 
reſpected. He had behaved in this deſert place 
with ſo much dignity and condeſcenſion, that 
every perſon of conſequence, except ' himſelf, 
vas aſhamed to ſee him fixed there. He was 
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contented with his lot, and inacceſſible to 1 +” 
bition : he conſidered the honours of this world 


as the precipices of virtue, and ſhunned them 
with as much care as others purſue them. The 
patriarchate of Aquilea becoming vacant at the 


time he was at Rome, he was named for it by 
the nobility and the people. But he wrote to 
his brother the cardinal, that they muſt 'not 


think of him for that place, for he would 'not 
accept of it. The jealouſy and avarice of the 
Gaſcons, who filled the court of Rome, and 
diſturbed the Italians, had at firſt ſuſpended his 
elevation; but his virtue and merit roſe ſo high, 


that he would certainly have been raiſed to tlie 


purple, if death had not ee him 1 in Ti 
midſt of his career. 

A little time before be died, he wrote to the 
cardinal his brother, concerning reports which 
had been ſpread of his approaching elevation. 


The cardinal ſent this letter to Petrarch, who 


could not pee it en ſhedding a torrent of 
tears. 


. View? Hide! Wa "og „ fays he, OY; mo- 


deſty, the love of moderation, freedom from 
ambition, and contentment with his lot. In 


it are the principles of the ſoundeſt philoſophy, 
expreſſed in the moſt noble and exact manner. 
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What a man! And muſt ſuch men, Who ought 
to live for ever, die ſooner, than others: 
We have lived too long, ſays he to: 3 
lius, who had received the. laſt breath of this 
amiable prelate. We haye loſt the beſt of all 
maſters, the tendereſt of all fathers. _ What ſhall 
I do? What will become of me? I am at 
Parma only a, bird of paſſage. Shall I go to 
Lombes, where I am a canon ? It is an odious 
climate, a barbarous country, and I have loſt 
the only perſon that could render that ſituation 
agreeable. How can I look upon that tomb 
where all my hopes lie buried? How ſhall I ever 
bring myſelf to. kiſs the hands of a proud pre- 
late, a barbarian, inſtead of thoſe of the amiable 
maſter I have loſt ? Shall I go to Avignon, and 
reſume my place in the court of our cardinal? 
How mournful will that ſituation. be, now it is 
deprived of its greateſt ornament + 
Lelius had inherited from his anceſtors an 
| attachment to the houſe of the Colonnas, but 
he went beyond them in this attachment, and 
had devoted himſelf particularly to the biſhop, 
whom he attended every where, and could 
find no conſolation for the loſs of ſuch a 
| friend, 


A rumour was ſpread, that cardinal Colonua 
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intended to remove the body of his brother 
from Lombes to Rome. On this matter Pe- 
trarch ſays to him, Dividas: between a city 
of which Lam a citizen, and a church in which 
I am a canon, I know not what counſel to give 
you.” Three years after this the remains of 
this great prelate were carried to Rome, and 
received with a great deal of veneration.  - 

In a letter to the cardinal, Petrarch declaims 
very much-againſt a ſuperſtitious cuſtom which 
reigned at that time, and, above all, in the court 
of the pope, and which he wiſhed to baniſh 
from the houſe of the cardinal. - In ſpeaking of 
a man lately dead, they pronounced only the 
firſt ſyllables of his name, and made ule of 
ſome _— efore them. as unhappy, unfor- 
tunate. | | 
; Shew- no ſuch e 45 * he to the 
cardinal; © ſupport this loſs with courage. 
You are whpoſed to public view; you ought to 
be more obſervant of your conduct than 
another; and as your name, your rank, and 
your actions, have ſet you up for an example, 
become alſo, in this inſtance, a model wow 
the imitation-of all the world. 

No one will ſuppoſe that, after the death of 
the biſhop, Petrarch had any difficulty in re- 
nouncing his canonry at Lombes. He parted 
1 
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with it entirely, and was well recompenſed by 
the archdeaconry of n . Nu n 
became vacant. 


As it was the firſt dignity of _ e at 
bn next to the mitre, it connected him 


much with the biſhop. Hugolin de Roſſi. had 


governed this church eighteen years; and, as 
he was of that illuſtrious family which had fo 


long diſputed the lordſhip of Parma with the 


houſe of Correge, Petrarch feared this prelate 


would be difpleaſed to ſee at the head of his 
cChapter a man whom he believed devoted to 
his enemies, and who had pleaded their cauſe 
againſt his family in 1335, as has been before 


obſerved. But Hugolin, who was full of ſweet- 


neſs and equity, not only did not expreſs the 


leaſt reſentment towards Petrarch, but gave 


him a very favourable reception the firſt time 


he ſaw him, and afterwards the moſt flattering 


diſtinction. It was remarked, in ſpeaking of 


that cauſe, that Petrarch had avoided with 


great circumſpection ſaying any thing againſt 


this prelate, who was E . . birth 


and virtues he reſpected. 


Petrarch's tears were ſcarcely aried up for 


the biſhop of Lombes, when they were . 
called forth for another dear friend. | 


1342. At the Samay of this year death 


bake ag 89Poawn# as 
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deprived him of that wiſe man, who had been 
his director and his friend, the good father 
Dennis, whom king Robert had drawn to Na- 


ples. This prince eonferred upon him, by leave 
of the pope, the biſhopric of Monopoli, which 
became vacant ſoon after his arrival at Naples. 


He did not long enjoy this dignity.; ; he died at 


Naples the 14th of J nn in the _ of 


1 Robert. 


I would weep,” PR Aa in a ee, 


to king Robert, but ſhame and grief prevent 
me. I knew before that there is no ſecurity 
againſt death. Of this truth we have now a 
melancholy proof! He has taken from Italy a 
man over whom he ought to have had no 
power, and whoſe name will live for ever. 

This learned man, who ſo well underſtood both 
nature and the world, muſt think this life of 
little moment. He has loſt nothing by death; 


and, though happy on earth, becauſe he poſ- 


ſefled your love, he will be much happier in 
heaven, whither he is tranſlated. 

It is I who ſuffer; it is Italy, it is Fes 
country, that is deprived of ſo great an orna- 
ment. It is the world, whom death has robbed 
of an abundant ſource of truth and know- 
ledge. 


But it is you, 4 beſt of princes ! 1 wi On 
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the moſt deeply affected with this loſs: The 
| fociety of father Dennis was the charm and 
comfort of your life. Whoſe converſations. 
were more entertaining, mild, and uſeful? 


Whom could you find ſo worthy to liſten to 


you, or ſo capable of comprehending the myſte- 


ries of heaven, when you vouchſafed to diſplay 
your eloquence and extenſive knowledge? If 
great princes may be allowed to indulge their 
tears, you cannot refuſe them to father Dennis. 


Muſes ! join your tears to mine! and weep 
with me the loſs of a favourite ſo dear, a 
favourite who did you ſo much honour ! Let 


all Parnaſſus mourn, and reſound with your 
lamentations! Inſpire me with ſome verſes to 
engrave upon his tomb! 


EPITAPH ON FATHER DENNIS. 


Here lies father Dennis; the flower of 
poets; the ſearcher into futurity; the glory 
of Italy. A faithful friend; mild and amiable 
in ſociety: his ſoul and his countenance were 
always ſerene; and, notwitſtanding the eleva- 
tion of his mind, and the luſtre of his elo- 
quence, he was always modeſt and condeſcend- 
ing. Among the ancients he would have been 
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a rare, among the moderns he y was an  inoqualed, 


character. 

Theſe command loſſes made ſo firong g an 
impreſſion upon Petrarch, that he could not 
open a letter without apprehenſion and fear. 
Had it not been for theſe diſtreſſes, he would 
have led at Parma a. tranquil and agreeable 
life. This-city is finely ſituated on the Po; in a 
valley which lies between the Alps and the 
Apennines, below the caſcades of the one, and 
the thunders and torrents of the other. It is 
ſurrounded with a rich and fruitful plain, where, 
cheriſhed by the influence of the ſun and the 
waters, the vine, the elm, and all ſorts: of fruit 
and grain, flouriſh together. 

Petrarch divided his time between bis chil 
where he filled up with honour his office of 
archdeacon, and his cloſet, where he principally 
worked at his Africa. He ſeldom went to 
make his court to his lords, who nevertheleſs 
treated him with great reſpe&t. He had not 
been a year in this city, when the orders of his 
ſuperiors obliged him to quit this ſituation, and 


return to Avignon. It is not clear from whence 
o- theſe orders came, or what could be the foun- 
d- dation of them. It is probable that cardinal 
en Colonna, with whom Petrarch had promiſed 
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_ to paſs the winter, ſummoned him to keep his 
word. 


It appears, 3 that he We ry 


againſt: his will, by the bitter nn he 
makes to Barbatus of Sulmone 

II am forced, ſays he, to jth the Alps 

baſis the ſun has melted the ſnows which 


cover them. I muſt return to the banks of 


the Rhone, and to thoſe infamous places which 
are the receptacle of every evil. What a deſ- 
tiny! If fortune envies me a grave in my own 
country, let me be permitted to ſeek one under 
the pole! I conſent to live and die in Africa, 
amongſt its ſerpents, upon Caucaſus or Atlas, 


if, while I live, I may be allowed to breathe a 


pure air, and, after my death, a little corner of 
the earth, where I may beſtow my body. This 
is all I aſk ; but this I cannot obtain. Doomed 
always to wander, and to be a ſtranger every 
where, oh, Fortune ! Fortune ! fix me at laſt to 
fome ſpot. I do not covet thy fayours : let me 
enjoy a tranquil poverty: let me paſs in this 
retreat the few days that remain to me. How 
miſerable are we! Nothing is certain in this 
world. The wheel of fortune is for ever in 
motion; we tremble on its ſummit; in the 
middle we are ſuſpended; and at the bottom 
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we are trampled upon. I have pleaſed myſelf 
below; yet am agitated as if in the clouds. 
To no end have I avoided elevations. - This is 
what I have a long time complained of; * N 
my complaints have been in vain. | 
When we fail upon the ocean, tempaſts 
and ſhipwrecks are to be expected: but to be 
expoſed to hurricanes on the land, to be ſwal- 
lowed up by the waves of a brook, this is mon 
ſtrous indeed. I am. obliged again to quit my 
country, and thoſe friends Who are dear to me. 
I am ordered to take a ſafe route; but the enemy 
occupies every road. I muſt go through the 
Tridentum of the Alps, eroſs the lakes of Ger- 
many, and paſs the Danube and the Rhine 
near their ſources. Alas! I muſt obey, and 
ſubmit to the yoke. Fortune had forgot me, 
and I paſſed a year in tranquillity. It is her 
pleaſure now to force me from a ſweet repoſe, 
and plunge me again into a frightful chaos 
How happy are you, my dear Barbatus! Take 
my advice, and never quit your neſt.” | 
Petrarch ſet out for Avignon in 1 342; We 
it was a great joy to him when he arrived there, 
to find his two friends Lelius and Socrates, 
who came to live with the cardinal after the 
death of the biſhop of Lombes. The union of 
theſe three friends became ſtronger than ever. 
VOL, I, | 0 
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Socrates, in particular, gave himſelf entirely to 
Petrarch, and never quitted him even when he 
vent to Vaucluſe, where few of his 1 . 
had the courage to follow him. 

Soon after his return to Avi gnon, jor 
was witneſs to a great event. Benedict XII. had 
for ſome years had a fiſtula in his leg, which 
obliged him to keep his chamber. At the pe- 
tition of the cardinals, he held ſome conſiſtories 
ſeated on his bed, according to the cuſtom of 
that age. The diſcharge being more than 
common, the phyſicians attempted to ſtop it, 
and threw it back into the blood, where it 
made ſuch havock as to threaten a very ſpeedy 
death. Petrarch perceiving that Benedict's laſt 
moments were coming on, wrote the . 
letter to the biſhop of Cavaillon: 
What are you. doing, my father? And 
what think. you will be the end of the preſent 
tempeſt” Shall we gain the port, or be ſwal- 
lowed up by the waves? The veſſel cannot 
withſtand the billows. The wind is violent; 
the rowers are without experience; and the 
pilot, deſpiſing the rules of his art, makes too 
faſt towards the land, which is the rock of na- 
vigators. He confides too much in a deceit- 
ful calm, and ſteers his courſe by wandering 
planets, inſtead of adhering to the faithful pole. 
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Full of wine, weighed down by age, over- 
powered with drowſineſs, he ſtaggers, he ſleepa, 
and is falling into the ſea. ' And would to 
heaven he fell alone! Would to God that our 
heavenly Father, ſeeing us erring without 2 
pilot, in an agitated ſea, would himſelf conduct 
the bark which he 88 dere Fee oo ſo n 4 
price! ; 
Such is the congiciter we are thrown inte 
by the ignorance of our pilot. What do I ſay ? 
His indolence, his blindneſs, his ſhameful Gus. 
pidity, and his paſſion for a vile and: ſtormy 
country. Ah! why did they take him from 
his father's plow, to commit to him a govern» 
ment of which he was ſo incapable? But he 
is going to receive the recompenſe he merits. 
This man, the jeſt of all parties, the object of 
inceſſant ridicule, will ſoon d the prey 
of ſea- Wolves. 

„What will become of us * We may a 
a plank that may ſave us in our ſhipwreck. 
Our conſolation is, we can ſcarcely find ſuch 
another pilot ; if we could, we ſhould be loſt 
for ever. If you aſk what is my opinion, I 
think we ought to come and ſettle in yout 
country, and thus ſhelter ourſelves from the 
now ere, Ben ef n upon — 
things.“ 
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- This pontiff deſpiſed Italy, and : was there- 


fore deteſted by Petrarch. Benedict carried 


this contempt- to-ſuch a height, that one day 
ſame eels being ſent him from the lake of Bol- 
ſena, of a prodigious ſize and exquiſite flavour, 
he diſtributed moſt of them among the car- 
dinals, reſerving for himſelf but a very ſmall 
portion. Some days after this, the cardinals 
going, according to cuſtom, to attend upon him 
at dinner, he ſaid to them in a jeering man- 


ner, Gentlemen, if I*had taſted the eels be- 


fore I ſent them, you would not have had fo 
large a ſhare; but I confeſs I did not- believe 


that Italy produced any thing that was good.” 


Cardinal Colonna, who was preſent, reddened 
with anger, and could not help replying, that 
he was aſtoniſhed one who had read ſo many 
books as his holineſs, ſhould be ignorant that 
Ttaly was the mother of every mn that was 
excellent. ; - 

Benedict died the 25th of April; 1849, ind 
was interred at Notre-Dame, where his monu- 
ment is now to be ſeen. A contemporary au- 
thor aſſures us, that a monk, who had been a 


brother in the ſame convent with Benedict, ſaid 


to him, ſome time before his death, You will 
die ſoon, if you do not amend your life. 
The holy ſee was vacant only thirteen days. 
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All the ſuffrages were united in Pierre Roger, 
_ cardinal of Aquilea, who took the name of Cle- 
ment VI. He was of an ancient family, and 
had paſſed through many honours, as the pro- 
viſor of the Sorbonne, 'the--arbiſhoprics of 
Sens and Rouen, and the chancellorſhip of 
Paris, having the ſeals conferred on him by 
Philip of Valois; after which Benedict XII. 
made him cardinal in the promotion that took 
place in 1338. The coronation of this pope was 
conducted with great pomp, and was perform; 
ed the Igth of May, in the church of the Do- 
minicans. John Duke of Normandy, eldeſt 
ſon of the king of France, James duke of 
Bourbon, Philip duke of Burgundy, Humbert 
dauphin of Viennois, and ſeveral other "—_ 
lords, aſſiſted at the ceremony. N 
The court of Rome immediately changed 
its appearance, and there was a magnificence 
and luxury unknown in the preceding pontifi- 
cates. Clement VI. was condeſcending, frank, 
noble, and generous. | He had the taſte and 
manners of a nobleman who had always lived 
in the courts of princes. No ſovereign of his 
time appeared with more eclat, or diffuſed his 
favours with more grace or liberality. Nothing 
equalled the ſumptuouſneſs of his furniture, 
the delicacies of his table, or the ſplendour we 
0 3 
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his court, which was filled with lords and gen- 
tlemen of ancient nobility. Accuftomed to 
Eve among ladies, whoſe fociety amuſed him, 
he did not think the papacy obliged him to 
alter bis manner of life. They continued to 
viſit him as uſual. In truth, this did not add 
to the decorum of his court, but it ann it 
very agreeable and brilliant. 
This pope had great qualities, but an ex- 
eeſſive luxury of character, which cauſed him to 
be ſpoken of by many authors with great bit- 
terneſs. His reputation for generoſity. and be- 
nevolence, together with a bull of invitation 
that he publiſhed, drew to Avignon this year 
more than a hundred thouſand fcholars, who 
all returned with ſome favour ſhewn them. 
It would be hard to give credit to this, if we 
did not recolle& that his predeceſſor left a great 
number of benefices vacant, becaufe, as he 
faid, he found no perſon worthy to fill them. 
Clement VI. thought and aGted in a very dif- 
ferent manner. His hands were ever open; 
and his favourite maxim was, © That no one 
ſhould hw por mm” we the Ki e of a a 
prince.“ 

As ſoon as they were en nens ot 
the election of Clement, they ſent a folemn 
embaſſy to make him three principal requeſts. 
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The firſt, that he would vouchſafe to accept the 
office of ſenator; as diſputes on this head had 
often made that city a prey to civil wars: The 
ſecond, that he would haſten the re- eſtabliſnment 
of the holy fee at Rome: And the third, that he 
would be pleaſed to reduce to fifty yeats the in: 
dulgence which pope Boniface VIII. had grant- 
ed to the church, and fixed at an hundred 
years; and that the reaſon for this their prayer 
was, that all the faithful might partake of it, 
the time appointed by Boniface n the 
ordinary term of life. 

After two months confederation, the pope 1 re- 
turned this anſwer : That, as to the firſt, it be- 
longed to him as fovereign of Rome; that he 
would, however, accept the municipal govern : 
ment in his right as cardinal, without derogating 
from his ſovereignty: that, as to the ſecond re- 
queſt, no one could be more deſirous than him- 
ſelf of the return of the holy ſee to Rome; but 
he could not fix the time till the affairs of 
France and England were in a more tranquil 
ſtate: and that with reſpec to the jubilee; he 
granted with pleafure the reduction they atked- 
hm wot” n | 
Nane, 

Petrarch, n do 8 the 8 of 
Roman citizen by letters patent at his corona- 
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fion, was one of the ambaſſadors ſent from Rome 
to pope Clement: f he Was Joined with N icholas 


Gabrini, called Rienzi, and appointed to make 


an oration before the pope. In this ſpeech he 
ufes his favourite figure when ſpeaking of 


Rome; he deſcribes an old woman, bowed down 


with grief and misfortune, who comes to throw 
herſelf at the feet of her huſband. * You de- 
fired to ſee me, ſays ſhe, * when I was in bon- 


dage to another; and I fear not being as dear 
to you now I am again become yours. You 


judge not like the vulgar, who deſire ardently 


what they have not, and are . Were . 


what they have.” 
The reward of this bon which was a 


nk one, and very dry, was the priory of St. 


Nicholas, in the dioceſe of Pifa, which the 
pope alga to Petrarch bn ſixth of gow; 


08. | kV 


The pope 8 two fmall S di 
. two of: Laura's children. Her daughter 
Ermeſſenda was received into the convent of St. 
Laurence, where ſhe profeſſed herſelf ſome time 


after; and Audibert, her ſon, was appointed 


to the canonry of Notre-Dame de Dons. Theſe 


children 1 were about twelve or thirteen. Rugs: of 


age. Fs 22S, ; nd D lt ; 
We are now come to Rienzi, "-Petrarch's 
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eee who was ſoon after this very fingu- | 


larly diſtinguiſhed in the revolutions of Rome. 
His origin and character were as follows. His 
father kept a public-houſe, and his mother 
was a waſherwoman. But he made up for 
the lowneſs of his birth by the elevation of his 
wit and underſtanding :+ his imagination was 
lively and brilliant: he had a prodigious me- 


mory, and a natural eloquence, which drew after 


him the whole world. His parents, though ſo 


meanly ſituated, ſpared nothing in the courſe 
of his education. When the firſt ſtudies of 


grammar and rhetoric had poliſhed his mind, 
and improved his natural eloquence, he applied 
himſelf ta the ſtudy of the Roman hiſtory, and 
the ſearch into its antiquities, to which he 
joined a great knowledge of the civil law, and 
the rights of the people. The Commentaries 
of Cans were much read, and much GIG 
by him. 

Rienxi 6 enthuſiaſm for Howe ubs n | 
firmly with Petrarch, and could be the only 
foundation of a connection between men of 
ſuch different characters. He ſucceeded alſo 
with Clement, who admired his eloquence, and 
was never weary of his converſation. He had 
likewiſe at firſt the good graces of. cardinal Co- 
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| lonna, probably through the favour of Petrarch, 


but which he afterwards loſt by inveighing bit- 
terly againft ſome great lords in Rome. The pope 
conferred upon Rienzi the place of notary at 
Rome, which was a very lucrative poſt. Theſe 
honours paved the way for the 
ſituation in which we ſhall ſoon behold an 
Clement VI. had a fine natural aeg 
which he had enriched and improved by ſtudy. 
Petrarch ſays, he forgot nothing that he read; 
M095 eee de the he had it not in hi 
W 
He had mine eee, vith the 
fats ſex, and in the courts of princes, a ſoft- 
neſs and paliteneſs of manner which endeared 
him to every one. When he reſerved to himſelf 


the nomination of the greater prelacies, to ſa- 


tisfy the deſire he had of beſtowing fayours, it 
was repreſented. to him, that ſuch reſerves would 
produce great inconveniences, and that his pre- 
deceſſors had not dared to make them. He re- 
plied, . My eee knew not what it was 
to be popes. 

It eee eee of ee that 
the. city of Avignon, where debauehery had 
long reigned, came ak laſt to the greateſt ex- 
ceſs of luxury and difſolutenels. /The.agcounts 
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which Petrarch gives of the licentiouſneſs, and 
neglect of all decency, in this es are N con- 
firmed by other writers. eo Bp +4 

On the return of -Petaazch./ Ky N 
Laura behaved. to him in a kinder manner. 
Perhaps a long abſence made her feel more 
ſenfibly that ſhe was not indifferent to him; 


perhaps, too, his reputation made ſome; impreſ- 


fon on her mind. However this was, the fa- 
vour of the. pope, and the kindneſs of Laura, 
rendered Avignon more agreeable than uſual to 
Petrarch. He paſſed the greateſt. part of this 
year there; and went to Vauchuſe but ſeldom, 
and for a thoxt time; and when he was in that 


| ſolitude, he owns that his ſoul e 


Avignon with Laura. af 

Petrarch: was one day 1808 in 2 0 — 
to which he knew Laura would come, and me- 
ditating on his uſual ſubject, with his eyes fixed 
on the ground, when ſhe appeared ſuddenly be- 
fore him. As ſoon! as he perceived her, he 
roſe, and making her 2 low bow, was going to 
ſpeak. She caſt upon him a kind look, return» 
ed him the ſame ſalutation, and paſſed along, 
laying ſomething he did not perfectly. hear, 
Theſe en manners e Petrarch with ex 

At this time ba a MARGE 
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with Sennucio Delbene, a Florentine of noble 
birth, and who favoured the party of the Gi- 
belins. There is an anecdote relating to him, 
which the people of Florence ſpeak of with 
indignation. Charles of Valois being ſent to 
Florence by pope Boniface VIII. on public af. 
fairs, was much delighted with the diverſion 
of hawking. Sennucio had a country houſe 
near the city, where Charles often went to re- 
freſh himſelf on theſe occaſions. Sennucio 
accommodated him in the beſt manner he 
could, and as ſuited a gentleman of his rank. 
This hoſpitality | did not prevent the prince 
from impriſoning him, becauſe he was of the 
party oppoſite to that he favoured,” and con- 
demning him to pay a fine of four thouſand 
| livres. His eſtate alſo was confiſcated. But 
by the favour of John XXII. Sennucio was re- 
eſtabliſhed 'in all his rights in the year 1326. 
He was attached to the Colonnas, and above 
all to cardinal John Colonna, which gave 
miſe to the ere ens weben . _ Pe- 
trarch. e | 
Sennucio was fond of the arts. Hor date a 
tender heart, and was attached to the fair ſex. 
He was alſo a poet; but his lyre was ſtrung to 
lighter meaſures, not ſad and png: Tons that 
of Petrarch. ries 4A 
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I do not know how it was that Sennucio 
was admitted to the houſe of Laura, but it ap- 


pears that he ſaw her often, and that Petrarenk 
often converſed with dim on the n of his 


love. 


The proifes; Stab as mad on Tani 
ne her celebrated every where. All 
who came to Avignon had a ſtrong deſire to 
ſee her. But, though ſhe was not yet thirty 
years of age, ſhe was ſomewhat altered. Whe- 


ther this was owing to her having had many 


children, to illneſs, or domeſtic chagrins, ſhe 
had no longer her former clear and brilliant 
complexion. Petrarch alſo, by a kind of ſym- 
pathy, loſt that beautiful complexion which 


| had been ſo univerſally admired. In a letter 


written to a friend whom he had not ſeen for 
ſome time, he ſays, * I am not what I was: 
the perpetual diſcord between my ſoul and my. 
body has changed me 15 much that you would 
hardly know me again.” T 
This year (1342) died at Avignon: a Jocks 
vho was greatly beloved by CN the bro- ; 
ther of Petrarch. 
The object, ſays Dank to him, 9400 your 
tender love has left us to enjoy celeſtial glory. I 
hope it at leaſt, and believe it! The ſweet- 
neſs of her manners, and the virtues of her life, 
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will not fail to enſure her this felieity. Take 
back, therefore, for it is high time, the two 
keys of thy heart. Thus relieved from anxiety, 
and thy path clear before thee, follow this be- 
loved object in the ſureſt road. Nothing ought 
now to retard thy progreſs. Thou reſembleſt 
a pilgrim who wants only a ſtaff to take a long 

journey. Vou ſee, my dear brother, we haſten 


faſt toward death. When, in the awful paſſage, | 


our ſouls are releaſed from mortal ties, they 
will take their flight with 'more freedom and 
eaſe.” CCCC LT e 
Gerard, touched in the moſt ſenſible manner 
with this loſs, followed the advice of his bro- 
ther, and determined to employ himſelf wholly 
for the future in the great work of his ſalva- 
tion. He quitted the' world, and placed him- 
| ſelf in the monaſtery of the Carthuſians, which 


he went to viſit when at St. Baume with Pe- 


trarch in 1339. The heavenly life which theſe 
monks led in that awful ſolitude, had made an 
impreſſion upon him which had never been et- 
The origin of the order of the Carthuſians 
is thus related by Petrarch. Two brothers 
from Genoa ſet out on a trading voyage : the 
one ſailed toward the eaſt, and the other toward 
the weſt. After a number of years, one of 
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them arriving at Genoa, being informed his 
brother was. at Marſeilles, wrote to him to 
deſire his return to Genoa ; but, receiving no 
anſwer, he went to Marſeilles, and, finding his 

brother there, he aſked him, why he did not 
come to Genoa? His brother replied, I am 
weary of navigation and trade: I will no longer 
truſt my life to the mercy of the winds. Do 
as you pleaſe; my reſolution is fixed. I have 
found a port on the borders of paradiſe, where 
I will reſt, and wait in a — the moment 
of my death. 

The other, who did 16 . hits 
language, aſked him to explain himſelf. He re- 
turned no anſwer, but took him to Montrieu, 
into a deep valley, in the middle of a wood, 
and pointed to a houſe he had there juſt built. 
Struck with the awfulneſs of the ſurrounding 
ſcene, the other Genoeſe felt a ſudden com- 


punction, and determined immediately to eret 
a building like that of his brother on a neigh- 
bouring hill. They bade adieu to the world, 
and founded with their eſtates and houſes the - 5 
new order of the Carthuſians ; ; an order famous K 
for its piety and auſterity of manners: and in : 
this ſolitude they conſecrated the remainder | 
of their days to God. This monaſtery of | 


Montrieu is ſituated between Aix and Toulon, ; 
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in the nike of the woods; and ſurrounded 
with mountains, from whence iſſue "overal 
rivers. Hence the name of Montrieu. 
| Though Petrarch loved his 88 a 
—.— he was not ſorry for this change. 
Gerard was fond of pleaſure, and of an un- 
ſteady temper; he knew not how to moderate 
any of his inclinations; and this gave Petrarch 
a great deal of trouble and uneaſineſs, eſpecially 
in a city like Avignon. I acknowledge, ſays 
Petrarch, the hand of God in this conver- 
ion. None but himſelf could work ſo great a 
change. Petrarch had conceived a very high 
idea of the Carthuſians. This order does not, 
ſays he, reſemble others: none enter into it 
by force or ſeduction. Gerard was no ſooner 
fixed in this monaſtery, than he wrote to his 
brother to induce him to take the ſame reſolu- 
tion. Petrarch, filled with piety and remorſe, 
was ſtaggered; but he did not comply. Pope 
Clement VI. gave Gerard an abſolution when! in 
9 article of deatnm. LET 
The biſhop of Rhodes, whoſe name was Ber 
nard Albi, and who had been appointed. cardi- 
nal after the exaltation of Clement, came at 
this time to Avignon, and was much delighted 
with the converſation of Petrarch. After his 
return to Italy, he ſent him à letter full of 
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ſublime queſtions on the moſt abſtracted ſubjedts 
of philoſophy. Petrarch replies thus: 1 
© Your queſtions are an ample proof of your 
great penetration. Io queſtion and to doubt 


with judgment, is a great part of our knowledge. 


The manner in which you confeſs your igno- 
rance conſoles me for my own ; and, was not 
this the caſe, my occupations, the exceſſive 
heats, the tumult of this nen city, . me 
little time for writing. | £21 
_ © You would have me meaſure ths Ps 
the earth, and the ſeas. I, who. know not of 
what kind of clay my own body 1 is. formed, or 
the nature of the ſoul which is confined in it 


as in a priſon, ſhall I dive into the ſyſtems of 


Ptolemy, or decypher the characters which 
the Sicilian geometrician drew on the unfor- 


tunate ſoil? Alas !. death purſues me with 


eager: ſteps; and all my aim is to ſteal a few 
moments from his graſp. I ſhall, therefore, only 
ſay, in anſwer to your queſtions, that there are 


leven planets, and that the ſun holds the firſt 


rank: his rays reanimate the world: he be- 


gins his courſe in the eaſt; and when he ſets, a 


cold ſhade is ſpread over the earth. The fixed 
ſtars make their revolutions alſo by a motion 
not viſible to us. It is diſputed whether the 


ſun is placed in the centre of the world; 
vol. . P: 
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would it not be better to ſeek this centre where 
virtue dwells? Men form calculations how much 
larger it is than the earth; and they negle to 
examine how much pre Lale the Tok is en 
the hod xd 
ane moon 88 with this light i 1. «li | 
from the ſun ; its motions are periodical. . Mer- 
cury is an inconſtant planet, and its influences 
are various: we know all this, but we neglect 
to inquire whether proſperity is a good or evil; 
by whom, and in what caſes, death is to be de- 
fired or feared. Your courier is in haſte; and I 
would rather ſend him back with nothing, than 
give him many lines of which I ſhould be 
aſhamed. I cannot explain to you my aſtoniſh- 
ment when I ſaw that deluge of verſes. which 
your letter poured in upon me. I undertook 
to count them, but in vain.' What a pity that 
Virgil poſſeſſed not this happy faculty He would 
not have paſſed. his whole life in compoſing 
a poem which at laſt he left imperfe&. Your 
queſtions reſemble the enigma of the Sphinx; 
and yo muſt ek another Oedipus to A 
them.” 

1343. 1 the Greek Ma of. 1 
mention has been already made, came this 
Fear to Avignon. He had been much chagrined 
by a deciſion given againſt him by the patriarch 
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with the monks of. Moutit Athos. These Wende ; 


maintained that the light which appeared on 
mount Tabor, at the transfiguration of Jeſus 
Chriſt, was uncreated; and that it was God 
himſelf. The Greeks made a ferious affair. of 


this fancifub opinion; and were contentling fob 
the truth of it with vehemence while the Turks 
were at their gates, and had formed, as it Wer 
a barrier round e or wad citſes toy ” 


had taken in Afia. N 

Petrarch was glad to ſee his Griek malte 
again: and as Borlaam deſired an eftabliſhs 
ment in Italy, Petrarch, by his ſoHeitations and 
his credit, procured him the biſfloprie of Ge- 


raci, which! being 4 ſuffragan, or ſubfitdigr) 


biſhopric, depending on Rheggio, the revenue 
was ſmall; but it ſuited Borlaam; becauſeè it 
ſettled him at the cloſe of life in his native 
country, where * Wy” ten I 1 bh 
18530! HA "ne 

At the end of buy, 1343, there amid al 
extraordinary courier at Avignon, who brought 
the melancholy news of he death of Robert, 


king! of Naples. This cauſed a general conſter- 


nation in that city, and throughout all Pro- 
vence. This prince was fixty years old, when, 
without terror, ; he faw his fleſh vale away, 
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1 decaying, and death taking poſſeſſion of 
his whole fabric. One thing alone troubled his 
laſt moments; this was tlie ffate in which he 
muſt leave his family and his kingdom.” Robert 
had had' two children by his queen. The eldeſt 


died young; and the ſecond, named Charles, 


duke of n . _ two N EIOEg ooh ban 
aud Mary. 

Charobert, e of Fihin gary, wi ling: home 
pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples, as che 
heir of Charles Martel, Robert's eldeſt brother, 
had two ſons. Pope John XXII. who had 
decided in favour of Robert, propoſed a double 
marriage between theſe royal houſes: the prin- 
ceſs Joan, who was the eldeſt, with Andrew, 
the ſecond ſon; and the eldeſt ſon, Lewis, with 
Mary, the ſecond daughter. Theſe marriages 


were celebrated with aſtoniſhing” magnificence 


in 1333. Andrew was ſix and Joan nine years 
old; and it was thought their being brought 


up together would cement this union: but, 


it might rather have been expected, it happened 
otherwiſe. The antipathy that Joan ſhewed for 
Andrew was ſoon remarked; the difference of 
their en Bone . have ha e as 
effect. f | 
_* Tho Nopalionan were canis eee 
gallant, and 3 The Hungarians, on 


3 


the olds; rig 8 5 churliſh, and ene 
mies to  magnificenice and pleaſure; and were 


looked upon at Naples as barbarians, who could 


ſcarcely be treated with ſufficient contempt. 


Add to this, Andrew and his courtiers exag- | 


gerated in a haughty manner their rights to 
the kingdom of Naples; while at the court of 
Joan they ridiculed their pride, and maintained 


that Andrew could only reigu as huſband of his 
queen. Robert ſaw. with grief theſe conteſts; 


and the preſentiments they raiſed in his heart 
clouded his laſt moments, which would other- 


viſe have been the calm ane of a n 


days, * eee e 
ie that he ee near his end; he: af: 
ſembled his nobles, and dictated his will in 


their preſence. By this will, he made Joan, his 
grand-· daughter, his heir; and her ſiſter Mary 


was to ſucceed her. Saiche of Arragon, the 


ſecond wife of Robert, by whom he had no 


children, was a woman of capacity and virtue, 


to whom he would have confided: the regency, 


and the education of his grand-daughters, had 
the not formed a reſolution, on his death, to 
finiſh her days in a monaſtery. She had al- 
ways ſo ſtrong an inclination for the eloiſter, 
that in 1317 ſhe attempted to ſet aſide her 


marriage, to throw herſelf into a convent. » But 


1 
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pope John XXII. to whom ſhe ** 1040 
ber this intention was a ſnare of the devil. Ro- 
bert named her, however, at the head of à eoun- 
eil for ths adminiſtration, till the princeſſes were 


twenty-fiye years old; a. Philip de Cobaſlole 
wag one of this council. 


After this; Robert Ge thay. d Iring 


to him the two young perſons he had named 


for . his ſucceſſorz. He addreſſed himſelf to 
them with the greateſt dignity and tenderneſs; 


diſcovered to them the dangers which threat- 
ened them; and informed them in What man- 
ner they ought to conduct themſelves towards 
their enemies, their friends, and their ſubjects. 
At a moment when other men can ſcarcely 
ſupport themſelves, this great king ſeemed 
_ wholly intereſted in the good of his family; 
and the wiſdom, ſtrength, - and preſence of 
mind, he ſhewed on this occaſion, ſurpriſed and 
overwhelmed with grief thoſe who were pre- 
| ſent». Obſerving thoſe who ſtood round his 
bed melted into tears, he reproached them for 
it in a gentle manner. What is the reaſon of 

your grief? ſaid he. My death has nothing 


in it mournful or unhappy ; on the contrary, it 


is greatly for my advantage. I leave a. frail 
throne for an everlaſting kingdom. Have 1 
not lived long enough? I have almoſt attained 
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the period bt Nature herſelf. ſeems: to have. 
fixed to the life of man. Inſtead of afflieting 


Dont a en. rejoice wu me in * 
felicity.? | 
After dis ſaid this, hs diſcourſed t to > them 
upon death with ſo much eloquence and phi- 
loſophy, he painted it in ſuch ſoft and agree- 
able ORs gs thoſe, who were preſent con- 


„ 


ee nag that. the end of a 1 ſage, liks 


Robert, was - preferable to the ſchool of the 
greateſt philoſopher. After having ſettled all 


his affairs with the ſame calm deliberation as 


if he was juſt going to ſet out for the country, 


he addreſſed himſelf to God, and delivered up 


his ſoul into the hands of its Maker, without 


one ſigh or tear, or ſhewing the leaſt mark of 
weakneſs on account of its denten from his 


body. He died,” ſays Petrarch, as he lived;. 


acting and ſpeaking like himſelf.” - He choſe to 

die in the habit of the third order af St. Francis, 

an act of zeal at that time in faſhion. +, 
Petrarch was at Avignon when he — 


the news of King Robert's death. He ſet out 


immediately for Vaucluſe, to lament in ſilence 
and ſolitude ſo irreparable a loſs. Some time 
after he writes thus to Barbatus of Sulmone : wt 


Alas! nothing can equal my loſs}, Who 


. — 


now hall be my adviſer, -my prot 


port? To whom ſhall I devote my genius . 


m ſtudies? Who ſhall revive my hopes, and 


draw my ſoul out of its lethargy? I had two 


guides, two protectors; and death has deprived 
me of both in the courſe of one year. For my 
firſt and deareſt friend, I ſhed the tears of af. 


fection on the boſom of Lelius. For the ſe- 


cond, I weep with you, and ſhall for ever 
weep, I, who have been accuſtomed to con- 
ſole others, know. not how to conſole myſelf. 
I ſend you theſe few lines from that retreat 
where my "foul Ow" ref ge in all its trou- 
bless. 4 

Petrarch, ſins time after Rada at this defire of 


a Neapolitan SC; W e ogg en ing 


N nd on king Robert: 
Here lies the body of king Robbeb; his 
foul 1 is in heaven. He was the glory of kings; 
the honour of his age; the chief of warriors ; 
and the beſt of men. Skilful in the art of war, 
he loved peace. If he had lived longer, Jeru- 
falem' and Sicily, under his ſtandard, would 


have ſhaken off the yoke of the Barbarians, 
and driven out the tyrants. Theſe two king- 


doms have loſt their hope in loſing their king. 


His genius equalled his valour : he unravelled 


"the holy-myſteries ; he read the events of hea- 


* 0 
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ven; he underſtood the virtues of — all 
nature was open before him. The Muſes and 
the Arts mourn their protector. Nothing was 
kinder than his manners: his heart was the 
| temple of Patience. All the virtues lie buried 
in his tomb. No one can praiſe him as he 
deſerves: but 3 alk . bim immor. 
ta: TE0O ee 
Petrarch N W to ci a 9 0 who - 
had conferred upon him ſo. many favours, and 
who, had ſo great a reliſh for his works, that, 8 
ſtealing ſometimes from his ſerious occupations, 7 
he paſſed many hours of the night in read- 
ing n nen en either of wed or : 
lleep.: n 
Passes after ee this friend 3 many 5 
days in the filence and gloom of his retreat, 
came back to Avignon, where he paſſed a great 
part of the winter, — _ now and then 
ſhort viſits to Vaucluſe. FF 
1344. Petrarch bang at e e 
time after this, met with Laura at a public 
aſſembly. Her dreſs was magnificent; but in 
particular ſhe had ſilk gloves, brocaded with 
gold; a rare ornament at that time, when 
filk was ſo ſcarce in Languedoc, and in Pro- 
vence, that the ſenechal of Beaucaue, twwoů 
years after this, ſent twelve pounds to queen 


my 
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Joan of Burgundy, which coſt him ſeventy-ſix 


French livres a pound. Laura happened to 
drop one of theſe gloves. Petrarch, whoſe 


eyes were ever bent towards her, immediately 
picked it up. Laura perceiving it in his hands, 
took it from him inſtantly; and, though Pe- 
trarch had the ſtrongeſt deſire to retain this pre- 
cious ornament, he had not the power. If the 
nobility of Laura had not been proved by the 
contract of her marriage, it would have been 
by theſe embroidered gloves; for in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, none but per- 
ſons of quality in France were allowed to wear 


_ filk, gold, furs, pearls, and precious jewels. 


This was obſerved at Avignon; and none of 
the relations of the pope, the wives daugh- 
ters of the marſhals, barons, viguiers, and the 
ladies of noble birth in this city, were exempt- 
ed from this ſumptuary law. Avignon, how- 
_ ever, by its commerce with ſtrangers, had long 
loft the ſimplicity: of its manners, which till 
then it had been famous for: their extrava- 
gance increaſed with their wealth; and the 
wives of citizens aimed as much as poſſible to 
vie with the ladies of ante re in n r 
and expence. 
Under the Pontificate of Cleihent VL pro- 
Y fuſion and debaughery were carried to the ut- 
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this pontiff was unbounded ;; and he: had the 
free acceſs, at all. hours, to his palace. At the 
palace of Clement, was. the viſcounteſs of Tur 


pontificate of Clement, and was the particular 


of her may not be diſagreeable. 


The name of this lady was Cicily.. the was 
daughter of the count de Commenges, Who 


mond, viſcount of Turenne. She married the 
{on of Alphonſo IV. king of Arragon, and be- 


her brother, in the year 1340. She was a wo; 
man of infinite cunning, and proud and im- 


eaſieſt to govern. The empire ſhe obtained 


diſpoſed of every thing in his court, have 
cauſed many to ſuſpect that the was his miſ⸗ 
tres. It is certain ſhe made kant very 
agreeable to him neee 

great deal 


819 
moſt height at Avignon: The: generoſſty af 


ſtrongeſt attachment to the fair fex, WhO had 
head of theſe ladies, whe formed a court in the 
renne. As ſhe afted a conſiderable part in the 


object of Petrarch's averſion, a ſhort ba 
had eſpouſed the daughter and heireſs of Rey- 


came yiſcounteſs of Turenne by the death of 


perious to. exceſs, It was ęaſy for ſuch a cha» 
racer to influence the mind of Clement, who 
vas a man of the moſt gentle temper, and tho 


over him, .and. the authority with which ſhe 
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by the avidity with which ſhe received money 
from all hands without diſtinction. 4 

It is not ſurpriſing that, We the m 
ment of a woman who thought of nothing 
but amaſſing wealth, and in a court filled with 
young perſons of both ſexes who held the firſt 
places there, and had no curb to their deſires, 
debauchery ſhould wholly prevail, and become 
univerſal. Petrarch draws two pictures of this 

terrible licentioufneſs. In his letters called 
the Myſteries, one of theſe en ue is as 
We VVV — 

All that they ay of Aﬀyrian and yp 
Babylon, of the four Labyrinths, of the Aver- 
nian and Tartarian lakes, are nothing in com- 
pariſon of this hell. We have here a Nimrod 
powerful on the earth, and a mighty hunter 
before the Lord, who attempts to ſcale hea- 

ven with raiſing his ſuperb towers; a Semi- 
ramis with her quiver; a Cambyſes more ex- 
travagant than the Cambyſes of old. Lou 
may here behold: the inflexible Minos; Rho- 
domanthus; the greedy Cerberus; Paſiphae, 
and the Minotaur. All that is vile * execra- 
ble is aſſembled in this place. There is no 
clue to lead you out of this labyrinth, neither 
that of Dedalus nor Ariadne: the only means 
of eſcaping is by the influence of gold. Gold 


hardeſt- hearts, pierces through the flinty roe 


3 


here bought with gold. 1 $4 . ee in 


fiſhermen; who have forgot their origin. 


ſtead of thoſe little boats in which they gained 
their living on the lake of Genneſaret, they in- 
habit ſuperb palaces. They have likewiſe their 
parchments, to which are hung pieces of lead; 
and theſe they uſe as nets to catch the inno- 
cent and unwary, whom 990 fleece n burn 
to ſatisfy their glutton y 0 a nu 


the moſt ſumptuous feaſts: and where the 
apoſtles went on foot covered only with ſan- 
dals, are now ſeen inſolent ſatrapes mounted on 

horſes ornamented with gold, and champing 
golden bits. They appear like the kings of 


muſt pay adoration. | 

Poor old fiſhermen !- For en * you 
laboured? For whom have you cultivated the 
field of the Lord? For whom have you ſhed 


pacifies tie moſt danage monſters bens the 


and opens every door, even that of heaven: 
for, to ſay all in one ee even Jeſus We 1s 


In this place reign the ſucceſſors of poor 


march covered with gold and purple, proud of 


To the moſt ſimple repuſts n ſhccedied: 


Perſia,. or the Parthian nm to e _ 


lo much of your blood? Neither piety, cha- 
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rity nor truth, is here. God is deſpiſed, the 
lates trempled upon, and wickedneſs is un. 
ed wifdom. Oh times! Oh manners 
Petiarch did not ſatirize the vices of otter 
3 he compoſed ſome reflections at this 
time Which unfold his own. character, and the 
failings .to which it was: kobes, Theſe re- 
flections are put in the form of dialogues, in 
imitation of the Confeſſions of St. Auguſtin. 
| Auguſtin was Petrarch's favourite ſaint. 
When I read his Confeſſions, ſays Petrarch, 
I think I read my own, for I find in them the 
hiſtory of my life. At night, when my ſoul 
is freed from care; I lay myſelf down in bed 
as in a tomb, and ſummon my heart before me. 
Its reſtleſſneſs and diſtraction, its dread of death, 
its hatred of vice, and yet unequal progreſs in 
virtue and Bar, 5 x ond whende: ovine all theſs 
6. hug rd OUT e ee, 
They ariſe,” ds Aditi, 48 « From your 
| light and careleſs diſpoſition. Yow' perceive 
vqrour errors, but you do not ſeek a better path 
to walk in: you behold * PEP 1 _ no 
pains to avoid it. 
How abſurd is that vanity! of. te 
duced by your wit, knowledge; eloquence, and 


beauty! What is there in theſe things on 


which to build your pride? How many times 
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has your wit failed you? In the: arts how 


much more ſkilful than you are the moſt vul- 


gar of mankind, and Y the .{malleſt animals in 


the creation? Compare your knowledge with =D 
your ignorance, and it will appear like a fmall 


brook by the ſide of the ocean. Your eo» 


quence, what is it? A wind, a puff, an empty 
praiſes that you wanted the greateſt of all, the 


applauſe of your own mind? What folly to 
neglect the moſt: important things in life, to 


occupy yourſelf in arranging ſyllables ! Under 


this reſtraint, how: many objects are there in 
nature to which you cannot do Juſtice? How 


many ſentiments in philoſophy you are not able 


to expreſs, becauſe you are tied dbwn to mea: 
ſures, and fait in the number of your:- words? 
The Greeks and the Latins, have they not mus 
tually — n aber for _ PAID wr 
language? 

"As 6 9br b ener derne ni coats 
plexion, your 3 can any thing be more 
frail, or leſs to be depended on? The ſmalleſt 
accident, the ſting of a gnat,. à breath of cor- 
rupted air, will cauſe them to wither and de- 


cay, Beauty is a flower vhich often fades be- 


fore noon: and was not this, the caſe, only 


«Ren — 
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a few years bene, en e to o the 
ſilent grave. 

As to your avarice: ud you lived i. in en 
ſolitude, content with a plain garb, the fruits 
of your trees and the herbs of your garden, 
you wanted nothing, and paſſed a ſweet and 

tranquil life. Now example has altered your 
taſte, and you have the diſturbed air of thoſe 
who are always ſeeking after what they can 
never obtain. It is commendable to be active 
in procuring a comfortable livehhood, but 
. e. ſhould be fixed to our deſires. What 
I aſk nothing ſuperfluous,” re- 
plied Pe Gd. aſtoniſlied that avarice ſhould 
be laid to:his charge; but I would want for 
nothing. I have no ambition to command, 
but I would not chuſe to obey.” This, ſays 
kings, but they have failed in accompliſhing it; 
and thoſe who command whole nations have 
themſelves been forced to obey. Virtue alone 
can procure that nen which is the end 
* human wiſhes. "Y 
As to your eee — „How! 1 tene 
| 55 Petrarch; to flee courts and cities, to bury 
oneſelf omong rocks and woods, to combat 
vulgar opinions, to hate and deſpiſe honours, 
to laugh at thoſe who ſeek, and all their me- 
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thods of obtaining them, is Ali to be-ambi- 
tious? © You are not, 1 will grant, replied St. 


Auguſtin, born ambitious, and nature is not 


to be forced: but examine your own heart. 


It is not honours that you hate, but the ſteps 
neceſſary in this age to obtain them. Your 
route to them is more ſecret; but has the ſame 
end. Vou muſt own that this is the real aim 
of all your ſtudies. The man who ſets out on 
a journey to Rome, but turns back intimidated 
by the length of the way, it is not Rome 
that en . n the ny that leads to 


it. 5 ately: e e 

s Evy phuttony; av ee evmntiinied St. 
Auguſtin, © I cannot ſeriouſſy reproach you 
with; but you cannot vindicate yourſelf from 
the charge of incontinence: and when vou 
have 00 to be delivered from every | 
tious paſſion, you have prayed, ab too Mang do, 
in this manner: Lord, make me chaſte, but 


till my youth is paſſed, - and the ſeaſon of, plea- 


ſure is over. The time will come when I ſhall 
have no inclination to vice, and when ſatiety 
and dſt will prevent all danger of a re- 


lapſe. To ma in ſuch e 18, e to 


aſk in van.“ 


dsr, Auguftin next e nt u 
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and diſcordant humour to which Petrare n 
ſubject, and whieh delights to dwell on the 


dark ſide, and is always diſturbing and torment- 
ing itſelf. Men are loſt to peace, continues 
he, © becauſe they know not the difficulties 
which attend the ſituations of others, or feel 
the advantages of their own. Hence ariſe the 


complaints of the whole world.” I know 


well, replied Petrarch, that im elevated ſta- 
tions we in vain ſeek for peace and tranquil- 
lity of ſoul. I am fatisfied with my fortune; 
but I am obliged to live for others, and com- 
Py with heir ed this ewe rt Is 
4k And whe TRIO fad St. Avgbſtin, * in this 
a, lives only for himſelf? Even Czſar, 


after he had ſubdued the univerſe; did not he 


hve for others? With all his art, he could not 
ſatisfy the deſires, or over-rule the power, of 
thoſe Wwho conſpired againſt him. Nothing 
but wiſdom can _— an Wis like 
this. TY 

Petranch next e to 8. Ae of 
the life he leads at Avignon. I am fatigued, 
fays he, beyond all expreſſion, with this noity 


dirty: city; it is the gulph of all naſtineſs and 


vice; a collection of narrow, ill-built ſtreets, 


e 4. 
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meeting with filthy pigs, barking dogs; cha- 
tiots which ſtun one with the rattling of their 
wheels-; ſets of horfes in capariſon, which block 


up the way; disfigured beggats, terrible to 


look at; ſtrange faces from all the countries 
upon earth; infolent nobles, drunk with plea- 


ſure and debauch; and an unruly populace, al- 
ways quarrelling and fighting.“ To this the 
faint anſwers, If the tumult of your foul wu 
ſubſide, you would no longer complain of theſe 


outward noiſes, which affect only the ſenſes. 


When the mind is calm, the confuſion of ob- 


jets around us is no more to our ear than the 
murmurs of a running ſtream. In this happy 
ſtate of ſoul, neither the clouds which fly 
around her, nor even the thunder that rolls 


over her head, is able to diſturb her ſerenity. 
Safe in the port, ſhe beholds, but feels not, the 


ſhipwreck. | 
But I have yet only attacked the diſorders 


vou are willing to confeſs ; more delicate and 


deeper wounds lie behind. When I confider 
your extreme ſenſibility, I dare hardly attempt 
to probe them. Petrarch! you are bound with 
two golden chains; and your greateſt unhappi- 
nels is, you are ſo dazzled by the luſtre of them 
both, that you do not perceive your fetters. 


Theſe chains are love and glory ; theſe are your 
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treaſures, your delights. ' Let us examine this 
matter, and firſt treat of love. D mow not 


allow that it is a great folly ?* 
The object of our love, replied Petrarch, 
_ © muſt deeide this. Love is the moſt noble 


or the moſt deſpicable of all the paſſions: 'miſery, 


if the object is unamiable: but to be attached 
to à virtuous woman, who deſerves both love 
and reſpect, this appears to me a great felicity. 
If you think otherwiſe, I am ſorry for it. 
Every one has his own opinion. If this is an 
error,” it is dear to me, and I ſhould be ſorry to 
be deprived of it. You know not the 2 of 
this love!?! 


Indeed I do,” replied St. Anke A mor- 


tal, a woman 1s the cauſe. I know you have 
paſſed a great part of your life in admiring and 
adoring her. A folly ſo long perſiſted in aſto- 
nithes me. TY e 

Il beſeech you, returned Petrarch, no in- 
vectives. Thais and Livia were women;' but 
what a difference between them and the per- 
fon of whom you ſpeak! Know that her man- 
ners are a perfect model of the pureſt virtue. 
little attracted by the pleaſures of the world, 

ſhe. fighs after heaven as her only reward. 

What a madneſs ' returned the ſaint.” - © You 
have nouriſhed this flame in your heart ſixteen 


1 
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years. The war of Hannibal in Italy was not 
ſo long, nor the flames he kindled more violent 
than yours. He was driven out at laſt; but 
who ſhall drive away that ann pe _ 
waſte your foul}? //; 71 11 


_ - + Blindjas you are, you loi youndiſcaſ nnd} 


you feed it. But liſten to me: When death: 
ſhall extinguiſh: thoſe eyes which delight your 


now, when you ſhall behold that beautiful 
face disſigured and pale, and thoſe perfect limbs 
motionleſs and livid, then will you: bluſh for 
having attached an immortal n to a 1 
and periſhable body.“ Nen e, Fi YERTIG 
God preſerve me, refiimed Paint 1 
beholding 1o terrible a diſaſter; it N 


reverſing the order of nature. I came firſt into 


out of it the laſt.“ It is not, however, ſaid 
St. Auguſtin, an impoſſible event, in as inuch 
as this beautiful perſon, which is the object 
of your love, and which is worn out by fre- 
quent confinements, has 1 loſt! mich of 
its ſtrength and brillianey.”, 4; ly bn 


Learn, replied a ** that ich 8 


the perſon of Laura I adore, but that ſoul ſo 


ſuperior to all others. Her conduct and her 
manners; are an image of the life the bleſſed 
lead in heaven. If I ſhould ever loſe her, * 


BOOK. 
very. idea makes me tremble 1) 1 would. fay, 
what Lelius, the wiſeſt of the Romans, ſaid on 
the death of Scipio, 1 ee dn 
that ſhall ever live.” IN bs 

. © It: no a, epic the mint vv 
| force you out of your entrenechment: for a 
moment I wilt therefore allow that this: wo- 
man for whom you languiſh is a ſaint; : a god - 
deſs; the goddeſs of virtue herſelf, if you will 
have it ſo. You are then the more culpable, if 
your inclinations toward her are not pure and 
honeſt,” I take Heaven to witnels, * replied. 
Petrarch, that there was never any thing 
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diſhoneſt in my affections for Laura, never any 


thing veprehenſible in them but their exceſs. 
F wiſh all the world could ſee my love with as 
much clearneſs as they can her face, It re- 
ſembles it; It is like that face, pure and with- 
out ſpot. I am going to iy a bps that will 
perhaps aſtoniſh your | 

It is to Laura I owe what I am. ds 
mould F have obtained my. preſent” reputation 
and glory, if the ſentiments with which the 
inſpired me had not raiſed thoſe ſeeds of vir- 
tue which nature had planted in my ſoul. She 
. drew me out of thoſe ſnares and precipices into 
which the ardour of youth had plunged me. 


In fine, the pointed out my road to heaven, 


* 
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effect of love is to transform the lover, and 
then more virtuous, more perfect, than Laura? 
character is held ſacred; has calumny dared to 
aſſault her? Have they found any thing repre» 
henfible; Eſay, not only in her actions, but even 
in her words, in her coumtenanee, or in lier 
geſtures? Thoſe bad months which poiſon all, 
have they dared to taint her life with their peſ- 
forbear reſpecting and admiring it. Inflamed 


with the deſire of enjoying, like her, a great 


reputation, I have forced through all the ob- 
ſtacles that oppofed it. In the flower of my 
age, I loved her alone; I wiſhed to pleaſe her 
alone. Lou know all that I have done, and 
all that I have ſuffered, to accompliſh this end. 
To her I have ſacrificed thoſe pleaſures for 


which T felt the greateſt inclination, and you 


would have me forget and renounce her. No, 
nothing ean ever determine me to ſuch a ſaeri- 


fice: it is to no purpoſe for you to attempt it 


How many errors l' ſaid the ſaint, how many 

illuſions ! You ſay you owe to Laura what you 

are; that ſhe has cauſed you to quit the world, 
* 2 4 0 1 800 
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and has elevated you to the contemplation _ = 


celeſtial things. But the truth is this: full of 
confidence, and a good opinion of yourſelf, en- 


tirely occupied with one perſon in whom your 


whole ſoul is abſorbed, you deſpiſe the reſt of 
the world, and the world in return defpiſes 
vou. It is true ſhe has drawn you out of ſome 
vices; but ſhe has alſo prevented the growth 
of many virtues. In tears and complaints you 
have ſpent that time which ſhould have been 
devoted to God. The beſt effect of this affec- 
tion is, perhaps, to have rendered you eager 
after glory: We ſhall preſently examine how 
much you are indebted to her on this account. 


As to every thing elſe, I venture to declare that 


ſhe has been your deſtruction, in nouriſhing a 
_ paſſion ſhe ought to have ſuppreſſed. She has 
filled you with the love of the creature rather 
than the TOE} ; . this is the 1 of the 
ſoul, 

ol You ſay the 155 raiſed you to ths 150 of 
God. It may be ſo. But in this you have 
inverted the order of nature. The Creator is 


to be firſt loved for his own ſake, for his infinite 


goodneſs and perfection; and then the creature 
as his work, and in proportion to its reſemblance 
to him, Yo ou have ons ws We 4d You 


r os . and - ted woo als. - 


have loved God as a tees 80 has 
made * tyou «thought the fineſt- object i in the 
world. 8 e * LY a1 9955 
Wy ak Heaven to witneſs,” again re phe 
Petrarch,” of what I before advanced, that it 
is the ſoul of Laura, and not her perſon,” that I 
love. Of this I can give you the moſt incon- 
teſtible proof. The older ſhe grows, the more 
does my affection for her increaſe.” Even in her 
ſpring her charms began to fade; but the 
beauties of . mind, . my en —— 
together. 3781 13. di eue gun 
If that _ ” weſicinas st. Auguſtin had i in- 
habited a vile and ugly body, would you have 
loved it then??? Ks öl eee 
ne body, Lad Petrarehy' 163 the küge 
and the mirror of the ſoul. If the beauty of 
the ſoul could be immediately perceived with- 
out the interpoſition of the body, I ſhould love 
a bann _ though on wy a | disfigured | 
perſon.. bs 42 hk {3 16:1;.6 WU #9 
66: Ih replied St. agen logos love what 
falls under your ſenſes only, it is ſtill the body 
which you love. 1 do not deny that it was 
the beauty of the ſoul which nouriſhed un⁰t 
kept up your paſſion, but it did not give birth 
to it. Vou loved the body with the ſoul, and 
the heat of youth led you to inelinations even 


for Laura, which ber virtue alone ſubdued 
Did ſhe not h 
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rex tell you, in one of thoſe ex- 
ceſſes, I am not, Petrarch, the perſon you 
take me for? In your commendations of 
Laura you have often condenmed yourſelf,” 

1 will with joy acknowledge, returned Pe- 


3 © her virtue and my own folly; but if my 
defizes have eyer paſſed the bounds which ho- 


nour preſcribes, it is no longer ſo; thoſe limits 


axe now ſacred. With reſpect to Laura, let nie 


ever do her this juſtice; I neyer ſaw her 


virtue ſtagger in the moſt intereſting mgments 


of our connection ; and in the gayeſt hours of 
her life, her conduct was ahvays uniform, at 
ways pure. How admirable is 4 conſtancy, a 


reſolution: ſo peer to the; ne. * her 


ſex !' EY 
Lou cannot deny,” de the faint; Land 


lane indeed, confeſſed, that this love of yours 
has made you unhappy, and was near drawing 


on you a fatal crime. This admirable woman 


rather to have ſuppreſſed than encouraged an 
inclination ſo fatal to your peace? She ought 
to have known and impreſſed this truth upon 
you; that, of all thei paſſions: to which hu- 
man nature is ſubject, love is the moſt to be 


feared. It makes us forget ourſelves, and it 


ves the cauſe. of all chis: and ought the not 


A, - 
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5 „ n Every thing ſerves 


to nouriſh and increaſe: it; and thoſe wretched 
mortals whom it holds in bondage, carry a fire 
within them, which will finally conſume both 
ſoul and body. It is unneceſſary to ſay mare: 
feel I ſpeak truth; thoſe who have never 
known it, will yes n nn 
aa e 1 WE of FE: A ür, ginn 
Alas“ dra Petrarch, dee able 
to anſwer you * 1 Jan. n. myſelf * 


deſpair!? | Li nay 


No, did Sch fits Nl 5 


you muſt make every det. -Confult - the-befi 


poets and philoſophers. Cicero adviſes to 


change the object of love, or divide it; Ike a 


king of Perſia, who, to weaken the current of 
the Ganges, cut this rixer into ſeveral ſtreams. 


But I would not have yan take this method. 


It is better to die an honeft death than to live 
an infamous life; to be devoted to one honours 
able than many diſgraceful objects. Yow have 
tried abſence, but it was liberty and cumoſity 
that were your chief mati ves. Thefa fent you to 

the north and the ſouth, and to the extremi- 
ties of the ocean; theſe were the foundation 
of your retreat at Vaucluſe. But travelling 
does more harm than good to thoſe who 
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carry their diſeaſes along with them; and one 
might apply to you, in this ſituation, the an- 
ſwer of Socrates to a young man who com- 


plained of the little uſe he had derived from his 


travels: That is, ſaid Socrates, becauſe 
you travelled with rfl»: For thofe who 
would travel with ſucceſs, muſt have the mind 


rightly prepared; and, without this preparation, 


in vain will be its courſe, though extended 
from pole to pole. As Horace ſays, it will 
change its climate, but never alter its ſen- 
timents. To exchange your ſituation to ad- 
vantage, you muſt lay down the burden that 
oppreſſes you, nor, — een 1 ever look * 
hind you. 50 TY 

Vou love Italy: 0 was te vou . 
your life. No ſituation can ſuit you better; 
no ſituation is ſo delightful. Recollect the 


beauty of the ſkies, the ſea, and the mountains; 


call to mind the agreeable manners of its inha- 
bitants. Vou have been too long abſent from 
this your native country: it is growing late; 
the night of life is coming on. Above all 
things remember that ſolitude is fatal to you, 
and that the rocks and woods of nee are 
ſo $443 ſnares to your ſoul. : 


Enter into yourſelf. . 5 not: diſguſted W vith 


age; which is approaching : or afraid of death, 
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that will ſueceed it. Time paſſes away, and 
the body decays; but the mind: is incorrup- 
tible, and its maturity can never be deter- 
mined. With reaſon has it been ſaid, that one 
ſoul required many bodies. Conſider then the 
nobleneſs of this your ſoul, the frailty of your 
body, the ſhortneſs of life, and the-certainty of 
death. Recall the torments you have ſuffered, 
the uſeleſs tears you have ſhed, and the ſhort 
pleaſures you have obtained, which may be 
compared to thoſe light zephyrs of the ſummer 
which refreſh'the air but for a moment. Re- 
fect on the duties you have negletted, and the 
works you have begun, and yet never com- 
pleted. Finally, let your prayers be fervent and 
lncere, that God would hear you, that he would 
ſtrengthen Le mind, and a you: vith 18 
e. 

This is all I have to ies upon the tend of 
love. As to glory, which is founded upon 
fame, what is it? Words which paſs through 
the mouths of mortals, and vaniſh into air! 
What is it, but a wind blown up by their frail 
breath! How many obſtacles are there to an 
immortal name! Faſhion, which changes every 
day, and gives to the moderns the preference 
over the ancients; envy, which purſues the 
greateſt men even after death; tlie humaur of 
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the valgar, who neither love men of geniu, 
nor truth herſelf; the Ignorance and incon- 
ſtancy of mens judgments ; in fine, the ruin 
of ſepulehres and monuments, which you ele- 
gantly call the ſecond death. And ean this be 
glory, which depends upon the duration of 
marble? Even books, more durable than mo- 
numents, are they not ſubject to a thouſand 
accidents? They have, like us, their old age 
and death; and with this oblivion are the moſt 


celebrated men threatened. In reality, the 


true honour of man is virtue; and glory is only 
her ſhadow :- it follows her every where; and 
the leſs it is ſought, the more certainly is it ob- 
tained. If the earth is hut a ſpeck, and if God 
fills both ſpace and time, why do vain mortals 
waſte their ſhort moments in ſuch an empty 
purſuit? Was you aſſured but of one more 
year of life, would not you manage it with ex- 
treme economy? Alas! men are avaricious of 
a certain, and prodigal of an uncertain, time, 
They are not ſure of a day, an hour, a minute, 
yet they ſet about employments of great ex- 
tent, and little uſe. Thouſands, | intoxicated 
with this folly, die in the flower of their age, 


and in the midſt of their projects. With one 


foot in heaven, and the other upon the earth, 
they fall into the grave. Thus do you con- 
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important duties to run after vain deſires. 
Thus yn nn a ee _ berge your 


foul. 


Abenden Ane es zepte 


the Romans have been ſufficiently celebrated; 


they do not need your praiſe. Leave Africa, 
and your Scipio; you can add F to wy 
gary. +1506 
* Be yourſelf once again; prepare for teh, 
and for the life that is to come.“ yy 7 
Thus end theſe excellent dialogues. 


In September, 1343, the pope, - "Oe bad 
formed a high idea of Petrarch's abilities, en- 


truſted him with a negociation, the execution 


of which required both judgment and pene- 
tration. It has been obſerved,” that Robert, 
king of Naples, had eſtabliſhed a regency till 


ive years. The pope, on his fide, claimed 
the government of Naples during this mino- 


cardinal Colonna, no doubt, contributed to the 
obtaining this '-commiſtion tor Petrarch. The 


239. 
ſume your time in making books, and neglect 


his grand-daughter attained the age of twenty- 


nty; and on this account ſent Petrarch to 
alſert his right, and inform himſelf of what 
was paſſing in that court. The influence of 


cardinal had friends who were unjuſtly de- 
tained in priſon at Naples, and whoſe freedom 
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he had: ſolicited; and he flattered: himſelf that 
Petrarch's eloquence and ore l ob- 
tain their enlargement. 

Petrarch went by land to Ni ice, ee 54 em- 
barked, and in his paſſage was near being loſt. 
He wrote to cardinal Colonna 0 nn ac- 
count of his voyage 

I embarked at Ni ice, the firſt maritime 
ok in Italy. At night I got to Monaco; and 
the bad weather obliged me to paſs a whole day 
there: this did not put me into humour. The 
next morning we re-embarked, and, after being 


toſſed all day by the tempeſt, we arrived very 


late at Port Maurice. The night was dreadful : 
1t was not poſſible to get to the caſtle; and I was 
obliged to put up at a village ale-houſe, where 
my bed and ſupper appeared tolerable, from ex- 
treme wearineſs and hunger. I determined to 
proceed by land; the perils of the road were 
leſs dreadful to me than thoſe of the ſea. I leti 
my ſervants and baggage in the ſhip, which ſet 
fail, "UE 5 rematied: with ng one domeſtic on 
on By dent among the nicks Gta the 
ooh. of Genoa, I found ſome German horſes, 


which were for ſale: they were ſtrong. and 


ſerviceable. - I bought them; but I was ſoon 
after obliged to take ſhip again, for war was 
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renewed between the Piſans and the people of 
Milan. Nature has placed limits to theſe 
ſtates; the Po on one ſide, and the Appenines 
on the other; but pride and avarice know no 
bounds. I muſt have paſſed between their two 
armies if J had gone by land; and this obliged 
me to re-embark at Lerici. I paſſed by Corvo, 
that famous rock, the ruins of the city Luna, 
and I landed at Mutrona. From thence: I 
went the next day on horſeback to Piſa, Sienna, 
and Rome. My eagerneſs to execute your 
orders has made me a night-traveller, contrary 
to my character and diſpoſition. I would not 
ſleep till I paid my duty to your | illuſtrious 


father, who is always my hero. I found him 
juſt the ſame I left him ſeven years ago; nay, 


even, as hale and ſprightly as when I firſt ſaw 
him at Avignon, which is now. twelve years. 
What a ſurpriſing man! What majeſty ! What 
ſtrength of mind and body! How firm his 
voice ! how beautiful his face! Had he been 
a few years younger, I. ſhould have taken 
him for Julius Cæſar, or Scipio Africanus. 


Rome grows old, but not its hero. He was 


half undreſſed, and going into bed. I ſtaid 
then only a moment, but I paſſed the whole of 
the next day with him. He aſked me a thou- 
land queſtions - about you; and was much 
VOL. I, R 
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pleaſed I was going to Naples. He would ac- 


company me when I ſet out from Rome, be- 


youd its walls. I went to Paleſtrina that 
night, and was kindly received there by John 


Colonna. This is a young man of very great 
hopes, who es the ſteps of his anceſ- 
tors. 

N de at Naples the rrth of October. 


Heavens! what a change has the death of one 


man produced in this place! No one would 
know it now. Religion, juſtice, truth, arc 
| baniſhed. I think Jam at Memphis, Babylon, 

or Mecca. In the place of a king ſo good, ſo 
juſt, and ſo pious, a little monk, fat, roſy, bare- 
footed, with a fhorn head, and half covered 
with a dirty mantle ; bent by bypocriſy more 
than age, loſt m debauchery, proud of his po- 

verty, and ſtill prouder of the gold he has 
amaſſed ; this man holds the reins of this ſtag- 

gering empire. His cruelty and his debauches 
go beyond even thoſe of Dionyſius, Agathocles, 
and Phalaris. The name of this monk 1s bro- 
ther Robert: he was an Hun garian cordelier, 
and preceptor of prince Andrew, whom he en- 
tirely governed. This monſter oppreſſes the 


weak, deſpiſes the great, tramples juſtice under 


foot, and treats the two queens with the 
greateſt inſolence. The court and the city 
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tremble before hip N Were filence reigns 
in the public aflemblies ; ; and in private houſes 
they converſe by ; whiſpers. The leaſt geſ- 
ture 18 puniſhed, and + to * is fr ed a 
crime. 

Hon terrible for me t9_negociate. Vit 
ſuch a man! I haxe preſented tc to him 8, or- 
ders of the ſoyereign pontiff, and your juſt de- 
mands: He hebaved with an inſqlence 1 can- 
not deſcribe : Suſa, or Damaſcus, the capital 
of the Saracens, would have received witn 
more reſpe& an envoy from the boly ſee. The : 
great lords imitate his pride and tyranpy. The 
biſhop of Cavaillon is the only one who op- 
poſes this torrent: But what can one lamb do | 
in the midſt of 19 many yolves : ? It is the re- 
queſt of a dying king alone that makes him 
endure ſo wretched a ſituation. How ſmall - 
are the hopes. of wy negociation But I thall 
band the anſyer they will give me. 

Petrarch repreſents queen Joan as a woman 
of weak underſtanding, and diſpoſed to gal- 
lantry, but incapable, Fig her weakneſs, of 
greater crimes. She Was at, this time eighteen 
years old, and governed hy an old woman 
whoſe origin was from the dregs of the people. 
She was iſe to a Ra een of Catana, 
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4 town of Sicily, and was nurſe 10 a child of 


king Robert, of which his firſt wife was de- 
livered when ſhe followed him to the ſiege of 
Trapani in Sicily. This woman was handſome, 
inſinuating, and had found out the art of plea- 
ſing both the wives of king Robert, and the 
ducheſs of Calabria, the mother of Joan, who 
entruſted her with the education of her daugh- 
ter. She was conſummate in the art of ad- 


dreſs and the intrigues of a court, and ſoon 


gained the heart of a young princeſs who ſought 
after nothing but love and pleaſure. This 
' woman had married for her ſecond huſband a 
Turkiſh flave, whom the ſeneſchal of Naples 
had bought of a corſair. The ſeneſchal took 
a liking to him, and gave him his freedom; 
from thence he became keeper of the king' 


| wardrobe, in which poſt he amaſſed ehe 


wealth. When he married the Cataneſe, he 
was made a chevalier, and by her credit ob- 
tained the place of ſeneſchal, which became 
vacant by the death of his maſter. She had a 
ſon called Robert, for whom ſhe obtained his 
father's place, after his death. His perſon was 
handſome and agreeable, and it was thought 
that ſhe very cy procured him the good 


graces of the princeſs Joan. Theſe people 
uſed every means to oppoſe the coronation of 
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prince Andrew, that his authority, and that of 
ow Hungarians, might not be confirmed ; and 
they, on their part, aimed at the deſtruction of 
the Cataneſe and her cabal. Such was the 
ſituation of this divided court, and it was eaſy 
to foreſee it myſt end i in ſome tragical event. 

Petrarch, wearied out with the mate | 
conſiderations. they pleaded - to retard and 
amuſe him, formed the project of viſiting the 
mount Gargon, the port of Brindiſi, and the 
upper coaſt of that ſea. But the queen. dow- 
ager begged he would not go ſo far from Naples, 
ahrays faying to him, We muſt wait a little; 
perhaps the face of things may change. She 
permitted him, however, to viſit ſome places 
near, which he gives an account of in the fol- 
lowing | letter to. cardinal Colonna; -. 

J went to Baiz with my friends Barbatus 
and John Barrili, Every. thing concurred to 
render this jaunt agreeable ; good company, the 
beauty of the ſcenes, and my extreme weari- 
neſs of the city 1 quitted. This . climate; 
which, as far as I can judge, al be inſupport- f 
able in ſummer, is delightful i in winter. I was 
rejoiced to behold places deſcribed by Virgil, 
and, which is more ſurpriſing, by Homer be- 
fore him. I have ſeen the Lucrine lake, far 
mous for its ſine oyſters; the lake Avernus, the 

ms 
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Watts of Which Ire 4s Black as pitch; With Ah 
fimming in it of the falne CONE | Harſkes 


forfedd 65 "the landing Wäter of Acheron, and 


that mbuntem whoſe roots g down to hell, 

The Horrible aſpect of this place, the thick 
ſhades With which it is covered by a ſurround- 
rg wood, and the peſtileiitial ſmell that this 
water Shale, here it very juſtly as the 
Hell of the poets. There Vänts only the back 
of Charon, Wine would indeed be unnecel- 
ſary, as Wert is 'only a fhallow ford to paſs 
over. The Styx and the Kingdom of Pluto 
are now hid from our fight. Awed by what 
I had heard and read of thefe ' mournful ap- 
proaches to the dwellings of the dead, I was 
' contented to view them at my feet from the 
top of a high mountain. The labourer, the 
ſhepherd, and the ſaflor, dare not approach 
them nearer, There are profound caverns, 
where ſome pretend much gold is concealed ; 

covetous men, they ſay, Have been to ſeek it, 
but they never returned; whether they loſt 
their way in the dark Valles, or whether they 
had a fancy to viſit the' dead, deing ſo near their 
habitation. 

I have ſeen the duns Ur the grotto of the 
famous Cumean Sybil; it is a hideous rock, 


fufpended in the Avernian lake, Its ſituation 
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ſtrikes the mind with horror. There ſtill remain 
the hundred mouths by which the gods eanvey+ 
ed their oraeles. They are dumb at preſent ; 
and there is only one God who ſpeaks in heaven 
and in the earth. Theſe uninhabited ruins ſerye 
for the neſts of birds of unlucky omen. Not far 
from hence is that nidie cavern ee 
ſay they, to hell. b Hod bation Stk 

Who would Ng Prog cloſe 60 8 | 
fions of the dead, nature ſhould have placed 
powerful remedies for the preſervation of life? 
Near Avernus, however, and Acheron, is that 
barren land from whence riſes continually a 
ſalutary vapour, a eure for ſeveral diſeaſes; and 
thoſe hot ſprings which ſound like the boiling 
of an iron pot: there are ſome which vomit 
cinders hot and ſulphureous. I have ſeen the 
baths which nature has prepared, but the avaziee 
of the phyſicians hath rendered them of doubt- 
ful uſe. This does not, however, prevent them 
from being wilited by all the neighbouring 
towns. Theſe hollowed mountains dazzle with 
the luſtre of their marble arches, on which e 
engraved figures that point out, by the poſition 
of their hands, the part of the body each and 
tam is proper to cure. 

* I Jaw the foundations. of that. einde 
reſervoir of Nero, which was to go from mount 
R 4 . 
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Miſene to the Avernian lake, 11 en = the 
hot waters of Baie. - EE 

At Puzzoh I faw 120 e Mike 
celebrated for its grapes, whence the famous 
Falernian wine. I ſaw likewiſe thoſe enraged 
waves that Virgil ſpeaks of in his Georgics, 
on which Cæſar put a bridle by the mole which 
he raiſed there, and which Auguſtus finiſhed: 


it is now called the Dead Sea. I am ſurpriſed 


at the prodigious expence the Romans were at 
to build houſes in the moſt expoſed ſituations, 
to ſhelter them from the ſeverities of winter; 
for in the heats of ſummer the vallies of the 
Appenines, the mountains of Viterbe, the 
woods of  Ombriu, Tivoli, Freſcate, &c. fur- 
niſhed them with charming ſhades: even the 
ruins of thoſe houſes are ſuperb. But this 
magnificence was little ſuited to the Roman 
manners; and on this account Marius, Cæſar, 
and Pompey, were praiſed for having built 
upon the mountains, where they were not diſ- 
turbed by the foaming of the ſea, and where 


they trod under foot thoſe darling pleaſures 


which deſtroy mankind, by rendering them 
effeminate. This it was that determined Sci- 


pio Africanus to ſeek a retreat at Linterno; this 


unparalleled hero rather choſe to flee from vo- 
luptuouſneſs than trample it under foot, 1 


S 
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could ſee nothing that would delight me mere 
than his abode, but I had no guide that was 
acquainted with its ſitu ation 
« Of all the wonders I ſaw in my little 
journey, nothing ſurpriſed nie more than the 
prodigious ſtrength and extraordinary courage 
of a young woman called Mary, whom we 
ſaw at Puzzoli. She paſſed her life among ſok 
diers; and it was a common opinion that the 
was ſo much feared, no one dared attack her 
honour. No warrior but envied her proweſs 
and ſkill. From the flower of her age ſhe 
lived: in camps; and adopted the military rules 
and dreſs. Her body is that of a hardy ſoldier, 
rather than a woman, and ſeamed all over 
with the ſcars of honour. She is always at 
war with her neighbours: ſometimes ſhe at- 
tacks them with a little troop, ſometimes 
alone; and ſeveral have died by her hand. 
She is perfect in all the ſtratagems of the mili- 
tary art; and ſuffers, with incredible patience, 
hunger, thirſt, cold, heat and fatigue. In fine, 
ſhe lies on the bare ground; her ſhield ſerves 
for a 3 and ſhe arc e nn in _ vu 
air, 
11 had 4 her in my firſt voyage to ; Naples 
about three years ago; but as ſhe was very much 
altered, I did not know her again. She came 


i 
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: forward to ſaluto me. 1 returnediit as to & per 

ſon I was not acquainted: with; but, by her 
laugh, and the geſtures of thoſe about me, 1 
_ ſuſpected ſomething ; and, - obſerving her with 
more attention, I found under the helmet the 
face of this formidable virgin. Was I to in- 
form you of half the things they relate of her, 
you would take them for fables. I will there- 
Fore confine myſelf to a few facts, to which J 
was witneſs. - By accident, ſeveral ſtranger, 
who came to Puzzoli to ſes this wonder, were 
all aſſembled at the citadel to make trial of her 
ſtrength. We found her alone walking be- 
fore the portico of the church, and not ſur- 
priſed at the concourſe of the people. We 
begged the would give us à proof of ber 
trength. She ekcuſed herſelf at firſt, as hav- 

ing a wound in her arm; but afterwards he 


took up an enormous block of ſtone, and 2 


þlece- of wood loaded with iron. Upon 
theſe, ſaid ſhe, you may try your ftrength 
if you will.“ After every one had attempted 
to move them with more or leſs ſucceſs, ſhe 
took and threw them with ſo much eaſe over 
our heads, that we remained confounded, and 
huld hardly believe our eyes. At firſt ſome 
Heceit was ſuſpefted, but there oould be none. 
This has rendered credible what the ancients 
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relate ö the Alusdnz, and Virgil er che he- 


Petrareh ws but juſt returned from this lit: 
tle journey. wen the city of Naples underwent 


a horrible ternpeſt, Whiek Was _ all Wer * 
coaſts of the Mediterranean F 

A monk, who was the biſhop of 4 macht 
bouring iſland,” and held in great eſiveth for 
his ſanctity and kill in aſtrology, had fore- 
told that Naples was to be deſtroyed by an 
earthquake oh the 25th of November. This 
prophecy ſpread ſuch terror through the city; 
that the inhabitahts abandoned their affairs to 
prepare thenfſelves for deatli. Seme Kandy 
ſpirits,” deed, ridbeuled thoſe he betrayed 
marks of fear on che approach of a thunder 
ſtorin's and, as Toon as the ſtorm waz over; 
jeſtingly cried out, See, the Prophety has Failed! 

As to Myſelf, J was in aſtate between fear 
and hope; t 1 Hut icOnfels that Fear ſomes 
times got the aſcendant. Accuſtomed te a 
colder Clinibite, and in WIe XA thunder ſtorm 
in witer Vas a fare phamemehen, I con- 
ſidered whit I now ſev as a e n 


heaven. 


On the ebe of the night in which we pro- 
phecy Was to be Allied, a number of fe- 
males, more uftenttve ko the 2 evil 
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than to the decorum of their ſex, ran half 
naked through the ſtreets, prefling their. chil- 
dren to their boſoms. They haſtened to pro- 
ſtrate themſelves in the churches, which they 
deluged with their tears, crying out, with all 
their might, Have Mercy, 0 Ane 72 ove yu 


upon us ! © a1 
Moved, Airefſed with the; 8 con- 


ſternation, I retired early to the convent of St. 


Laurence. The monks went to reſt. at the 
uſual hour. It was the ſeventh day of the 
moon: and, as I was anxious to obſerve in 
what manner ſhe would ſet, I ſtood looking at 
my window till ſhe was hid from my ſight by 
a neighbouring mountain. This was a, little 
before midnight. The moon was gloomy, and 
overcaſt ; nevertheleſs, I felt myſelf tolerably 
compoſed, and went to bed. But ſcarce had 


I cloſed my eyes, when I was awakened by the 


loud rattling, of my chamber windows. I felt 
the walls of the convent violently. ſhaken 
from their foundations. The lamp, which 1 
always keep lighted. through the night, was ex- 
tinguiſhed. The fear of death laid Haft, hold 
upon me. 

»The whole city was in 1 and 
you heard nothing but lamentations, and con- 
fuſed exhortations to make ready for the dread- 
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their matins, terrified by the movements of 
the earth, ran into my chamber, armed with 
A and relics, imploring the mercy: of Hea- 

A prior, whoſe. name was David, and 
why was conſidered as a ſaint, ' was at their 
head. The ſight. of theſe inſpired” us with a 
little courage. We proceeded to the church, 
which was already crowded; and here we re- 
mained during the reſt of the night, expect- 
ing every moment the n of the Oe, 
phecy. + 
It is impoſiible to Ae the Wks of 
that night. The elements were let looſe. 


The norte” of the thunder, the winds, and the 


rain, the roarings of the enraged ſea, the con- 
vulſions of the heaving earth, and the diſ- 
tracted cries of thoſe who felt themſelves ſtag- 
gering on the brink of death, were dreadful 
beyond imagination. Never was there ſuch a 
night! As ſoon as we apprehended that day 
was at hand, the altars were prepared, and the 
prieſts dreſſed themſelves for maſs. Trembling 
ve lifted up our eyes to heaven, and then ell 
proſtrate upon the earth. | 

The day at length appears. But what a 
day! Its horrors were much more terrible than 
thoſe of the night. No ſooner were the higher 
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parts of, the 'vity à little mere calm, than ye 
were ſtruck with the outeries which we heard 
tawards the ſea. Anxious to diſcover what 
paſſed there, and ſtill expecting nothing but 
death, we beeame deſperate, and inſtantly 
mounting our horſes, rode down to the ſhore. 

Heavens! what a ſight! Veſſels wrecked 
in the harbour. The ſtrand covered with bo- 
dies which had been daſhed againſt the rocks 
by the fury of the waves. Here you ſaw the 
brains of ſome, and the entrails of others; 
there the palpitating ſtruggles of yet remaining 
life. You might diſtinguiſh the groans of the 
men, and the ſhrieks of the' women, eyen 
through the noiſe of the thunder, the roaring 


of the billows, and the craſh of the falling | 


houſes. The ſea regarded not either the re- 
ſtraints of men, or the barriers of nature. She 
no longer knew the bounds which had been 
ſet by the Almighty. 


© That immenſe mole, which Artie Mr 


ſelf out on each hand forms the port, was bu- 
ried under the tumult of the waves; and the 
lower parts of the city were ſo much deluged, 


that you could not paſs along 0 2 meas 


out danger of being drowned. 
Me found near the chore ants F . 


Negpolitan knights, who had affembled, as it 
" 


country. This ſplendid troop gave me a little 


dreadful clamour every where around me. 
The ſea had ſapped the foundations of the 


ſtant giving way. We fled therefore imme“ 


in the ordinary ftate of the ocean, nor . as 
in common ſtorms, but white. * IP 

he young queen ruthed out of the W 
hare-footed, her hair diſhevelled, and ber dreſs 
in the greateſt diſorder. She was followed by a 
train of females, whoſe dreſs was as looſe and 


themſelves at the feet of the hleſſed n 
crying aloud, Aercy ! Mercy! , 
Towards the cloſe of the day the yok 
abated, the ſea was calm, and the heavens ſe- 
rene. Thoſe who were upon the land ſuf- 
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were, to attend the funeral obſequies of their 
courage. If I die,” ſaid I to myſel, - it 
will be at leaſt in good company. Searce 
had J made this reflection, when I heard 4 
place where we ſtood, and it was at this in- 
diately to a more elevated ground. Hence we. 
beheld a moſt tremendous fight ! The ſea be- 


tween Naples and Capræa was covered with 
moving mountains: they were neither green, as 


diſorderly as her own. They went to throw | 


tered only the pains of fear; but it was other- 


dome Marſeilles gallies, laſt from Cyprus, and 
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now ready to weigh anchor, were ſunk before 
our eyes; nor could we give them the leaſt aſ. 
ſiſtance. Larger veſſels from other nations 
met with the ſame fate in the . of the har 
bour. Not a ſoul was faved! x 
* There was a very large veſſel, eich bad on 
bond four hundred criminals under ſentence of 
death. The mode of their puniſhment h 
been changed, and they were reſerved as à fbr. 
lorn hope to be expoſed in the firſt expedition 
- againſt Sicily. This ſhip, which was ſtout and 
well built, ſuſtained the ſhocks of the waves 
till ſunſet: but now ſhe began to looſen, and 
to fill with water. The criminals, who were 
a hardy ſet of men, and leſs diſmayed by death, 
as they had lately ſeen” him ſo near at hand, 
ſtruggled with the ſtorm, and, by a bold and vi- 
gorous defence, kept death at bay till the ap- 
proach of night. But their efforts were in 
vain. The ſhip began to fink. Determined, 
however, to put off as far as poſſible the mo- 
ment of diſſolution, they ran aloft, and hung 
upon the maſts and rigging. At this moment 
the tempeſt was appeaſed, and theſe poor con- 
victs - were the only perſons whoſe lives were 
ſaved in the port of Naples. Lucan ſays, 
Fortune preſeroes the guilty. And do we not 
find, by daily experience, that lives of little mo- 
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ment eaſily eſcape the perils to which. they are 
expoſed,” 

Petrarch wrote this letter the 40 after the 
earthquake, and e with the Og 
reflections: . | 

© I truſt that this ſtorm will be a ſufficient 
ſecurity againſt all ſolicitations to make me 
riſk my life upon the ocean. This is the only 
thing in which I ſhall dare to be a rebel; but i in 
this I would not obey either the pope, or even 
my father himſelf, was he again to return upon 
the earth. I will leave the air to the birds, 
and the ſea to the fiſh ; for I am a land animal, 
and to the land will I confine myſelf. Send 
me whither you pleaſe; I will go to the fur- 
theſt eaſt, or even round the world, provided I 
never quit my footing upon the earth. I know 
very well the divines inſiſt there is as much 
danger by land as by ſea. It may be ſo. But 
I beſeech you to permit. me there to give up 
my life where I firſt received it. I like that 
laying of one of the ancients, He who is ſhip- 
wrecked a ſecond time, cannot lay the fault upon 
Neptune.” 

Petrarch, in another letter to cardinal Co- 
lonna, ſpeaks of the continual murders in the 
city of Naples. | | 

Ihe ſtreets,” _ he, at night are filled by 
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„ 
now ready to wegn. anchor wette nile before 
our eyes; nor could we give them the leaſt a- 
ſiſtance Larger veſſels: from other nations 
| met with the ſame fate in the midft of the har 
_ 8 Not a ſoul was faved! | 4 
There was a very large veſſel, which had on 
bout four hundred criminals under ſentengs of 
death. The mode of their puniſhment 
been changed, and they were reſerved as a fbr. 
lorn hope to he expoſed in the firſt expedition 
einst Sicily. This ſhip, which was ſtout and 
Well built, ſuſtained the ſhocks of the waves 
till ſunſet: but now ſhe began to looſen, and 
| 0 fill with water. The criminals, who were 
à hardy ſet of men, and leſs diſmayed by death, 
2 as they had lately ſeen him ſo near at hand 
eee with the ſtorm; and, by a bold and vi 
gorous defence, kept death at bay till the ap- 
proach of night. But their efforts were in 
vain. The ſhip began to ſink. Determined, 
however, to put off as far as poſſible the mo- 
ment of diffolution, they ran aloft, and hung 
upon the maſts and rigging. At this moment 
3 the tempeſt was appeaſed, and theſe ou con- 
| | it" were the only perſons whoſe lives were 
E fſaved in the port of Naples. ha Aays, 
And, by daily experience, that lives of little mo 
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ment eaſily eſcape the perils to which, they a are 


expoſed. | 

Petrarch wrote this letter the day after the 
earthquake, and concludes with the DIY 
reflections: 

© I truſt that this ſtorm will be a ſufficient 


ſecurity againſt all ſolicitations to make me 


riſk my life upon the ocean. This is the only 
thing in which I ſhall dare to be a rebel ; but in 
this I would not obey either the pope, or even 


my father himſelf, was he again to return upon 


the earth. I will leave the air to the birds, 
and the ſea to the fiſh; for Iam a land animal, 
and to the land will I confine myſelf. - Send 
me whither you pleaſe; I will go to the fur- 
theſt eaſt, or even round the world, provided I 
never quit my footing upon the earth. I know 
very well the divines inſiſt there is as much 
danger by land as by ſea. It may be ſo. But 
I beſeech you to permit me there to give up 
my life where I firſt received it. I like that 
ſaying of one of the ancients, He who is ſhip- 
wrecked a ſecond time, cannot 1 the fault upon 
Neptune.” 

Petrarch, in another letter to contingd Co- 
lonna, ſpeaks of the continual murders in the 
City of Naples. 


| The ſtreets,” ar. he, at night are filled * ; 
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young men of rank, who are armed, and attack 
all who paſs without diſtin&tion : they muſt 


fight or die. This evil is without remedy: 


neither the authority of parents, the ſeverity of 


the magiſtrates, nor the power of kings them- 
felves, has been able to ſuppreſs it : but it is 
not ſurpriſing that ſuch actions are committed 
at night, when they kill one another for diver- 


ſion in open day. To theſe barbarous ſpectacles 


the people run in crowds, and ſhout and re- 


joice at the fight of human blood: even kings 


and princes are amuſed by it. Voung men are 
ſeen expiring under the eyes of their parents; 
and it is reckoned a ſhame not to die with a 
good grace, as if it was to ſerve God or their 
country. The place deſtined to this butchery 
is near the city. One day they dragged me 
thither. The king and queen, with all the 
nobility of Naples, were aſſembled. I was 
dazzled by the magnificence of this aſſembly, 
but ignorant of the ſight I was to behold; 
when on a ſudden I heard a great noiſe and 


ſhouting of the people. I looked toward the 


place from whence it came, and ſaw. a young 
man, of a very intereſting figure, covered with 
blood, who fell down and expired at my feet. 
Seized with horror, I ſet ſpurs to my horſe, and 
fled with haſte from this infernal 1 ; 
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curſing thoſe who brought me there, and the 
ſpectators who could be pleaſed with ſuch a 
horrid fight. You will not be ſurpriſed they 
retain your friends in irons, when they can 
amuſe themſelves with the death of an innocent 
and amiable young man. I am tempted in- 
ſtantly to quit this barbarous place; and in three 
days, perhaps, its ſun will no longer ſhine upon 
me. I ſhall firſt go into Ciſalpine and then to 
Tranſalpine Gaul, eager to return to a maſter 
who can render every thing agreeable tc to me but 
the ſea.” 

Petrarch employed all kis a to nike 
the Neapolitans feel the cruelty of theſe games, 
but in vain : it was not till fifty years after this 
that they were aboliſhed by Charles de la Poiſe, 
king of Naples. The fituation of Naples was 
inſupportable to Petrarch : he was, however, 
much honoured by queen Joan, who loved let- 
ters, and wiſhed to attach him to her. She 
made him her chaplain, and clerk in writing, as 
king Robert had done. Petrarch paſſed a whole 
day, before his departure, with his friends John 
Barrili and Barbatus of Sulmone, whom he 
calls his ſecond Ovid, drunk with the nectar of 
Hippocrene. They live, ſays he, a tran- 
155 lie, * anne troubled with the noiſe of 

| 8 2 | 
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children, the contentions of en er the 
fatigues of buſineſs. = a 

The part of his Wa be which eluting 

the releaſe of priſoners Petrarch ſucceeded in. 


This was afterwards. the occaſion of prince 


' Andrew's death: they were releaſed by his in- 
tereſt; and he took them into the moſt intimate 


friendſhip, which rendered them inſolent, and 


cauſed their ruin: and Petrarch was concerned 
he had meddled with this affair, which proved fo 
fatal in the end to the perſons concerned, as s well 
as the prince himſelf. 
Before Petrarch ſet out from Naples, there 
was a report ſpread of his death in that part of 
Italy between the Alps and the Appenines, and 
they even mourned for him at Venice. Antoine 
de Beccari, in rather too much haſte, wrote ſome 
verſes on the occaſion. A ſketch of this poem 
will ſerve to ſhew the ſuperiority of Petrarch's 
genius to that of the poets who were his con- 
temporaries. The poem is allegorical; as were 
moſt of the writings in that age. It repreſents 
a funeral proceſſion, i: of ſeveral ladies 
followed by a numerous train. 
| Among theſe Grammar appears the firſt Gip- 
-ported by Priſcian, and other maſters famed in 
its rules, She celebrates the pains with which 
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Petrarch cultivated her regard from his ten- 
dereſt youth, laments extremely his loſs, and 
ſeems to fear there is not one grammarian left 
able to fill his place. After her comes Rhe- 
toric, followed by Cicero, Geoffroy de Vi- 
neſouve, and Alain de Liſle, two Gothie au- 
thors of the twelfth and thirteenth century, 
who muſt be very much ſurpriſed to ſee them- 
ſelves at the ſide of Cicero. Next comes a 
train of hiſtorians :-Livy, Suetonius, Florus, and 
Eutropius with his hands joined, and his face 
covered, followed by the nine Muſes, rending 
their garments, tearing their hair, and ſhewing 
all the ſigns of a moſt lively grief. Philoſophy 
appears the next in a black robe, as a widow 
who laments for a huſband. the moſt. tenderly 
loved. Plato, ene Cato, and e make 
up her train. 

Virgil, Ovid, Juvenal, Stink; Hine) Abe 
cretius, Perſius, Gallus, and Lucan, ſupport the 
bier, and depoſit the body in the mauſoleum 
of Parnaſſus, which had not been opened for ſe- 
veral centuries. | Minerva cloſes this proceſſion, 
bringing from heaven the crown of Petrarch, 
which ſhe had in her poſſeſſion, and which ſhe 
places in a ſacred wood of pines, where it may 
be ſheltered from the n the eee 1 the 
the rain. * 
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The poet, by a fort of envoy, addreſſes his 
own poem, and ſays, This is from Antoine de 
Beccari, who knows little, but would willingly 
learn more. Petrarch ſent this poet a few lines 
rather than a ſonnet, in which he teſtifies his 
gratitude, and proves it by avoiding to anfwer 
him in fuch a manner as would * GARY 
his own ſuperiority. 1 

Petrarch ſet out from Weeks at the 125 of 

December, and went directly to Parma, which 
he found in a very unhappy ſituation. The 
brothers of the family of Correge were diſ- 
united; the city was blocked up by their ene · 
mies, and ſuffered all the diſtreſſes that war, 
famine, and internal diviſions, produce. This 
redoubled Petrarch's deſire to return to his 
friends at Avignon, to Laura, and to his Tranf- 
alpine Parnaſſus, as he called his retreat at Vau- 
 eluſe. The difficulty was to get out of Parma 
with ſafety. He could not paſs on the weſtern 
fide; which was his ſhorteſt road to France; 
that road was ſhut up entirely; and if he went 
towards the eaſt, he muſt go by the army of 
the enemy. There are certain uneaſy ſituations 
of the mind, which cauſe perſons of the leaſt 
intrepidity to brave the greateſt dangers ; and 
ſuch was Petrarch's. He ſet out in February, 
at ſun-ſet, with a ſmall number of perſons, who 
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agreed to run the ſame riſſe as himſelf - -. About 


midnight, near Rheggio, a troop- of robber 
ruſhed from their ambuſcade, and eame down 
upon them, crying, Kill! kill ! All their re- 
ſource was in flight, favoured by the darkneſs 
of the night. Petrarch, in this precipitate re- 
treat, was thrown from his horſe, which had 
ſtumbled againſt ſomething in the road; and 
the fall was ſo violent that he ſwooned. When 
he came to himſelf, he was ſo bruiſed he could 
ſcarcely move; but fear giving him ſtrength, 
he remounted his horſe, and was joined by his 
companions. They had not gone far, when a 
violent ſtorm of rain and hail, with thunder and 
lightning, rendered their ſituation almoſt as 
bad as that they had eſcaped from, and preſent 
ed them with the image of death in another 
ſhape. They paſſed a dreadful night, without 
finding a tree or the hollow ef a rock to ſhelter 
them. Neceſſity ſharpens the invention, and 
they contrived an expedient which, guarded 
them in ſome meaſure from the injuries of the. 
weather. They ſet the backs of their; horſes 
together on the fide from whence the, ſtorm 
drove, and thus they mon a ſort of tent to 
cover them. 

When the * of PRE 3 N 
and his companions ſet out on their weder 0 
© 4. 
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and got ſafely to Scandiano, a' caſtle occupied 
by the Gonzagas, friends to the lords of Parma. 
They learned there, that if the ſtorm had not 
detained them, they would have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, and that they owed their 
ſafety to an accident they had conſidered as 
very. unfortunate. Petrarch now felt the con- 
ſequence of his fall. He wanted reſt and aſſiſt- 
_ ance, and, with great pain and difficulty, after a 
few hours refreſhment, got to Modena, where 
he flept, and the next day arrived at Bologna. 
He ſtopped there for advice : 'The phyficians 
aſſured him that the warm weather would 
alone reſtore him to health. He was; however, 
ſo much diſguſted with Italy in its preſent 
ſituation, or he was ſo eager to ſee Laura, 
without whom he felt life was inſupportable, 
that the moment he could ſit his horſe, he took 
the road to Avignon. On approaching that 
city, I feel,” ſays he, a greater ſoftneſs in 
the air, and I ſee with delight the flowers that 
adorn the neighbouring woods. Every thing 
announces the preſence of Laura. I have fled 
from tempeſts and war, to ſeek a happy aſylum 
in the temple of love, and behold her who can 
calm the winds, and clear the air from all ob- 
ſcuring clouds.“ 


Soon after his return, Petravch moth to > pa 
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ſome days at Vaucluſe. He was charmed to 
ſee his houſe again, and his books. But the 
abſence of Philip de Cabaſſole rendered this 
ſpot leſs agreeable. He was ſtill at Naples, de- 
tained there by his attachment to the memory 
of the deceaſed king, and the defire of ſerving 
his family, Petrarch wrote. the bibep e this 
letter: inked } 
I I fled from il Sane: of ahh war, e 
have taken refuge in my old retreat. Here 1 
find many things that pleaſe me, woods, rivers, | 
and peace; but I find not my friend, and this 
place no longer charms me without his ſociety. 
| Iam, however, well ſatisfied: I am here; and I 
am determined to paſs the reſt of my life in this 
place, if affairs do not change in Italy. This is 
my Parnaſſus. The Muſes, driven out of Italy, 
enjoy here the tranquillity they love. Vou may 
enjoy it too; and will find yourſelf much hap- 
pier than at Naples, as I have experienced an 
agreeable contraſt between this place and Par- 
ma. Let others run after riches and honours; 
let them be marquiſſes, princes, kings; I con- 
ſent: for my own part, I am content with 
being a poet. But on yours, will you be always 
wandering? You know the courts of princes, 
the ſnares they contain, the cares that devour, 
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the perils that are run, EE to which 
oye expoſe. | | 
© Believe me. Ons 3 | as 

youre in your dioceſe, while fortune yet 
fmiles upon you. You have all you want: let 
us leave ſuperfluity to miſers. We ſhall have 
no ſine tapeſtries, but our hangings will be 
decent. Our tables will not be ſumptuous, and 
loaded with many courſes, but we ſhall have 
enough to ſuffice us. Our beds will not be 
covered with gold or purple, nor our chimnies 
or ſtairs be of marble; but we ſhall only ſleep 
the eaſier. The hour of death approaches, and 
warns me to limit my deſires. I confine myſelf 
to the cultivation of my gardens. I am going 
to plant in them fruit- trees, which ſniall refreſh 
me with their ſhade when I go to fiſh under 
my rocks. The trees I have are old, they 
want to be renewed. I beg of you to order 
your people to procure ſome pear and peach 
trees for me at Naples. I work for my old age, 
which I beſeech you to favour and protect. 
This is written to you in the midſt of the n 
from your hermit of the Sorga. | 


About this time there was a great conten 1 


with refpect to thoſe iſlands we call the Cana- 
ries, and which the Romans named the For- 
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tunate Iſles. They are ſituated in the Atlantic: 
Ocean, near the kingdom of Morocco. They 
were called fortunate from the fruitfulneſs of 
the land, and the ſoftneſs of the air. In effect, 
they have a perpetual ſpring. The rigours of 

winter are not felt in this climate, and the 
heats of ſummer are ſoftened by the zephyrs 
which continually ariſe to temper and refreſh. | 
the air. Theſe Iſlands were loſt, as it were, in 

the decline of the Roman empire; but th 
Genoeſe found them out again in the thir- 
teenth century. Lewis of Spain, the eldeſt 
ſon of Alphonzo, king of Caſtile, and Blanche, 
daughter of St. Lewis, who was charged witty - 


a negociation to the pope from the king of 


Trance, took it into his head to aſk Clement to 
beſtow. on him the government of theſe iſlands. 
Cement, who claimed the right of giving 
kingdoms and reigning over kings, and who, 
naturally generous and benevolent, gave a king · 
dom with the ſame eaſe as he would beſtow 


2 benefice, granted this requeſt; crowned 


Lewis at Avignon with all poſſible magni- 
ticence, and made a fine diſcourſe himſelf upon 
the occaſion : Lewis agreeing to ſacrifice. his 
life and wealth to drive the infidels out of 
theſe iſlands, to eſtabliſh the true faith, to 
hold his kingdom from the holy ſee, and pay 
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an annual tribute. Theſe things ſettled, the 
pope put tlie crown on his head, and the ſcep- 
ter in his hand, and ordered him to walk in 
proceſſion through the ſtreets of Avignon with 
this fine regalia, and a moſt ſplendid train. 
- Unfortunately this pompous march was dif. 
turbed by a thunder ſhower, which turned this 
moſt auguſt ceremony into a jeſt. - 

The new king, abandoned by all is court, 
arrived at his palace wet to the ſkin: a true 
prognoſtic that he would reign over nothing 
but fogs. In truth, Lewis gained nothing by 
this election but the golden crown, and the 
pretty name of Prince of the Fortunates, juſt 

ſuited to the hero of a romance. But as to 
Clement, he enjoyed two very ſenſible pleaſures; 
the giving an entertainment, and the making 
of a king. It was ſaid, continues Petrarch, 
who gave this detail to the biſhop of Cavail- 
lon, that the Engliſn, who looked upon the 

iſlands that form their kingdom as the moſt 
fortunate of all others, were alarmed when 
thay learned that the pope had given them 
away. Nothing can better paint the ridiculous 
fear of a proud and barbarous people, who 
were perſuaded that nature had- treated them 
better than all others, and that their ſuperiority 
in all things was never to be called in n queſjion. 
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There is a bod related of Don elbe the 
brother of this Lewis, with which 1 ſhall * 
this account, as it is very ſimilar to it. 8 
Don Sancho having been proclaimed king of 
Egypt by the pope, who expected great things 
from his bravery, experience, and excellent 
education, aſked the interpreter who 'accom- 
panied him (for he underſtood not the Latin 
tongue) what was the reaſon of thoſe ſhouts of 
applauſe. * Sire, replied he, © the [pope has 
created you king of Egypt... We muſt not be 
ungrateful, replied the prince. Go thou, and 
proclaim the holy father caliph of Bagdat.“ 


This, concludes Petrarch, is what I call a 
| pleaſantry well worthy of a king. They give 


to Don Sancho an ideal kingdom: he returns 
the favour with a chimerical pontificate. a 
One day Petrarch went to walk in a deli ght- 


ful place near Avignon, where he often met 


Laura: or, if ſhe was not there, the objects 
around enchanted hin, and recalled a thou- 
land pleafing ſenſations. As he was meditating 


in this delightful ee he wrote the We 
ing Inet $ 355 0 
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Ve flowers that touch her gentle breaſt! : t 
Ye happy trees on which ſhe len t 
Ye ſcenes embelliſh'd by her ſteps! t. 
May ſome kind hand, when I am dead, 
Cover me with this happy earth, - 
And lightly ſpread it round my tomb: 
vill ſhed delight on my abode ; 
Twill make me fearleſs of its gloom, 
And when my fair majeſtic nymph 
Shall viſit this delightful ſpot ; 
| When ſhe ſhall view my filent duſt, 
And mark the change her love has wrought 3 
Then will ſhe waft a gentle figh; 
Then will ſhe drop a tender tear; 
| And, like an infant at the breaſt, 
Who cannot ſpeak its ſoft diſtreſs, 
So will the heart of gentle Laura Vice, © 
And in fad ſilence treaſure up its woe. 


1845. After the departure of Petrarch from 
Italy the commotions at Parma increaſed. 
Azon de Correge, who had expreſſed the high- 
eſt regard for Petrarch, and had loaded him 
with benefits, gave him the moſt preſſing in- 
vitation to come to Verona, whither he had re- 
tired, and taken up his abode. William de 
Paſtrengo, and other of his friends, joined in 
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this n Petrarch was tenderly ke | 


to Azon, whoſe diſpoſition and manner of 


thinking ſuited him in all reſpects. And theſe 
kind invitations ſtaggered the reſolutions he 
had formed, to which ſome other motives were 
added for his quitting Avignon. He had been 
now fourteen years attached to cardinal Co- 
lonna, who had done very little for him, and 


his fortune was very moderate. This maſter, 


who loved Petrarch tenderly, and had always 
behaved to him like a brother, was become 
difficult to pleaſe, unſatisfied, exacting; at leaſt 
he appeared ſo in the eyes of Petrarch, whoſe 
free and independent ſpirit could not brook 
the leaſt authority. The love of his country 
was always uppermoſt in his mind, and per- 
haps he flattered himſelf he ſhould be able to 
promote its peace. To theſe motives were 
joined ſome ſecret reaſons he did not think 
proper to divulge. And on theſe accounts he 
formed the reſolution to quit Avignon, Laura, 
and Vaucluſe. He went to diſcloſe his defign 
to cardinal Colonna, who was mah Wen 
at it. 

What whim 4 8 you,” ſaid "RD 5 to 
go and ſettle. in Italy? You are inured to 
this country; you have paſſed your youth in it; 


you are known, loved, and eſteemed; you have 
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many ties here ; why ſhould you n of leav- 
ing it? 

My maſter, replied Name new times, 
new cares! This country is become odious to 
me. The land produces nothing but aconite. 
It is deſolated by hail and the northern winds, 
and its waters are corrupted with lead. I am 
diſpleaſed with every thing here, even with the 
air I breathe. I came poor, and I leave it ſtill 
poorer. There is a pride or arrogance in this 
court to which I cannot ſubmit. Even you, 
who was ſo good, ſo gentle, ſo eaſy to live 
with formerly, permit me to ſay it, you are 
become reſtleſs, difficult, unſociable, and there 
is no living with you. When we are young, 
we can bear theſe things; but I feel that my 
humour changes with my years, and that J 
cannot ſupport this life. I know nothing more 
ridiculous or melancholy than to grow old in 
Mlavery. Permit me to die free, and continue to 
indulge me with your favour.” | 

* Ungrateful ! ſaid the cardinal with vi- 
vacity; *and is it thus you acknowledge the 
goodneſs you ſpeak of? If I have not done for 
you all I wiſhed, I have loved you ſincerely, 
and ſet aſide every diſtinction that birth had 
created between us. 


Love is repaid by love, replied Petrarch. 
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„ have loved you ever ſince I had the EO 
of knowing you, and I ſhall never ceaſe to love 
you. - Here then we are equal. 
But, replied the cardinal, * what * 
you to determine with ſo much precipitation ? 
All that you ſay of Avignon, have not you 
known it long, or is It a „ eee 1 N 
have juſt made? 

* I confeſs,” replied Pettwreh, i « that I 100 
known it long. But I have been detained by 
habit, by my attachment to you, and my 
love for Laura. Every thing alters with time. 
My hair, which is become grey, warns me to 
change my manner of thinking, and my life. 
Love ſuits not with one of my age. My 
friend Azon has given me a higher reliſh for 
the beauties of Italy, our country. The air is 
purer, the water clearer, the flowers more 
beautiful. The roſes have a ſiner perfume; the 
fruits and herbs a finer taſte. It is time I 
ſhould go there to enjoy my liberty, and take 
poſſeſſion of my father's ſepulchre. There is not 
aà moment to loſe: I aſk n en to 
depart.” 

© Go h ſaid the cardinal with nnn 
* You are an inconſtant. You: will be ſoon 
' weary of the life you are going to lead: you 
will regret that you have left; and 1 propheſy 
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you will -wiſh to return to it. I formed your 
youth ; you have learned all that you know in 
my houſe. It is very diſagreeable to me that 
another ſhould reap the advantage. I am like 
the labourer who beholds a ſtranger gather the 
fruit of his pains; like the merchant who 
ſeeks from afar thoſe merchandiſes he is de- 
prived of enjoying. I do not hide from you 
my grief for your loſs; but know I can make 
a ſhift to live without, you. I foreſee. cha will 
be always poor. ix 

The reprefentations of the cies -_ the | 
e of his friends, could not alter the 
reſolution of Petrarch. He went to take leave 
of Laura. As ſhe was ignorant of the motive 
of his viſit, the received him with a ſmiling 
face? but when he had explained himſelf, and 
ſhe found he was to leave Avignon, ſhe changed 
colour, caſt her eyes to the ground, and kept 
ſilence. There was ſomething fo touching 
in her manner,” ſays Petrarch, no words 
could deſcribe it. It ſeemed to ſay, Alas 
you are going, Petrarch ! Ah! who will rob me 
of my faithful friend ?” 

When Petrarch had bid adieu to Laura, 
and his two deareſt friends in Avi gnon, the 
cardinal and Socrates, he ſet out by land, and 
went acroſs Piedmont to Parma. | He | 
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there only a ew days to ſettle his affairs, the 
city being ſtill in commotion; and then em- 
barked upon the Po to go to preg here he 
was impatiently expected. | 

The ſon of Petrarch, whom he bad bw 
up ſeeretly at Avignon, was now eight years 
old. Petrarch was determined to entruſt is 
education with Renaud de Villefranche, who 
was eſteemed an excellent maſter. This, no 
doubt, was one of Petrarch's ſecret motives for 
removing to Italy, He had not been long 
there before he repented ; àfid, as cardinal Co- 
| lonna had foretold, wiſhed himfelf at Avignon 
again. In leaving Laura, he had left the half 
of himſelf; and the delightful hills and charm- 
ing vallies ſhe frequented were ever prefent to 
bs mind. Petrareh was informed by Sen- 
nucio d'Elbene, that the cardinal was extremely 
defirous of his return, and that Laura ſuffered 
too much. It is certain the was in very great 
affliction ' for the loſs of Petrarch. His friend 
Socrates alſo did all he could to engage him to 
return to Avignon, and wrote him the follow- 
ing letter : | 

r What demon has taken IR of you 7 
How could you bring yourfetf to abandon 
à country where you fpent your youth fo 
FOO and with fo much fuccefs? How 


TS 
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can you live ſo far from Laura, whom you 
tenderly love, and who is ſo much grieved at 


| your abſence ? If theſe things cannot touch 


you, reflect on the friends you have leftihere, 
who languiſh for want of your ſociety, and ar- 


dently beſeech you to return. Think of your 


Socrates, who cannot live without you. The 
ſovereign pontiff aſks continually where you 
are, what you are doing, and why you do not 
return. What charms can that country have 
for you. which is a prey to the fury of war? 
Your protector, your friend Azon alſo is mortal. 
Your fortune depends on his ſingle life: and 


who knows whether his affection will laſt? 


Alas! upon whom can we n in this 
world?“ 

Petrarch made this 8 

Vou loſe your time, my dear Socrates : my 
reſolution is taken. I have caſt anchor in the 
place where I am. The Rhane with all its ra- 
pidity, nor even Laura herſelf, can draw me 
from hence. To ſtagger my reſolution, you 
ſet before me the errors of my youth and wy 
fatal paſſion. Alas! T was when young too 


much engroſſed by periſhable attractions, too 


much tormented all my life with a fatal paſ- 


fon. I have left theſe things behind me, and 


I am making haſty advances to the end of my 
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career. The friends I have left, above all your- 
ſelf, my dear Socrates, would be the ſtrongeſt 


motives for my return. But is it not juſt you 
ſhould come once to me in Italy, who have 
been ſo often for your ſake at Avignon? The 
ſovereign pontiff flatters me by the honour of 
his regard; but ſhall a thirſt after riches and 
honours make me wander for ever? Is it not 
better to enjoy with tranquillity the little that 
1 poſſeſs? If that friend thinks I want more, 
the diſtance of my ſituation need not prevent 
his good will. Whoſe influence is more ex- 
tenſive than his who with one hand opens the 
gates of heaven, and with the other ſhuts: 
thoſe of hell? But I am content with my 
lot, and I. deſire nothing beyond it. Alas! 1 
know it, Italy is torn to pieces by inteſtine di- 
viſions, and threatened: with foreign wars: but 
where can we live: without peril, or find glory 
in the midſt of. peace? My friend, it is true, is 
mortal: but ſhould he die, his glory and his 
virtues will ſurvive.” I can never ſuſpect his 
affection and fidelity. If probity and candour 
have any habitation upon earth, they dwell in 
his heart. We live in the moſt perfect union, 
and this union promiſes to continue. Our 


time is divided by various employments; 
and the freedom and cheerfulneſs of our con - 
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venſations ds our days and nights paſs.in- 
ſenfibly away. When my paſſion fop ſolitude 


comes on, I fly the city, and go wandering | 


about the eountry without care or fear. In the 
ſummer, ſeated in the ſhade on a green lawn, 
Gr replining on the bank of a river, I defy the 
heat of the dog-days. The autumn approaches, 
and I ſhalt repair to the woods followed hy the 
Mufes, Hew much to be preferred is this life 
to that we lead in a court, where envy and 
ambition reign ! I tread with delight upon the 
duſt of Italy. Its air appears more pure and 
ſerene, and my eyes contemplate with: ; Joy the 
ſtars which ſhine over it. 


When death ſhall termitints ma my be 


it will be a great confolation for me to repoſe 


myſelf in the arms of this tender friend, who 


wall cloſe, my des, _ eagle ns in 
thing can reſiſt, thall do e eee away * 
tomb, the air of this beloved n wall 
gently agitate the aſhes it encloſed. 
One ſhould. have ſuppoſed: Petrarch ole re- 
ſplyed, from this letter, to take up his future 
abode. in Italy; Met ſuch was the irreſohition of 
his character, that ſoon after this he returned to 


Avignon. Some great buſineſs, he ſaid, oeca ; 


ſioned him to depart with precipitation. This 


ww has —-—__ amd. 
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that « jnquietude * wind which attended him 


every where. , * 

He ſet out e eee ee Vet W 1 61 
November, 1345. The troubles of Lombardy 
obliged him to take his route through Swit⸗ 
zerland. William de Paſtrengo would accom- 
pany him. They flept at Peſchiera, à little 


town on the lake of Gorda, the prettieſt ſitua- 


tion one can behold. They paſſed the greateſt 
part of the night in converſation. The next 
morning, when they arrived at the conſines of 
Breſeia and the Veroneſe, where they were to 


ſeparate, Petrarch, in a fit of grief, fell upon the 


neck of his friend, and, with a flood of tears, 


ſaid to him, Dear friend, it is with extreme 


concern J leave you to return into a foreign 
land. Perhaps I ſhall never ſee you again, but 
I ſhall love you while my life remains. Nei- 
ther time nor diſtance ean ever efface theſe 
feelings, Which are deeply engraved on my 
heart. Take care of yourſelf, and never forget 
your Petrarch.“ William de Paſtrengo was in 


too much diſtreſs to be capable either of fpeech 


or motion: he held his friend in his arms, and 


it was not without difficulty they were ſepa- 


rated. This account is in a letter of William 
de Paſtrengo, in which, after expreſſing his un ⸗ 
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eaſineſs for a journey . undertaken -in--ſo-incle- 
ment a ſeaſon, acroſs mountains buffetted by the 
winds, and covered with ſnow, he ſpeaks mith 
peaſantry of his life at Avignen 
Lou have paſſed the Alps, ſays he to him. 
. J have no longer any uneaſineſs about that. 
From hence I ſee you paying homage to our 
lords the cardinals. You make way for the firſt; 


vou bow to a ſecond: a third gives you his 


hand, and you are embraced by a fourth. You 
pay to each of them the moſt profound obei- 
ſance. I fee you performing duty at your 
church of Saint Agneol, and from thence re- 
turning through the Elyſian fields. You attach 
yourſelf to your Colonna, cultivate your laurel, 
and rejoice. under the ſhadow, of your Delphic 
crown. I felicitate your happineſs ; it gives 
me leſs env y than eee Adieu, y Aar 
Petrarch. 

Petrerch went on Fes hal Ps fa to 
Avi gnon along the banks of the Rhone. So im- 
patient was he for the ſight of Laura, he wiſhed 
to follow the current of that rapid ſtream, which 
in the lofty mountains takes its ſource, and runs 
to pay its tribute to the ocean, 

Nor ſleep nor hunger ſtops thy happy 
courſe ; while I, though love attracts, muſt 
linger far behind, If thou ſhouldſt paſs à beaw 
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teous vale, and feel the air more calm and 0 re 5 


III. 


ſuſpend thy courſe; for there ſometimes the obs 
je&t I adore graces thy banks. Perhaps (ſhall I 
indulge the flattering thought?) the waits me 
there, and chides my long delay. Be thou my 


meſſenger of love; ſalute my fair one, and an- 


nounce my preſen ce. 1 0d 


Nothing could be more | flattering to Pe- 


trarch's ſelf-· love than the reception given him 
on his return. He was received by the pope and 
all the court with joy, and the higheſt marks 
of favour. The place of apoſtolic ſecretary 
was vacant at that time, It was a poſt of greut 
honour, and led to an intimate connection and 
confidence with the pope. It was laborious; 
but, to compenſate for that, the revenue was 
very conſiderable. Clement, who loved Pe- 
trareh, and who wiſhed to fix him in his court, 


offered him this place; his friends alſo en- 


treated him to accept of it; but nothing could 
prevail upon him: He was conſtant and un- 
ſhaken, always anſwering, that he would be 
free, and that he hated even golden chains. 
The ſame motive had engaged Horace to refuſe 


the place of ſecretary to Auguſtus Upon his RA 


refuſal, it was given to a Neapolitan named 
Francis, Petrarch knew and had correſponded 
2th him. He is a good man, ſays he, and 
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ah friend, as he * but e and with - 
* reputation. 
The melancholy event that Men at this | 
time at Naples affected Petrarch | extreme- 
| by. We have feen the dreadful commotions 
nin that court. Prince Andrew had never yet 
been crowned in that kingdom, though ac- 
knowledged king in ſome foreign courts. The 
diſguſt and contempt of queen Joan toward 
him increaſed every day. She could not ſup- 
port thofe rough and vulgar manners which 
his unpoliſhed education had given him, and 
which were ſo contrary. to the gallantry and 
magnificence which reigned at Naples. Fond 
of her couſin, the prince of Tarentum, and 
governed by the Cataneſe and her cabal, ſhe 
would never allow her huſband the ſmalleſt 
| ſhare in the government, or expreſs the leaſt 
attachment towards him ; and, it was thought, 
hated him for his weakneſs of conſtitution. In 
the midſt of theſe diſſentions, however, 1he 
proved with child. This event, and the ſolici- 
tations of the Hungarians, above all the monk 
Robert, awakened Andrew from his lethargy, 
and determined him on revenge. 'The pope, 
long ſolicited by the Hungarian party, could 
no longer defer this coronation ; and he fixed a 
day for it, on the condition that prince An- 
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drew ſhould claim no right to the kin gelom, 
which at his death was ta ſuceeed according: to 
the will of king Robert. Every thing was ſet · 
tled, when the Cataneſe and her cabal, feeing 
no other means to prevent the triumph . of: 
their enemies, conſpired againſt: the life of 
prince Andrew. Jo render the execution of 
this plot more eaſy, they engaged the court to 
go and paſs the month of September at Aveiſa, 
a little tomn between Maples! and e * 
delightfully ſituated. mn 

On the eighteenth of this * * a 1 
Audrey, almoſt entirely undreſſed, and ſtepping 
into the queen's bed, was ſammoned as for 
affairs af great conſequence, and was. told a 
courier was arrived from Naples in haſte with 
diſpatches for him. Scarcely was the prince 
got out of the chamber to go through the ad- 
joining gallery, than the conſpirators, after the 
door of the queen's apartment was ſhut, fell 
upon him with fury. One of them mufſſed 
him with glowves to finother his cries : others 
threw a cond with a running knot: round his 
neck, and hung him by it upon a balcony 
which looked into the garden: and fome, who 
vere in the garden, pulled him with fo much 
force by the feet, that the blood ſtreamed out of 
lis noſe and eyes. In ſine, having exerciſed all 
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ſorts of cruelty and abuſe on his body, they let 
him fall into the garden, where they were 
going to bury him, when an Hungarian woman, 
nurſe to the prince, j 9 8 them / to nene by th the 
violence of her cri. JEET; 
Queen Joan was ſulpected of being concern- 
ed in this ſhocking aſſaſſination. Her antipa- 
thy to her huſband, her love for Lewis, Prince 


of Tarentum, her union with the confſpirator, 
who were either her lovers or her domeſtics, 
were ſtrong ſuſpicions, which ſhe confirmed by 


marrying the prince ſhe loved before the time 
of mourning for her huſband. was expired, and 
by her negligen ce in attempting to diſcover the 
accomplices in his murder. Some hiſtorians, 
however, juſtify her from having any hand in 
this black crime, and ſhe was unanimouſſy 
cleared from it by the court of Rome: alſo 
Petrarch, and his friend Boccace, did not believe, 
her culpable. It is to be wiſhed a young queen 
to Whom Petrarch was attached, and who was 
a deſcendant of the great king Robert, could be 
juſtified; but it is hardly to be doubted that 
ſhe knew of the plot, which was executed, at 


the very door of her chamber, by her lovers, her 


coufidents, and her ſervants; and to know, and 
not prevent it, certainly malle her partaker of 
the crime. It is not, however, ſurpriſing ſhe 
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ould be acquitted, for the was only eighteen 
years of age, and extremely beautifu. 
The biſhop of Cavaillon was almoſt a -wit- 
neſs of this cataſtrophe. He had been made a 
cardinal by Clement fince his reſidence at 
1 Naples. In indignation for ſo horrible an out- 
rage, and diſguſted with every thing in this 
debauched court, which he had not authority 
enough to remedy, he requeſted his diſmiſſion, 
and embarked in a galley the 23d of December 
to return to Avignon. The next day, which 
was Chriſtmas eve, a violent tempeſt caſt him 
on the coaſt of Herculano, where they landed 
with difficulty. At midnight there came a 
courier from the queen; deſiring him to come 
back to Naples, to baptize the child ſhe had juſt 
brought into the world. The pope, whom ſhe. 
had requeſted to ſtand godfather, had left to her 
choice the perſon that ſhould repreſent him-on 
this occaſion, and ſhe gave the preference to 
the biſhop of Cavaillon. This prelate, though 
fatigued by the tempeſt, ſet out immediately 
for Naples, and, as ſoon as the ceremony was 
over, returned to his ſhip, which failed im- 
mediately. The queen, having no hopes of 
erer ſeeing him again, named for her chan- 
chellor, in his place, the biſhop of Montcaſſin, 
lent by the pope, with. the biſhop of Padua to. 
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take care of the little child, and preſide over it 
education. The biſhop of Cavaillon ſuffered 
in his ſecond navigation a more dreadful tem- 
peſt than in the former, from which he was 
miraculouſly delivered by the interceſſion of 
St. Magdelane, which he aſſures us of himſelf 
in a life he wrote of that ſaint ; and which he 
dedicated to the archbiſhop of Lyons, who had 
a great zeal for her, and founded a chapel to 
her honour in that metropolis. This life is in 
the library of St. Victor at Paris. The biſhop, 
thus delivered from the peril with which he 
was threatened, arrived ſafely at Avignon in 
January, 1346. What a joy for Petrarch again 
to ſee ſo dear a friend! He wiſhed to have 
a particular account of the events at Naples 
from ſo good a judge. Writing ſome time 
after on this ſubject, to Barbatus of Oe, he 
ys, + 

I foreſaw that ame dreadful nite 
threatened this unhappy kingdom ; but I own 
I did not imagine that a young and innocent 
prince would be the firſt victim facrificed to 
barbarity. I recolle no action like this in the 
tragedies of old: but our age, fruitful in crimes, 
produces ſcenes of horror unknown to the an- 
cients, and which will prove the aſtoniſhment 
cf poſterity. O, unhappy Aveife! the com- 
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mon rights of humanity! have been violated 
within thy walls, and thy ſubjects turned from 
their ſacred allegiance to their king. How 
could a prince of ſuch hopes, the moſt inno- 
cent of men, how could he deſerve ſuch cruel 
treatment? Had he died by the ſword, or by 
poiſon, (the common fate of kings, ) it would 
have been leſs affecting; but he was ſtrangled 
like a thief, and torn to pieces by the fury of 
wild beaſts. I forbear to mention the outrages 
on his body: why may I not by ſilence con- 
ceal all ſuch horrors as theſe from poſterity ?”. 

We will now return to à more agreeable 
ſubje&. -- From the ſituation of Laura, when 
Petrarch went to take leave of her, we may 
imagine the joy the felt at the ſight of that 
faithful friend who, ſhe feared, was gone from 
her for ever. She did not, however, expreſs 
outwardly all that paſſed in her ſoul, but the 
mixed nothing that was ſevere in her behaviour 
to him. Laura had this year ſome deep ſub- 
ject of grief. Petrarch does not ſay what; but 
it is probable it was the death of Ermeſſenda, 
her mother. She was penetrated with the moſt 
lively ſorrow. It appears that Petrarch had 
now free acceſs to her houſe, and that he went 
to conſole her on this occaſion. - J went,” 
ſays he, to expreſs my tender intereſt in Laws 
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ra's grief. Love, who was my guide, has en- 
graved for ever on my heart her looks and 
expreſſions. 

Her fighs would Kavi Sopot a river's 
courſe, and calmed the rage of Jupiter. Tears 
ſtood in her eyes; thoſe eyes radiant as the ſun. 
She joined patience with ſorrow, and the di- 
vine harmony of virtue with every burſt of 
woe, Were there ever, ſaid Love, ſo many 
charms before united with R ſentiment and 
truth? 5 | | 

A very celebrated author 455 0 Grief never 
appeared ſo lovely and divine as is this picture 
of Laura drawn by the pen of Petrarch.” 
This year (1346) Petrarch paſſed almoſ 
wholly at Avignon, and was witneſs to a vio- 
lent quarrel between two of the principal car- 
dinals about the election of an emperor ; car- 
dinal Taillerand and cardinal de Commenges. 
They diſputed the matter in full council, each 
ſupported by the cardinals, who were alſo di- 
vided into two parties. Taillerand and his 
ſide infiſted that Charles of Luxemburg ſhould 
be emperor, which the Gaſcon cardinals op- 
poſed. Petrarch ' ſays theſe two cardinals re- 
ſembled two bulls grazing in the paſtures of 
St. Peter, who threaten each other with their 
horns, and make the foreſts reſound with their 
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bellowings. In the heat of their diſpute they 
exclaimed in the moſt injurious manner, and 
without any regard to the preſence of the pope. 
The cardinal de Commenges reproached the 
cardinal de Taillerand with having imbrued his 
hands in the blood of king Andrew. Pro- 
voked beyond meaſure at ſuch a reproach, the 
cardinal de Taillerand roſe from his ſeat to 
ſtrike the cardinal de Commenges, who had got 
up with the ſame deſign on his part; and hy | 
would certainly have V Sn if the pope and 
their brethren had not ſeparated them. This 
indecent behaviour cauſed a great cabal in the 
court of the pope. The courtiers and ſervants 
of both parties went always armed ; their palaces 
were barricaded ; and, if they had not been 
brought to a reconciliation at laſt, in all pro- 
bability much blood would have been ſhed. 
* This comes, fays Villani, a hiſtorian of that 
time, © from the fault of thoſe popes who 
admit into the ſacred college ſuch proud and 
powerful lords. This is the example they give 
us poor laity ; aud thus they imitate the hu- 
mility of the apoſtles, whoſe repreſentatives they 
are.“ 

Among the feaſts that the pope gave this 
year to honour the preſence of the king of 
Lohemia, and Charles prince of Moravia, his 
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ſon, who was deſigned by his father for the 
empire, and came to concert the meafures 
with the pope for his election, the city of 
Avignon gave a magnificent ball in a hall 
finely illuminated, at which were collected all 
the beauties of that city and of Provence. 
Charles, who was a gallant prince, having heard 
much of Laura, whom her beauty, and the 
love of Petrarch, had rendered fo celebrated, 
ſought her every where in this aſſembly, and 
having diſcovered her in the crowd, he paſſed 
by all the ladies whoſe age or rank gave them 
the right of ſuperior homage, and, when he was 
near her, he caſt down his eyes, and bowed his 
head after the French faſhion. Every body 

was pleaſed with ſo great a mark of diſtinction 
given to Laura, to whom it was fo juſtly due. 
This gave Petrarch a high idea of this princes 
diſcernment, and a ſympathy for him, which 
cauſed him afterwards to take a en intereſt 

in his fame and happineſs. 

Petrarch went according to cuſtom to keep 
his lent at Vaucluſe. The biſhop of Cavail- 
lon, defirous to enjoy with him the delights of 
ſolitude, went for fifteen days to the caſtle 1 
Have mentioned built on the top of the rock, 
which ſeemed a fitter habitation for birds than 
tor men, From what they had ſeen at Avig- 
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non and Naples, they were both diſguſted with 
oreat cities, and the intrigues and cabals of 
courts; and returned to a country life with 

double reliſh, the charms of which they de- 
lighted to dwell upon and detcnibe. 1 in their ge- 
neral converſations. 

Philip had fo much nlvakire in all Petrarch's 
works, that one day, when he went to ſee him 
at Vaucluſe, and finding him in his library, he 
aſked him for ſomething to read. Petrarch pre- 
| ſented to him the works of Cicero and of Plato. 

© Theſe are not the things : want, ſaid the bi- 
ſhop, © bowing his head: 822 me IO 
of your own.” 

Soon after this Petrarch ſent to cardinal Co- 
lonna the account of his war with the Naiads, 
written in Latin verſe. 

* You have heard me ſpeak,” ſays Petrarch, 

of my war with the Naiads. The conteſt is 
about our boundaries; and. the merits of the 
conteſt may be eaſily underſtood. Near the 
ſource of the Sorgia there are ſome huge rocks, 
which riſe aloft on each fide, and, projecting 
into the air, receive the winds and the clouds. 
The ſtreams run at the feet of thoſe rocks, and 
torm the kingdom of the Naiads. 

* The Sorgia iflues from a cavern, and rolls 
her freſh and glafly waves over a variegated 
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bed of pebbles, which. reſemble emeralds. I 
am poſſeſſed of a little rocky diſtri in the 
midſt of theſe waves; and here it is that J 
have endeavoured to make an eſtabliſhment for 
the Muſes, who are driven almoſt from every 
part of the world. Hence this formidable war. 
The Naiads take it very ill that I introduce 
foreigners into their dominions, and that ] 
preter nine old maids to a thouſand young vir- 
gins. 

* By levelling the rocks with conſiderable la. 
bour, I had formed a little territory, which be- 
gan to be covered with verdure ; when, lo! a 
troop of enraged Naiads ruſhed with fury from 
the rocks, and ravaged my infant ſettlement! 
Alarmed with this ſudden eruption, I inſtant!s 
mounted the rocks, to obſerve the havock which 

was made. As foon as the ſtorm was over, I 
came down, much aſhamed to have been thus 
vanquiſhed, and immediately re-eſtabliſhed my 
little ſtate. . Scarce, however, had the ſun made 
his circuit round the world, when the Naiads re- 
turned again to the charge, carried every thing 
before them, and made deep dad in the 
hollows of my rocks. 

Filled with reſentment, I reſumed my 
operations, determined to accompliſh my de- 
ſign. But I was obliged ſoon after to go into 
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other countries, and was under the neceſſity of 
abandoning the enterpriſe. I had the good for- 
tune, however, to reſtore the Muſes to the Ro- 
man ſtate, where they were become in a great 
meaſure ſtrangers, and fixed them in the capitol. 
Six years had elapſed, during which time I had 
often crofled the ſea, and had paſſed and re- 
paſſed the > Alps,, At length I returned to he 
my labours. Tho any had es Aa | 
of my abſence, and had again ravaged my little 
kingdom. Nay, they had even eſtabliſhed a 
colony of fiſh, which I obſerved ſwimming about 
much at their eaſe, 

* Rouſed with dienation. 1 again take 
arms, I inliſt under my banner the ſhepherd, 
the farmer, and the fiſherman. The ſun like- 
wiſe, the moon, and the dog-ſtar, appear as my 
auxiliaries. We attack the rocks with iron, and 
rend away prodigious maſſes. We open the 
bowels of the earth, and tear out her bones. In 
line, the Naiads are a ſecond time driven from 
the territory, and the Muſes are once more 
eſtabliſhed. | 

* The Naiads, as they roll their waves s along 
my ſhores, ſee with regret their own defeat, 
and my triumph. At preſent they utter only 
lome vain murmurs and ineffectual threats; 

v3 
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but I foreſee their intentions, a d am well aware | 
of their wiles, They are waiting till Aquarius 

ſhall pour out his ſtreams, and till the moun- 
tains ſhall be covered with ſnow and ice; and 
then they expect that the cavern will ſend 
forth her ſwelling billows to their aid. But 1 
am guarded on every fide, Some immenſe 
rocks, which have with difficulty been ranged 
about my territory, are a ſufficient barrier 
againſt their utmoſt efforts. And I am not 
diſmayed, though I ſhould be attacked by all the 
waters of the Po and the Araxes, The Muſes | 
are now ſecurely fixed on their new Parnaſſus; 
| you ſee the mountain with the double ſummit, | 
the ſprings of appear the ern of the 
poets, &c. K. 

If you prefer the repoſe of the by 
to the buſtle of the town, come and enjoy it 
here. Be not frighted with the homelineſs of 
my fare, or the hardneſs of my beds. Even 
kings themſelyes are ſometimes cloyed with 
their luxuries, and ſeek out à plainer diet: 

the variety delights, and they return to their 
former pleaſures with more exquiſite reliſh, 
But if you think otherwiſe, bring with you the 

richeſt dainties, and the viands of Veſuvius; 
your veſſels of ſilver, and every thing which 
can court the fenſe, Leave the reſt to me, 
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You ſhall have. a bed upon the green tu, Kg 


der the ſhade. of the trees; a. concert of night- 
ingales; figs, raiſins, and water freſh drawn 


from the cooleſt ſprings. In one word, you 
ſhall have every thing which can be ſupplied by 


the hand of, nature, the. only ſource of. true 


pleaſure.” 


The war with the. Naiads : was: finally termi- 


e the following year; and Petrarch gives 


the cardinal an account of this Accommodation 
in another. Latin tun, 


It is now ten years ſince this war com- 
wenged. The ſiege of Troy, and the conqueſt 
of Gaul by our forefathers, were not of longer 


duration. Every effort was ineffectual. The 
Naiads were victorious. I threw down my arms, 
and my territory was ſubdued. I raiſed no more 


banks, no more rocks, to check their progrels ; 


henceforward they moved at liberty ; and, like 


a cautious Wok, I adapted my fails to the courſe 
of the wind. 

It was a great pleaſure to me to drive the 
Naiads. from their empire; but then the war 

was to be renewed every year. The ſummer 
was favourable to my projects, but the winter 
reſtored. again to the enemy all my conqueſts. 
Might I be allowed to draw a. parallel between 
the labours of a poet and thoſe of the greateſt 
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princes, I ſhould compare my en "erp i e to the | 
of Xerxes, , who threw. a bridge over the Hel- 
leſpont; to that of Cæſar, who attempted to 
bind with chains the horns of Brunduſium' or 
to that of Caligula, who exhibited on the ſea of 
Baie the third gn of -a mad ark unbound: 
ed pride. 
My plan is now changed. I find it 1 4 
poſſible to conquer nature, or ſubdue the ele- 
ments. I have given therefore a free courſe to 
the Naiads, and have placed the Muſes in a little 
nook towards the bottom of the rocks. They 
are ſecured by a kind of rampart, which the 
Naiads can never overthrow without ſapping the 
foundations of the mountain. The habitation 
is very ſmall, but it is ſufficient ; for the Muſes 
have few viſitors, and are not at all beloved by 
the vulgar.“ 2 2 LES! 
It appears that cardinal Colon gegend thi 
invitation of Petrarch's, and that he paſſed no 
year without viſiting, his hermitage. We wil 
now return again to Laura. 1 

She had a friend who was wiſe und; amiable 


and who was in the intereſts of Petrarch a8 


much as virtue and honour permitted. She 


wiſhed him to be loved, but with a pure and 


tender friendſhip, When ſhe ſaw him reject- 
cd, and almoſt in deſpair, ſhe encouraged him, 


1 


rn, 
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and reanim 


ſhe; and can you, after all this, have any doubt 


of her affection?' This friend appears in the 
viſion of the death of Laura, where the is de. 


ſeribed as a ſoſt voĩce ſpeaking to Petrarc. 
The conſtitution of Laura was very — j 


her frequent confinements in childbed, Hl ; 
| ſome domeſtic chagrins, had exhauſted her ſo 
much, that, though ſtill young, lier health be- 
gan to decline, and ſhe! 9 0g apace, which : 
touched Petrarch to the ſoul. © Virtue,” ſays 
he, would diſappear with e. the world 


would be another chaos, and no ſun would 


enlighten' its dark manſion. O, Heaven! grant 5 
me to die before n that I may never ſee 
5 ſo eee an event. Laura had a eben 


e 


painful; tho was even x threatened with the lok N 


of ſight, 


$ My been 5 12 0 Ne webe avs up 5 


my ſtate peaceful and happy; when a thick 


cloud threatened with a total eclipſe the ſun of 
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him alſo when he requfred it. On the other 
ſide, ſhe did all ſhe could to engage Laura to 

treat Petrarch with leſs rigour. One day, ada 
ſhe repreſented to him the tender expreſſions ; 
of love in Lauras countenance and behaviour 
when he deſerved them; * Incredulous!” adds 
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my life. Oh, Nature, thou-wiſe and tender mo- 
ther, canſt thou haben the n to _ the 
fineſt of thy works? ß 

Petrarch went adden to ſee 4 n . 
as! he found: her one day cured of 
her complaint; and by a ſort of fympathy, the 
cauſe of which lavers can betten explain thay 
phyſicians, the defluxion paſſed immediatley 
from the eyes of Laura to thoſe of Petraich, 
He looked upon this paſſage, this communication, 
as the greateſt favour he had received at the 
hands of love. I fixed my eyes an Lauras, 
ſays he, and that moment a ſomething inex- 
preſſible, like a-ſhooting ſtar, darted from them 
to mine. This is a preſent. from love in which 
J rejoice. How delightful ds » thiik to cure the 
__ obje& of one's ſoub i!)! 

Petrarch would have been too nappy in f 
tne kindneſs from. Laura, if a little quarrel 
had not happened between them, which for a 
time gave him the moſt | ſenſible concern. 
One of thoſe meddling envious people, who are 
found in every place, and who delight in trou- 
bling the peace of families with their falſe and 
idle tales, and above all aim at dividing thoſe 
hearts which are united in the bonds of love or 
friendſhip, got it reported to Laura, that Fe- 
trareh impoſed upon her; that ſhe was not ths 
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real object of his love and of his verſes; 


that, under her borrowed name, he hid from the 


public 4 paſſion he had for another” lady, to 
i whom his poetry was ſecretly addreſſed. Laura, 


he deprived Petrarch of her preſence and con- 


vent the poſſibility of his ſeeing her. He, on 


his part, watched for her every where, and by 
theſe little ſtratagems he ſometimes obtained a 


ſight of her. My joys, ſays he, are like the 


ſhort duration. M$, F549 
This little ansb dsa with: many ettrony! may 
ſerve to remove the doubt ſome have unjuſtly 


pleaſed! only with his praiſes and admiration; 
But how different does her character appear to 


ticular, how/ undivided' and conſtant was her 
love! Sure characteriſtics of a perfect affec- 
tion, and directly oppoſite to the behaviour of 
thoſe women who are famed for coquetry. I 
doubt not that as her ruined conſtitution was 
owing to many private chagrins, only hinted at 


too much like her ſex in this particular, gave 
ear to a report ſo deſtitue of all probability: 


verſation, and took every precaution to pre- 


bright days of inen, of god n N 


F —˙— 


entertained of the ſtrength of Laura's affection 
for Petrarch, repreſenting her as a coquette, 


thoſe who ſtudy it attentively; and, in par- 


by Petrarch, (ſuth as an unkind huſband, and 
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the perceiving in ſome of her children diſpo- 
ſitions that were unpromiſing,) ſo the decay of 
her health might ariſe alſo from her anxiety in 
her frequent ſeparations from Petrarch; eſpe- 
cially the laſt, which ſhe had ſo tenderly la. 
mented; and that attention in all her conduct 
toward him, which will wear out a mind form- 
ed with the ſenſibility of Laura's. And to 
this we ought to impute her weakneſs in cre- 
diting ſo abſurd a report; the only weaknek, 
except her love itſelf, that appears in her cha- 
racter. She was, however, too reaſonable to 
continue for any time ſo unjuſt a quarrel. She 
was convinced of the innocence. of Petrarch, 
and received him as uſual. Our poet, re-eſta- 
bliſhed in the good eee of l. recovered 
his loſt tranquillity. _ 

It may be recolleficd that n Was made 
SR nl of Parma, and kindly treated by 
Hugolin de Roſſi, the biſhop. An occaſion of: 
ferin g to add a prebend to it, the pope: did not 
Tet it Ap, but gave it to Petrarch. The other 
canons, who looked upon him With envy, did 
all they could to embroil him with the biſhop. 
The character of Hugolin was too eaſily, wrought 
upon; that ſoftneſs of manners, and that good 
nature which rendered him ſo amiable in ſo⸗ 
cane, occaſioned great defects in his public 
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charafter. He was apt to believe all that was 


ſaid to him, and flatterers turned him which 
way they pleaſed. The enemies of Petrarch 
perſuaded this biſhop that Petrarch was gone 


to Avignon to calumniate his character, and 


that he only ſtaid there to gain this end. Pe- 
trarch, informed of theſe falſe reports, and ſo- 


licitous' to preſerve the good opinion of the 


biſhop, . wrote him the following letter: bis 
J can hold no longer. Permit me to: diſ- 


burthen my heart to you. Nature has endued 


you with a ſincere, kind, and equitable diſpo- 
ition, I am attached to you; but you have 


conceived unjuſt ſuſpicions of me, which have 


no foundation. I know not what ſerpents 
have breathed their venom around you. Per- 


mit me to debate this matter. We are in the 


month of December, when ſlaves among the 


ancients were allowed to ſay every thing to 


their maſters. There are a ſet of envious ſpi- 
nts, who delight to ſeparate friends. Tet 
ſuch be put away; I have no conteſt with 
them; I deſpiſe them from my ſoul. I will 
have you only, my father, for my witneſs and 
my judge: if you condemn me, I will appeal 
from you to your conſcience ; that ſhall abſolve 
me. They tell you I am come to this court to 
do you a miſchief. I ſeek to hurt any one! 


11 who from my childhood have ſuffered with 


patience all the wrongs done to me from thoſe 
who owed me ſervice? Have I ever returned 
evil for evil? Have I ever ſet a ſnare even for 
my: enemies? Have I attacked 'the reputation 
of any one, his property or his perſon? Let 


my life be examined with the ſtricteſt ſeverity, 


nothing of ſort will be found in it. At- 
tacked by thoſe who hated me, I have often 
contained my anger in my breaſt, to the hazard 
of being thought a coward. Sometimes I have 
lamented and complained : the dove and the 
lamb do ſo too. There is not a fangle perſon 
whoſe reputation is wounded by my tongue. [ 
have only to accuſe myſelf of ſome letters, in 
which I anſwer my cenſurers without nam- 
ing them. I never in any juſtification -have 
paſſed the bounds of decency and humanity. 
I have rather imitated the moderation of Sei- 
pio, who would never revenge any. affront he 
had received from his countrymen.' I think 
with the ſatiriſt, that vengeance ſhould be left 
to women; and when grieved to the bottom 
of my ſoul, I truſt my cauſe to God. Having 
thus treated my enemies with gentleneſs, an 
TI capable of attacking my friends? A lamb 
among wolves, thall I become a wolf among 
lambs? Of what uſe would it be to me to f 
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cities and public affairs, to ſeck ſolitude, repoſt, 
and n if g's, en was IE the iet. 
ed? 2 


I now e the taub of. A; Was 
told me, that to learn to live well is the moſt 


difficult of all arts. The event of vur conduct 


ſeldom anſwers the intentien. I have in my 


life paſſed for a magician and ſorcerer, becauſe 


I loved to be alone, and to read Virgil. 3 Apu- 
leius merited this accuſation better than my- 
ſelf, which he refuted by his elegant work call- 
ed the Golden Afs. How difficult is it to ſave 
the bark of reputation from the rocks of igno- 
rance! Exerciſe your genius, paſs whole nights 
in labour, give to the public a good book; if 
there is any thing in it (as there muſt be many 
things) which the ignorant do not underſtand, 
they will ſay immediately you are a ſorcerer. 
But this is a trifle. I would rather they ſhould 
attack my underſtanding than my heart: I 
would rather paſs for a magician than a knave. 
But even into this precipice am J fallen, which 
I have always avoided with care. Envy purſues 
me to my moſt ſecret retreats. Perſius had reafon 
for this exclamation, How vain are the cries 
of men, how frivolous their occupations !! The 
only motives which induce men to do evil, to 
wrong one another, are hatred, wrath, envy, 


BOOK 
fear, or hope. I hate you, my father! You 
have never done me any evil: on the contrary, 
before I had the honour of filling up the fir 
place after yours in your church, you treated 
me with an unmerited diſtinction. As to 
wrath, that could have no place; our conver- 
ſations were always peaceful and friendly. As 
to envy, I take God and my confcience to wit- 
neſs I never envied any man; I wiſh I could 
ſay as much of contempt. Content with my 
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| 
lot, I have more reaſon to fear the envy of | 
others towards me. My father, if I might 
ſpeak with ſo much freedom, I would add, 1 1 
pity your fate, and that of your brethren, who 1 
have the weight of a dioceſe to ſupport. But ] 

| trouble and perplexity is the lot of all who play 
| 4 firſt part on the ſtage of this world. And y 
| laſtly, as to hope, would that cauſe me to in- v 
| jure you? Your fall would never be my rife Þ 
| And allow me to aſſure you, I would not ex- It 
| change my repoſe for your labours, my poverty n 
| for your riches. It is not that I deſpiſe your m 
| fortune; but, if I was offered the ſame rank, WW tt 
nothing would perſuade me to accept of it. | I 


ſhould not ſpeak in this manner, perhaps, if! af 
had not known the ſovereign pontiff, and thoſe W 
men who ſhine around him in the Roman pur- hi 
ple. But the connection I have had with them te] 
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has convinced me that chair felicity is a ſhadow 
without a reality. Pope Adrian IV. ſays, in his 
Philoſophical Trifles, I know no perſon more 


unhappy. than the ſovereign pontiff. Labour 


alone, were that his only evil, -would deftroy him 
in a ſhort time. His ſeat is full of thorns, his 
robe ſtuck with points, and of an overwhelming 

weight. His crown .and tiara ſhine, but it is 
with a fire that will conſume him. I have riſen 
by degrees, adds he, « from the loweſt to the 
higheſt dignity in this. world, and have never 
found that any of theſe elevations made the 
leaſt addition to my happineſs. On the contrary, 


I feel it impoſſible to bear the load with 1 oy 


lam charged... 

Iwill add, in — . had I cnilitthd 
your dignity, I might have poſſeſſed a more 
valuable ſituation than yours ; but I have always 
preferred a modeſt. liberty to a brilliant ſlavery. 
If the perſon: who would ſo highly have ho- 
noured me was not Kill alive, T would not have 


made..this, hoaſt : and it ſhould rather appear 


that my heart was diſpoſed: towards you, when 
I accepted. the archdeaconry. of your church, 


after refuſing... more . conſiderable heneliths, . 
What, ſay, my enemies, then, does he abſent. 


himſelf for? What is he doing at court ? T will 


tell you. L languiſh, I ſuffer, T loſe my time; 
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the greateft loſs we can ſuſtain; in this world: 

but I cannot reſiſt ſome riends who detain me. 
It would be cafier for me to tell you what I do 
not do, than the buſineſs I am employed in. 1 
hurt no one but myſelf. Inſtead of injuring you, 
I wquld be of ſervice to you, if poſſible. To 
ſuſpect a man who thinks this, is an error: to 
hate him, will be a cruelty. I conjure you, by 
all that is moſt facred, baniſh ſuſpicion; it is the 
bane of friendſhip. . Vouchfafe to receive me 
among the number of your friends. I have long 
truſted in this indulgence. If you doubt my 
fidelity, put it to the proof. If you judge me 
unworthy of your kindneſs, caſt me off without 
harſhneſs. You will loſe nothing by rejecting 
me; but your reputation would ſuffer, . and that 
would be a great loſs to you. 

Petrarch had a friend at Parma, called Lake 
Cheiltien.” He was born at Rome, and poſſeſſed 
a benefice at Placentia, He was attached to 
the houſe of Colonna, and was often at the 
cardinal's. Petrarch had lately reſigned to him 
a canonry of Modena, which the pope had con-, 
ferred on him, and which, according to the 
cuſtom of that age, he might have held with 
his archdeaconry. Jo this friend he gave his 


letter for the biſhop of Parma, charging him to 
ſecond it TY all that ITY could el 
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: You know better than any ont, mid Petratvth 
what I think of dur biſhop, When lie is not ſur- 
rounded by flatterers, who are the peſt of the 


great. We mall ſee what will de his anſwer to 


my long letter. Examine him with attentlon: 
the pen alone will not pourtray the heart; tlie 
air, the geſture, the cblour, the voice; the fort- 
head, the foot, the hand, the eyes, the eye- 
brows, all ſpeak. But to thoſe who aft abſent 
this language is loſt. Be very obſeryant of theſe 
things, * ſuffer me not to be deceived. 1 


have done all that I could to diſſipate unjuſt 


ſuſpicious. I have kindled the lamp of truth, 
if he will open his eyes to behold it. If not, I 


have diſcharged my conſcience, and ſhall uſe no 


further arguments. Conftraint will never | 
duce conviction. 


Some days after this ARE went to Yates 


cluſe with his friend Socrates. The biſſiop of 
Cavaillon ſent a meſſage to them immediately 
on their arrival, invitin g them both to come and 


ſee him, without any ceremony, in the fame 
ireſs they were in. Petrateh Tepling: by the fol- 3 


lowing billet : 


© Yeſterday we quitted the city of ſtotms, to 


come and take refuge in this port, and taſte 


the ſweetneſs of repoſe. We have only coarfe 
garmettts, fach as fait the feafori of the year, 
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and the Ws ve. inhabit, 1 We. a come to 


you in this ruſt faſhion, , fi nce. you Will have 
it ſo. We do not ſcruple appearing thus! in 
your toyn; and the deſire we have to ſee you 
is ſo. ſtrong, as to riſe above all other conſidera- 
tions. Ae little. conſequence . is our outward 
appearance before a friend who can read the 
moſt ſecret thoughts « of our hearts. If you wiſh 
to ſee us often, vou will not refuſe the indul- 
gence we aſk, that you will always prove your 
friendſhip, by treating. us with the utmoſt Iree- 
dom.” 


Vs 2 * 
* 7 
1 n £6 * * : 


- Theſe; journies 1 l to Mae were 


mort. It appears that his affairs at Avignon 
detained him. Sometimes he paſſed only a 
day to prune his trees, and look round his gar- 
dens. He gives a pleaſing deſcription of one 
of theſe days. in a. letter to e de Paſ- 


5 My diſguſt i the city, My the 3050 of the 


ny, has brought me to this fountain, 
which has the virtue of giving wings to the 
imagination. You recollect that field formerly 
oovered with ſtones ; at preſent it. is become a 
garden enamelled "th flowers... The river Sor- 
gia refreſhes, it on one ſide: 1 have encloſed 
it with a wall to the ſouth, and high rocks on 
- the other ſide ſhade it from the morning ſun. 
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On theſe rocks the birds make their neſts ; ſome: ' 
deck them with moſs} others with the leaves of 
trees.” It is a charming ſight to ſee theſe tender 
animals juſt peeping from their eggs, and ſoon 
after with fear and quaking trying their little 
wings, and ſeizing with their timid beaks the 


food that 1s: brought them. When T walk in the 


meadows on the banks of my river when Leu 


amine the trees I ingraſted myſelf} and the lau- 
jels I have tranſplanted from foreign countries] 
the image of my dear William appears to me on 


every ide ; the hillock on which we ſat, the bank 


on which we repoſed, the ducks and drakes we 
diverted ourſelyes with” making in the water 
that was running at our feet. Here we 'enter- 
tained ourſelves with recalling tlie Muſes from 
their long exilep with comparing the” Greek 


and Latin posts: here we gave ' ourſelves up 


to the delights of unreſtrained converſation; 
and ſhould have forgotten our evening refreſh 


ment, nad . not . reminded by che ſundes 


of night. 1737-4 B 11 ; 14051 78 98 {7 * 5 33 2 . 


In the midſt of ſuch agreeable 18540 time 


paſſes imperceptibly; the day wears; and I 
found I muſt depart., I had ſcarcely got out of 
the narrow paſſage. which encloſes this valley, 


when the wings of darkneſs came over me, and 


1 redoubled-: my ſteps. Deſcending awe the 
x 3 
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gde of the river, I pereeived a group of men 
aud women, who were coming towards me. 
The French luxury, which: bas. confounded the 
dreſs of the ſexes, prevented me at firſi from 
diſtinguiſhing them; but, as they approached 
nearer, their faces became plain, and the am- 
biguity diſappeared: I diſcovered. ribbands, 
necklaces of pearls, omamenits on the head, 
rings, and gowns edged; with purple. We f@- 
luted each other. What an agreeable furpriſe, 
my dear Willam ! I diſcovered; the ohject of 
your love, the beauty whom 1 obſerved you fo 
enchanted with. What a countenance! What 
features! With her bow and quiver, ; I ſhould 
have taken her for Diana. I ſee my friend 
with pleaſure in the eyes of this nymph. After 
flutmg me, ſhe took hold of my hand, and ve 
entered into converſation, But firſt L addreſſed 
myſelf to the company. May I aſk,” faid I, 
without impertinence, what is the intention 
of your walk? We are going, they an- 
ſwered, ** to ſee that fountain ſo much ſpoken 
of,” But I was not thus to be deceived; : Your 
beautiful miſtreſs was not ignorant of your 
ſituation here; and this journey was a good 
excuſe. to ſeek your image, and retrace your 
ſteps. I read this in her face; and all thoſe 
who know by experience the ready ſtratagems 
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of love would have been of the ſame opinion; 


Her ſteps” were quick: the had an ardour, a 


gaiety, a ſatisfaction in viewing theſe places, 
which could ariſe from nothing but this paſſion. 
I would return with her to the fountain. F 


thought P was with you; chat I ſaw and heard 


you. The eyes of your nympkh ſparkled with 
that vivid flame; the warmth of which is ſo de- 
lightful to lovers. We converſed about you; 


and I ſhould have "ROE __ ARE 12 5 1 


not ſeparated us. 1815 
18% Netrafch wy . head kis brother 
ſince he had taken the Habit, which was five 


years. He went thither in the beginning of 


February; and was received by them as a meſs 
ſenger from heaven. What was his joy to ſee 


that brother whom he ſo tenderly loved, ad 
whoſe taſte for the world had given him ſo 


much anxiety, content with the ſtate he had 


_ embraced; and not regretting that he had for- 
ſaken! The Carthuſians, who had heard Pe- 


trareh ſpoken of as the fineſt genius and the 
moſt eloquent man of the age, flattered them- 
ſelves he would give them ſome diſcourſes 
ſuited to their condition. He ſtaid only one 
day and night with them; but, at his de- 
parture, he promiſed to ſend them a treatiſe on 


| the happineſs of a monaſtic life; and he kept 


T7 
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his word. The intention of this work was to 


compare the peace and harmony of their ſtate 


with the uneafy and turbulent lives led by the 


people of the World. In his N _ rites | 


ii 

5 My deſtres! s fulfilled. 1 1 0 . in 
paradife, and feen the angels of heaven in the 
form of men. Happy family of Jeſus Chriſt ! 
How was I raviſhed in the contemplation of 


that ſacred hermitage, that pious temple, which 


reſounded with celeſtial pſalmody! In the 
midſt of theſe tranſports, in the pleaſure of 
embracing the dear depoſit I confided to your 
care, and in diſcourſing with him, and with 
you, time ran ſo rapidly that I ſcarcely perceived 
its progreſs. I never ſpent a ſhorter day or 
night. I came to ſeek one brother, and I found 
a hundred. You did not treat me as a com- 
mon gueſt. The activity and the ardour with 
which you rendered me all ſorts of ſervices, the 
agreeable converſations I had with you in 
general and particular, made me fear I ſhould 


interrupt the courſe of your devgut. exerciſes. 


J felt it was my duty to leave you, but it was 
with extzeme pain I deprived myſelf of hearing 
thoſe ſacred oracles you deliver. | I did propoſe 
to have made you a ſhort diſcourſe ; but I was 


| fo abſorbed, I could not find a moment to think 


TC. © ab. RET. 


of it. In my ot 
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itude I ruminate over that pre- 
ered, like' the bee, from 
the flowers of your holy retreat. I' ſhall write 
to you the things I ought to have ſaid. 1 belleue 
myſelf always with you. 5 


cious balm which I gath 


Petrarch compoſed this treatife-; in Wide year 


1347. He paſſed the Lent of this year atVaucluſe; | 
according to cuſtom. His friend Lelius, who 
came with him, was obliged to leave him before 


the end of April; and, not being able to bid 
him adieu, went away without ſaying a word. 


A little event, which happened at Thor, fur- 
niſhed Petrarch with an occaſion te write to 


this friend ſoon after his return to Avignon. 
Thor is a little: town, two leagues from Vau- 


from Laura by the mother's ſide, is the preſent. 
lord of Thor. Gerard Amie poſſeſſed it at this 


time. He was a man given up to debauchery. 


Perſuaded that every thing upon earth ought to 


contribute to his pleaſures, he looked upon the 
whole world as his ſeraglio. A young man, 


fond of a girl who lived near him, obtained 


her perſon under the promiſe of marriage. 


The girl, who was very pretty, was ſo unfor- 


tunate as to pleaſe this lord, who uſed every 
ſtratagem to ſeduce her, but in vain. Love to 


this youth prevailed over vanity and intereſt. 
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Gerard, not enduring the pre- emmence given to 
another, had him accufed- before his tribunal of 
violating this maiden; and hie was caſt into pri- 

fon. When the girl was interrogated, ſhe 
denied the violation, and frankly confeſſed the 
had conſented to all that paſſed; and only de- 
manded from her lover that he ſhould perform 
his promiſe of marrying her. The young man 
withed nothing fo mah. © Let them take off 
my irons,” faid' he, and I am ready to do what 
ſhe afks' of me. They were both free, and of 
a ſuitable age and ſtation. This affair, which 
was very plain, took an unhappy turn, becauſe 
the rival was alſo the judge, and determined on 
revenge. He therefore threatened the young 
man that he ſhould be hanged for this offence. 
So great an injuſtice raiſed! all the neighbour- 


hood of Thor againſt him. The touching ſitua- 


tion of theſe young perſons; who loved one 
another, and were deſirous of being united, in- 

tereſted every body in their behalf Some friends 
of Petrarch came to beg him with tears in their 
eyes to employ his credit in the court of Avignon 
to ſave this unfortunate youtli, whoſe life was in 
ſuch imminent peril. Petrarch ſent expreſs to 
Avignon his faithful fiſherman vith this letter 


* Lili: 
©. Te happened with us as with Pompey and 
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G who had not the power whew: they. 
parted to bid one another adieu. Words are, 
in fact, but the ſhadows of our thoughts, 0 f 
what uſe are long difcourfes between friends 
whoſe ſouls are diffuſed into each other? I have 
a good work to propoſe. to you, and I hope vo 
will co-operate with me in it. W r 
mentions the fact, and ſays, M ei 

My friend, both you and 1 ——— e 
enced the diſtreſſes of love, and it is but juſſ 
ve ſhould lend our aid to thoſe: who! füffer 
from this: paſſion. It is true; the great foul of 
our maſter is exempt from: theſe weakneſfes; 
but he is not the leſs ſenſible ;to- humari miſery. 
Let them not ſay, that in the country they 
feel not the flames of love: it is a miſtalte; 
that little god extends his empire over ali na- 
ture: every thing that breathes is ſubject to his 
laws. Virgil ſays, the follies he occaſions 
ought to be pardoned > but he adds, if the 
gods off hell know how to pardon. I. doubt 
that Bellerophon, who has no humanity, ' will 
be as inexorable as theſe gods themſelves. 
Heated by jealouſy, he thirſts aſter the blood of 
à rival preferred to himſelf. Beg our maſter 
to write to him, to demand the liberty of this 
unhappy priſoner. The courier who brings 
you my letter: is the young man's friend: he 
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will tell you his name, and add every. minute 
cireumſtance. Whatever be the event, you and 
I have done all that depends on us to ſuccour 


theſe unfortunate lovers, whoſe ſituation. | 1s more 


affecting than can be expreſſed.” . 

Three days after this, the letter PREY car- 
dinal Colonna to the lord of Thor not being 
arrived, Petrarch was obliged to ſend the ne 
courier again to Avignon. The report was 
ſpread abroad that the young man Was to be 


condemned and executed: immediately, and that 


his irxitated judlge had ſhut his ears againſt 
every ſolicitation. Petrarch; was again beſought 
to write to Lelius; and with his letter he ſent 
him ſome virgin oil from Vaucluſe, (ſo they 
call the oil which runs from the olive without 


being preſſed;) and he adds, I ſhould think 
that Minerva, who. diſcovered the olive - tree, 


had quitted Athens for Vaucluſe, if in. my 


Africa I had not placed her at Lerici and Porto 
Venere.“ Petrarch does net tell us what was 


the event of This: affair. It marks the del- 
potiſm of the lords of provinces; and the hu- 
manity and publie ſpirit of Petrarch, who could 
not bear tyrants of any ſort, either great or 
ſmall, or any thing that tended to encroach on 


the liberty of human nature. This manner of 


thinking could, ham, however, to n Rienz! $ 


i 
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uſurpation, Which he | repented 'of afterwards; 


and for which he had been bitterly reproached. 
This extraordinary affair was as follows: 
Nicholas de Rienzi, whom the reader will 
recollett on an embaſſy to Rome, had long 
conceived the project of drawing the Roman 
people out of their lethargy, and tlie ſlavery 
they were held in. His converſations: with 
Petrarch, ; who was perſuaded Rome ought to 
govern the world, no doubt confirmed him in 
this aſtoniſſiing enterpriſe. He diſcharged his 
office of apoſtolic notary, | given him by, the 
pope, with great appearance of honour; juſtice, 
and diſintereſtedneſs; and went about declaim- 


ing every where againſt the injuſtice: of the 


great. After he had thus prepared the minds 
of the people for a revolution, he cauſed little 
emblematical pictures to be ſtuck. up every 


where, which expreſſed the miſery of the 


Romans in their preſent ſtate, compared with 
their paſt grandeur and felicity. Theſe em- 
blems he explained, and took the occaſion to 
harangue the aſſembly with ſighs, groans, 
tears, and expreſſions of indignation. He then 
aſſemhled in ſecret thoſe who appeared beſt 
prepared for his confidence. Stephen Colanna, 
who would never have ſuffered ſuch meet-, 
ings, was abſent. When he had worked. up 
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the Romans to the diſpoſition he wiſhed, he 
aſſured them of ſufficient means to \ re-eſtabliſh 
the good ſtate of Rome; which was a phraſe 
of raillery with its preſent great men. In the 
funds of the apoſtolic chamber, adds he, I 
have all that is neceſſary for this enterpriſe, 
But God forbid I ſhould touch it without the 


will of the ſovereign pontiff.*' This was a cun- 
ning turn to reſt his conduct on the pleaſure of 


the pope: and though the Romans were much 


_ diſguſted with the holy father for enriching 


the city of Avignon with their ſpoils, they did 
not chooſe openly to oppoſe him, and were 
pleaſed with Rienzi, who had found a pretext 


to retain this money at ** without offending 


the pope. | 

They unanimouſly, therefore, prodiainct Ri- 
enzi their chief, and devoted themſelves to his 
will. He made them ſign an oath, to which he 
firſt put his own name, to 5 8 the good ſtate 


of Rome. 


In May, 1347, he had it cried in the ſireets, 
by ſound of trumpet, that each citizen ſhould 
come without arms the next night to the 
church of the caſtle of St. Angelo, at the ring- 


ing of the great bell. It was inconceivable 


how a man without name, ſupport, or dignity, 
ſhould think of convoking an aſſembly of con- 
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crowds to the church at the time appointed, 


where Rienzi had thirty maſſes: for the Holy 


Spirit repeated almoſt together, at which he 
limlelf aſſiſted from midnight till nine in the 
morning, which was. the day of Pentecoſt, 
when he choſe that it might be believed he 
was inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt. He then 


went out of the church with his head bare; 


but armed, and a hundred men to eſcort him, 
armed likewiſe, The people followed him in 
er owds, without any knowledge of what he 
vas going about. He walked, at the fide of 
Raimond, biſhop of Orviette, the pope's vicar. 
He was a good man, a great canoniſt, but little 
ſuited to repreſent the ſovereign pontiff, as his 
alſiſting on this occaſion is a proof, which he 
ought with all his power to have oppoſed. 1 
the midſt of this train, who redoubled their 
acclamations, Rienzi marched ſtraight to the 
capitol, and then mounted the tribunal, from 
whence he harangued the people, and propoſed 
all the regulations they wiſhed for; freedom 
from oppreſſion, peace, and plenty, which were to 
be accompliſhed at the pope's expence, and on 
pretence of ſerving him. The prefence of his 
vicar appeared to juſtify him in ys and to give 
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a ſanction to his authority. Rienzi was de- 
clared by the people, as Veſpaſian was by the 
ſenate, ſovereign of Rome with unbounded 
authority. Rienzi, at the ſummit of his 


wiſhes, conſented to accept their offer only on 


two conditions: The firſt, that they ſhould 
give him the pope's vicar for colleague; the 
ſecond, that the pope | ſhould approve what 
they had done. The good biſhop fupported a 
very ridiculous part in this ſcene. It is not 
known whether he > it, or found it of 
no uſe to oppoſe his ſingle authority. Rienzi, 


after having diſmiſſed the people, took poſſeſſion 


of the palace, from whence he drove out 
the ſenators, and — * laws . tlie 
pt nt | | 
There never was an example of t a W 
fo quick, ſo tranquil, and ſo ſingular, in all its 
circumſtances.” The great lords of Rome had 
regarded Rienzi as a buffoon, who diverted the 
people by his wit; and even the Colonnas in- 


vited him to their- place for their amuſement, 
and looked upon him as a fool. What was the 


the aſtoniſhment of old Stephen Colonna when 


he learned what had paſſed! He came to 


Rome, and expreſſed his diſcontent. Rienzi, 
by a writing, ordered him to leave Rome di- 
rectly. Stephen took the writing, and tore it, 
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ſaying, I will have that fool thrown from tlie 
windows of the capitol. But, perceiving that 


111. 


the commotion was general, and they were 


going to ſurround his palace, he mounted his 


horſe, and retired to Paleſtine; where his family 
reſided. He had ſcarcely time to ſtop at St. 
Laurent to eat a morſel of b red. 


Rienzi in the mean while publiſhed; the 


| ſtricteſt orders for the puniſhment of all the 
public malefactors, and all known villains ;/ aud 
this neceſſary ſeverity gained him the hearts of 


the people, to which he joined. an exact juſtice 
in the regulation of public affairs. The noiſe 
of this tranſaction ſoon ſpread over Europe. 
The court of Avignon was ſeized. with a panic 
terror: but when they read the letters ſent by 
Rienzi and the biſhop of Orvietti, whom they 
had obliged to write in concert with him, they 
were a little reaſſured. Theſe letters breathed 
nothing but zeal for the church, diſintereſted- 
nels, and the deliverance of Rome from miſery 
and oppreſſion ; and concluded by requeſting 
the confirmation of an authority he had only 
accepted at the will of his holineſs, and which 
he meant to exerciſe in conjunction with his 
vicar. The court of the -pope, though ex- 
tremely ſhocked at this enterpriſe, RO it 
VOL, 1. * 
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beſt to diſſemble, and ny to approve vat | 


they could not prevent. 
The pope confirmed Rienzi with the biſhiy 


in their rights, exhortmg them to merit the 


continuance of his protection and regard. Ri. 


enzi then required the people to inveſt him 


with an authority that ſhould render him inde- 
pendent of any but themſelves, under the title 
of tribune, and to aſſociate the pope's vicar 
with him. The people aſſented to this, and 
proclaimed' both of them with the greateft ac- 
clamations. 'Rienz}, informed by his ſpies that 
the nobles he had banifhed to their caſtles held 
ſecret aſſemblies, cited them to his tribunal, 
and they were forced to obey. Stephen Co- 
lonna the younger was the firſt, and appeared 
extremely moved. He obliged him and the other 


take up arms againft him or the Roman peo- 
ple. After this he determined to make an ex- 
ample of terror of a young nobleman, who was 
immerſed in vice, and deteſted for his acts of 
violence. He was the nephew of two cardi- 
nals, and had been himſelf a ſenator. Rienzi 
had him taken by force out of his palace. They 
tore him from the arms of a young widow to 
whom he was juſt married, and I him 


tords to take an oath, that they would never 
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to the capitol, where he was judged, con- 
demned, and executed” the” ſame day, almoſt 
under the, eyes of his wife. From her win- 
dows ſhe could ſee the body of her huſband 
hanging at the poſt, where he remained two 
days. He cut off the head of another lord, 
who had done ſomething againſt his orders; 
and then dragged to priſon in open day Peter 
Agapit Colonna, who had been ſenator! that 
year. Theſe examples rendered the nobles 
more eireumſpect and complying. After theſe 
tranſactions, Rienzi reformed all the public 
abuſes : the ſucceſs of his endeavours was incre- 
dible : the highways beeame fare; the people 
reſumed the cultivation of 'their lands ; pilgrims 
came and” went in ſafety ; commerce revived; 
and even the markets and ſhops became ſchools 
of ſincerity and truth. A Bologneſe returning 
from Babylon, where he had been a ſlave to the 
ſultan, ſaid, that this prince, having heard there 
had appeared an extraordinary man at Rome, 
who did juſtice, and protected the people, cried 
out in diſorder, that Mahomet and Elias were 
come to the ſuccour of Jeruſalem.“ Rienzt 
now ſent couriers to all the ſtates of Italy: His 
view was to unite and form them into one 
great republic under Rome. Many of. them 
entered into his views; and, what was thore 
Y 2 
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flattering, the king of Hungary ſent a ſolemn 


embaſſy to him, to decide the affair of his bro- 
ther Andrew's death. It was ſolemnly pleaded 


before Rienzi, who was ſeated on his throne, 
having his crown on his head, and in his hand 
a ſilver apple with a croſs ; but he deferred 
giving judgment on a matter which muſt have 


armed againſt him one of the powers in diſpute. 


Philip of Valois, king of France, was almoſt the 
only power who was not dazzled by the ſudden 
elevation of the tribune, and who formed a juſt 
idea of his character. 

- The letters of Petrarch to Rionais prove: their 
union, and Petrarch's deteſtation of the inſup- 
portable tyranny exerciſed. by the nobility over 


the people. Moſt of theſe nobles were'ſtrangers 


who came from the borders of the Rhine, the 
Rhone, from Spoletta, &c. to ſettle at Rome, and 
had taken from thoſe who had a right to them 
the public offices and honours. Their palaces 
in that city, and their caſtles in the country, 
were ſo many fortreſſes, where they ſhut them- 
ſelves up, and from whence they only made 
excurſions to commit all ſorts of violence and 
robbery; and Rienzi acted at firſt in the beſt 


manner, and took the n methods to deſtroy 


their tyranny. Oe ek 
An enterprize ſo hardy as Rienzi' 8 e not 
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number» vf enemies upon its author. He ap- 
peared often in a magnificent chapel, ſur- 
rounded with iron bars, which he had built in 
the capitol} Where divine ſervice was celebrated 
with all imaginable pomp, being ſeated on a ſort 
of thronez; therbarons:of Rome ſtanding before 
him wit their arms croffed upon their breaſts, 
and their cowls let down on their backs; and 
they were often ſeen in this humiliating ſitua» 
tion. In the progreſs of theſe memoirs we 
ſhall find the dreadful conſequences of this 
tranſaction of Rienzi's. We ſhall here only ſab- 
join ene wk letter to e and nn 8 
anſwer. Kann, ABT INI 
After * en the Ae 40 N 
againſt the tyrants who oppreſſed them, and pil- 
laged from the public treaſure to enrich them» 
ſelves, andeto concur with their tribune in the 
re-eſtabliſhment of the republic, Petrarch thus 
addreſſes himſelf to Rien: | 
Intrepid man! who doſt alone an the 
heavy weight of the republic, watch with more 
care over its bad citizens than over its declared 
enemies. Modern Brutus! let the example of 
the ancient be ever before you. He was a 
conſul ; you are a tribune. Let hiſtory be con» 
ſulted, and it will be ſeen that the conſuls | 
1 3 
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have ſometimes done atrocious 'thingk: againſt 
the people. The tribunes, on theirontfary;: 
have always been their moſt"zealous:fefenders. 
If the firſt conſul ſacrificed his ownichildren to 
the liberty of his country, what ought e not 
to expect from a tribune? Be adviſed: by me, 
and yield nothing to friendſtiip d to blood; 
but hold a. hen weſt e whoever is the 
enemy of the public freedom. Illuſtrious man 
the Romans, and their poſterity, will owe to 
you the n ___— of bving n 5 dying 
free. 
9 nee wette to n you. The fir 
of them I learn you have already fulfilled, 
and that you undertake nothing without firſt 
ſtrengthening your ſoul in receiving the body 
of the Lord with the requiſite diſpoſitions of 
mind. I cannot enough commend this-devout 
practice, which I meant to propoſe to yu. My 
ſecond defire was, that you ſhould imitate Au- 
guſtus, who employed that ſmall portion of time 
which he could gain from his public occupations, 
m reading or hearing the hiſtory of thoſe great 
| men whoſe gs might n as ne for 

8 Why can. TI not unite withs you to . 
ſo great a good? But my ſituation will not 


permit me: by my pen alone can I diſcharge 


2 
* 


= 
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my duty as a ęitizen. If you. — 35 Nu 
have begun, you will hear me ſing your praiſe 
in a higher key; and ſpread your fame through- 
out the world. You have laid excellent faun- 
dations; juſtice, truth, peace, and liberty. In 
your letters are ſeen the greatneſs of your cou- 
rage, and the dignity of the Noman people, 
without invading the I eſpe, due to the ſover | 
reign pontiff. Your expreſſions, though. firm, 
are modeſt; they have nothing in them-either 
of a ſlaviſh fear, or a fooliſh preſumption; an 
it is douhtful whether your actions, or, ſtyle are 
moſt, to be admired. They ſay; you, ſpeak. Uke 
Cicero, while, you-a6 like, Brutus, You aught 
to conſider yourſelf as a man placed on an 
eminence, from. whence. he is expoſed not. only 
to the diſcourſes and, exiticiſms of men who 


now exiſt, but of all thoſe who, ſhall ſucceed 
them. If I am not deceived, you will be al- 


ways ſpoken of, but in a. very different manner, 
according to the. variety of human opinion, 
But I am perſuaded nothing can make you 
abandan ſo glorious a cauſe. The edifice that 
you raiſe will be ſolid, and thoſe. who attempt 
to overthrow it will be overthrown themſelyes, 
I approve. your method of preſerving minutes 
of youn pry wat vou, pn . 


3 
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have ſaid. Write as if all _ 5 were to 
read. ens 1 8 TOO 
"il; Adieu deliverer of Rome. M MA il Po 
© \Rienzi ſent this anſwer to Petrareh/;4 i 


Nicholas, ſevere and element, — 
liberty,” peace; and juſtice, and the illuſtrious 


deliverer of the ſacred repubhc%of Rome; to 


the noble and virtuous ſignior Franeis pe- 
trarch, worthily crowned poet, and our very 


dear Tellow-citizen, ny — 1 
Joy, © 3 une th 

our amiable . full of ts 
flowers and juſt reaſonin g. has enchanted all 
thoſe who have read or heard it. Your ex- 


hortations, founded on ſolid motives, and 15 


examples of the greateſt men of antiquity, de- 

light and animate - to virtue. We know you 
too well not to render juſtice to your prudence 
atid goodneſs, or to doubt the ſincerity of your 


ſentiments for us, and for the city. We ſee 


clearly in your letter your attachment and 
ink Zeal for the good ſtate of Rome. We 
0 


ve you, and ſo do all the Romans; and we 
with we were able to eontribute to your ad- 


vancement and happineſs. Would to God you 


were at Rome; your preſenee would decorate 
that city, as a precious ſtone adorns the ring of 


gold in which it is ſet. The ſoul of this peo- 


a ew — ll... „ ted * 
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erty, the cen oF which they begin S 
totaſte?? SIique ongern; 10 tou hd  ardlioc - 
Things will naturally return to their forme 
ſtate. This city, after having ſuffered for ſeve- 
ral ages the moſt cruel bondage, beholds, praiſe 


be to Goch, its chains at preſent broken. There 


would not expoſe themſelves, to preſerve the 
precious good in which they now rejoieee Be 
perſuaded! that you wilb find tis always ready 
to do every: _— that can game tl e 
ſatisfactlon ron ee ee 51 
N Owen inethe⸗ capitol⸗ where -juſtios nike | 
and where we live with uprightneſs of heart; the 
28th of July, the firſt year of the ideliveranee of 
the republic. e en o or ag m 
Nienxi after this wrote to the pope, tllat all 
he did Was bythe! command of God, and under 
the inſpitation of the Holy Ghoſt. It would 
have been impoſſible for me, ſays he, to have 
reduceth to ſubmiſſion the power of the gretiteſt 
of tyrants; of princes, in ſo ſhort a time, or even 
to have conceived the idea of ſo noble a _— | 
but from a divine operation. nt ien 
Rienzi then informed the pope, that u bun 
raiſed three hundred thouſand florins in a tax 
on falt, which paid nothing before. This nens 
W not have diſpleaſed a court v 
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ury and magnificence rendered money ſo ne- 


ceſſary, had not the tribune applied this zug : 
mentation of the revenue to ſupply the troops 


whom he held in pay for the maintenance of 
his own power, under the ſpeeious pretext of 
the public ſafety. In this letter he makes the 
ſtrongeſt proteſtations of reſpect, attaqhment, 
ledges for his ſovereign. Whenever he ſpeaks 
of the city of Rome, or the Roman people; he 
ſays always, your city; your people. It. is tothis 
letter Petrarch alludes when he praiſes the ſtyle 
and ſentiments of Rienzi, who covered, under 
this artful veil * — mug 
the pope's authority. ft iu Le 
Petrarch paſſed the meth of Soßtember at 
Avignon. The ninth of that month he obtained 
letters of legitimation for his ſon John hd was 
about ten years of age. He is called in theſe 
letters a ſcholar of Florence, and qualified by 
them to poſſeſs any benefice without the neceſſity 
of mentioning this blot on his birth; or the di 
penſation obtained from the pope. We ſee by 
theſe letters that the mother of John was not a 
married n which 3 rs. * 
e l #53 
Nothing was now talked of 1 at — but 


the follics of Renz with his- increaſe of power 


e — — — . wn << wl mW ua xt 
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and ſucceſs, he became vain; and infolent : bis 
head was not ſtrong: enough to bear: hs 
ſe. from the moderate to the moſt lev 

fortune: he was blinded ' by power, 
cated with wealth) and paſſed all at once from 
the greateſt ſimplicity to an exeeſs of magni- 
ficence and oſtentation little ſuited to his former 
declarations, and the part he had undertaken 
to ſupport: he affected the airs of a ſovereigu, 
an extreme luxury in his clothes and in his fur 
niture; and his table was covered with'dainties 


ſought from diſtant climates; and the moſt rare 


and exquiſite wines. His wife, who Was young 
- handſome, never appeared in the ſtreets 


without the moſt ſplendid train 0 4 choſen 


band of youth formed her guard ladies of che 
firſt quality attended her; and young damſels 
walked before her, fanning off the flies, and 
cooling the Air. All the: relations' of. Ricnwi 
forgot-their original; and imitated this parte. 


His uncle, WhO Was broug ht up a barbet, ned 


ver walked abroad without a cavalcade of the 
principal - citizens. To complete all, Nienai 
took it into his head he would be made 
kight, without reſlecting that this affe 


title of nobility elaſhed with his oath as (tris 


bune ; and he gave orders that the pomp of 
this ceremony ſhould equal the triumphs- of an- 


S-: - 
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cient Rome. No ſpectacle hefore Ae ene more 


ſumptuous :: it drew. to Rome an incredible 
multitude of ſpeſtatam, who] confeſſed nothing 
equal to it had ever been ſeen; and, aboye all 
they : admired the order that, reigned through 
the whole. It was a cuſtom; for ithoſe who 
would bei made knights to bathe. themſelves 
preceding evening. Rienzi, who would do 
every thing in a new manner, took it into his 
head to bathe himſelf in a baſon of porphyry in 
the church of St. John de Lateran, in which 
it was thought the emperor Conſtantine bathed 
veſter: he would have his bed alſo! placed in 


lumns of St. Jchn. As he was ſtepping into 


this bed, a, circumſtance happened which ap- 
peared ominous. The bed, though new, ſunk 


knight, he went to hear maſs; in the chapel of 


pope Boniface, ſeated upon a throne ſurround- 


ed with all the nobility of, Rome They ob- 
ſerved in this maſs the ſolemnities | uſed. at the 
conſecration of kings. In the, midſt of theſe 
d. tow ard the 
people, and ſaid, with a loud voice, We cite 


to our tribunal Lewis, duke of Bavaria, and 


arles, king of Bohemia, to judge. of their 


hd 
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pretenſions to the empire; and the princes, who 
call themſelves electors, to produce the titles of 
their right tòõ ſuch election, which, | as I find in 
the archives, belongs to the people of Rome. 
The pope's vicar; | who: was preſent, and did not 
expect ſuch an extravagance as this, remained 
tor a time confounded; but, recollecting him» 
ſelf, he thought it his duty to make his proteſ- 
tations againſt it by a notary. While they were 
reading them, the tribune ordered the inftru- 
ments to ſound, that they might not be heard. 
Fifteen days after this Rienzi was crowned 
again with ſeven crowns, and with the ſame 
pomp, in the church of St. John de Lateran. 
Theſe ſeven crowns were alluſions to the ſeven 
gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, When theſe. feaſts 
were over, tlie peoples eyes were opened, and 
they reflected with concern on the profanation 
of the churches, the inſolent citation of the 
emperors and electors, and the inſupportable 
pride and luxury of Rienzi and his relations. 
Petrarch was at Avignon while theſe things 
paſſed; and he either did not hear of them; or 
his enthuſiaſm for the liberty of Rome, the period 
of which he flattered himſelf was haſtening 
under the government of Rienzi, did not ſuffer 
him to believe them. He was engaged alſo at 
this time in the news received from the king- 


fy 5 5 s 
_  . . . 
83 


dom of n en was” ad (great :ommo 
og: EO ONT IG OO ond pips 
| Lewis, kids of dani was ith 
partbe and puniſh the murderers” of his bro. 
ther. Clement VI. fulminated againſt them 
the moſt terrible bulls, and appointed Bertrand 
de Bouſe, great juſticiary of the kingdom, to 
woceed openly againſt them: but in private 
letters he ordered him to keep ſecret the in- 
formations he ſhould gain, that, in caſe the 
queen, or the princes of the blood, ſhould be 
found guilty, he might acquaint the pope, 
who ſhould reſerve to himfelf their judgment, 
to ſave the troubles it might cauſe! to that 
kingdom. The greateſt part of thoſe guilty 
were diſcovered and puniſhed; Queen Joan 
could not fave the three principal perſons, the 
Cataneſe, Robert de Cabones, and Soncia, and 
their cabal. They gave them the 'torture in a 
place by the fea, in ſight of all the people; 
but a rail prevented their depoſitions being 
heard. The Cataneſe could not ſupport the 
agonies of the torture; ſhe died before fie got 
to the place of execution. Robert and Soncia 
had their fleſh torn off with red hot irons; 
they had put gags in their mouths to prerent 
their ſpeaking. This was not! enough to fa- 


tisfy the king of Hungary. He confidered the 
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queen, and the two princes, who were his eou- 
ſins! as the real authors of his brother's murder; 
and, finding that neither the pope nor the tri- 
bune would act in this affair, he determined 
to tranſport himſelf with an army to Naples 
To impreſs the more terror, he had a black 
ſtandard carried before him, on which was 
painted the ſtrangled figure of his brother An- 
drew. He ſent a natural brother of his before 
him to beſiege the city of Submone. Petrareh 
was ſtill at Avignon, when he was informed 
that the Hungarians had entered Italy, and 
were ſet down before Sulmone. This made 
him very uneaſy for the fate of his friend Bar- 
batus, who reſided at Sulmone ſince the death 
of king Robert; and he wrote him dhe a 
= letter: | 

In the midſt of * cares plata TORE 
me, your ſituation is my greateſt uneaſineſs. I 
love no one more than my dear Barbatus; T 
feel this ſtrongly at preſent. Love is credulous, 


timid, and reſtleſs; it fears every thing. What 


I long predicted is now come to paſs. I always 
ſaid; a crime ſo horrid could not remain unpu- 
niſhed: But what have the people of Italy 
done, who are going to be the victim? God, 


who revenges the guilty, will not puniſh the 


innoeent!. But I need not fear for Italy. The 
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rebels, on the contrary, will be treated as they 
merit, while the tribunal now eſtabliſhed ſhall 
be in vigour, My apprehenſions are for Naples, 
that queen of cities, and Capua, forme 
powerful. Torrents from the ſhores of 
nube are coming down on that flouriſhing 
country. A tempeſt from the north always 
covers it with thick clouds. I learn hoſ- 
tilities are begun, and that Sulmone, your 
country, and the country alſo of Ovid, is to be 
the firſt victim. What would Ovid ſay if he 
was to behold the Barbarians he deſpiſed and 
hated, govern that city which gave him birth? 
Would it not have been better that his bones 
had been covered with their earth, than his 
monument inſulted in the middle of his coun- 
try? But grief makes me wander: I tremble 
for you. I, do not ſee wherein I ean ſuecour 
you; but ſometimes more can be done than is 
perceived. Command me as you have a right: 
I have ſome influence with the Roman people 
and the tribune. If I can be of any uſe to 
vou with them, diſpoſe of my mind and of my 
pen; both the one and the other ee me 
ſervice. ee Co bat e be $o 

I have a a * am in a diſtant 3 
comer. of Italy: it is ſmall, but large enough 


for tyo perſons who have only one heart and 
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one ſoul. ien and poverty are both baniſh- 


ed from this manſion, and the door of it is ſhut 


againſt licentiouſneſs: it is filled with good 


books, and wants my preſence: I have been 
abſent from it two years. Come, and ſeek in it 
an aſylum. Whatever happens, I ſhall never be 
eaſy till I know your life to be in ſafety.” 11 bas 
Petrarch thought of quitting Avignon again, 
and returning to Italy. I am prevented, 


ſays he, by my old comrades, who would drag 


me for ever to aſſemblies. In vain I tell them 
ſuch places no longer amuſe me: a thouſand 
paths of ambition or avarice are pointed out 
tome. When I ſay I am content with my lot, 
and, deſire nothing beyond it, they maintain 
that I am. playing a farce. I cannot even ob- 
tain. from my taylor that my clothes ſhould be 
wider, or from my ſlioe- maker an eaſy pair of 
ſhoes. I find. but one remedy for all my evils; 
a little corner of the earth, where I may live as 
I pleaſe, and be no longer what I have been. 
Change of air is of uſe to the ſick: ingrafting 


ſofteus the ſap of the tree; roots are perfected 


opinion of the world, we ought not to become 
old where we have been young. The love of 
his country, and his diſlike to Avignon, were 
the motives which induced Petrarch. to return 
VOL. I. 2 
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to Italy, and balanced in his heart his love for 
Laura. All the lords of Italy had wrote to 
deſire he would come among them; and 
theſe, James de Carrore, who was become 
vernor of Padua, a man of great merit, invited 
Petrarch in the moſt obliging manner to dome 
and ſettle at Padua. "= 
Lewis of Gonzague, the ler) of Mee 
ſent; alſo to Petrarch a man in his confidence, 
vith a ſum of money, to engage him to come to 
him at Mantua; to. ee e . W 
anſwer: „ ta 
I I would dave: drought / vou my thanks for 
your letter, but it is not in my power. I grow 
old in this place, and am the ſport ef fortune. 
I return your money by Peter de Creme, your 
gentleman, becauſe I am not at liberty to com- 
ply with, your defire. I am haſtening to my 
goal, unable to bear the fatigues of a long jour- 
ney. My ſoul, wounded by love, cannot tear 
itfelf from Avignon. Was & to come to you, ſo 
far from being of any uſe, I ſhould be only 
a burden. Frequent indifpoſitions, and an ha- 
bitual melancholy, require relief from others, 
and allow not the attention meceſſery for a 
courtier. However, you may chance to fee me 
in the ſpring,” if cardinal Colonna will permit. 
In the mean time, let not your beneſits go be- 


| 


11% - PEDRARGH. 
yond my wifhes or deſents': bur 8 ner 


would not juſtify your ud fo ES 
Petrareh had friends at Florence, Who in 
ited! him to return to his country; and gave 
him hopes that the eſtate of his family, which 
had been confiſcated when his father was exiled, 
would be reſtored to him again. He had left 
his ſon John at Verona; and he wiſhed to ſee 
bim, and judge of the progreſs he had made in 
his ſtudies ; he was now above ten years of age, 
and his education became very intereſting to 
Fetrargh, Though Riengi had loſt much of 
ory, Petrarch was not entirely cyired of 
Meents towards him; and he had even 


meren pf enen Fara ir mee 


n 


* 


having determined Petr arch to quit France, - 
935 — 1 * he Vent. to communicate 


| 1 (iomese loved Wale He | 

him as an ornament to his court, ag: 5 IR 
to fix him there. He had offered him, with this ; 
view, ſeveral conſiderable benefices, Which he 
had always refuſed, ſaying, he was not worthy 
of them: and the pope had condeſcended fo 
far as to entreat him earneſtly to accept them. 
But it was to no purpoſe; Petrarch would 
2 2 
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take no em N which mould deprive him | 


of liberty. en 
ou refuſe all 17 birels, fac the pope. 
_ Alk what you will, and you ſhall obtain it.“ 
Holy father, repſiedPetrarch, ſince you are 
Kea to ſerve me, I reſign myſelf to your 
pleafure, and leave it to you to chooſe for me. 
You know better than I do what will ſuit my 
diſpoſit tion and your liberality. When any place 
of that kind ſhall become vacant, vouchf, 155 to 
remember! WAW 
This conſtant refuſal of all the dignities of. 
fered him will appear to many perlons incre- 


dible. But a letter he wrote to Socrates, from 


whom he hid no ſecret of his heart , proves'the 
truth of this beyond t Youbet.” e Nao 
I continue unſhaken in my reſolution. 

Whether it is modeſty or meanneſs, or whether 
it is courage and ſtrength of mind, as ſome 
perſons of merit have thought, I have never 
defired a great. fortune. All the world knows 
this; and” you can witneſs it more perfectly 
chan any one. You have ſometimes praifed, 
and ſometimes blamed, me for it, according to 
circumſtances. "You have faid to me, ce: Do 


not you fear that your firmneſs will be eſteemed 


obſtinacy ?” T have not yet, however, re- 
pented my conduct. * elevated ſituation 


„ 


a; ſuſpicious one; i is a » fall beneath/ i it. 
If I am, indulged with that mediocrity, pre- 
ferable to gold, of which Horace ſpeaks, and 
which has been promiſed. me, I will: accept it 
with. pleaſure. and, gratitude. . But if they will 
give me a heavy charge, I vill peſiſt i in refuſing 
it, and ſhake off the yoke. I prefer poverty to 
lareryz but 1 need. not fear the former as 
my. determination; 3 95 bt it to our r Friends, 
and to the lord of lords, when, you · dall find 
occaſion. I have never hid my thoughts; 35 but 
there are people who muſt be told the ſame thing 
often to, underſtand it. ...Your eloquence will 
reach, them. One ſpeaks with more. force, and 
is liſtened to more favourably, for a fr iend than 
for oneſelf. Make them feel that true liberality 
is neither flow, crabbed, nor unwilling, and 
thinks only of the perſon it would oblige; and 
that it bends to their deſires inſtead of limiting 
them, The offer, of treaſures, to a man who 
aſksa. ſmall {ha is a decent method of refuſing 
him 

The, 1 of . was not greater 
than the bounty and condeſcenſion of the 
pope. ., He muſt have heard his declamations 
againſt the court of Avignon, and free expreſ- 
ſions concerning himſelf, and the intereſt he 
oY 


„„ 


| t66k6i6 ths enterpre of Rienz for the Roman 


 HBiity; It müſt be onen nag Clement 6 
| kerced the bame He bore,” , 10 2 07 SH} 
Petrarch ſpent a good part * the autumn at 
Vabchult, to prepare for his departure to Italy, 
And to 16eftablith His wa hich Rad FIR 
bruck diſordefed. INS LM 
© Before hie left Avighon, 80 le 0 take 
leave 6f Laura. He found her at an aſſenibly | 
ke often frequetited.” She was ſeatefl, ſays 
he, in the mzäft 6f thoſe ladies who are her 
| Feneral companjons, and appeared like a beau- 
tiful roſe in a parterre, ſurrounded with flowers 
ſmaller and les blobming. Her ait was more 
toijching than uſual. She was dreſſed per- 
feẽtiy Plain, and - without peails, garlatids, or 
any gay eblours. - Though ſhe was not melän- 
Wh6ly; ſhe did not appear with her uſual Cheer. 
| Files. She was ſerious and thoughtful. 8he 


is | id not ing as uſual, nor ſpeak with that 


Weetneſs which charmed every one, She had 
the if: of a perſon who fears an evil not yet 
arrived. In taking leave, I ſought 1 in her looks 
u conſolation for my own ſafferings. Her eyes 
Hail an expreſſion I had neyer ſeen before in 
them. 1 depoſited to their keeping my heart 
and my thoughts, as to faithful friends on 
Ron] I could with yy depend. Her al- 
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tered 'cloaths and air, her countenance, a cer- 
tain concern mixed with grief, which I ſaw in, 
her face, predicted the ſorrows that threatened. 
hit fe Oo : 
When Petrarch ſaw Laura in this fituation 
he could hardly reſtrain his tears. Laura knew 
not how to bear a ſeparation from this friend of 
her heart, whom ſhe was to loſe, perhaps, for 
ever. When the hour of this ſeparation came, 
ſhe caſt upon him a look ſo ſoft, tender, and 
pure, that he confeſſes he had never been ſo 
touched before. Muſt I never, ſays Petrarch, 

© never ſee again that beautiful face, thoſe kind 
looks which relieve the tender heart?” 

While theſe were paſſing at Avignon, and 
Petrarch was re-eſtabliſhing his health at Vau- 
cluſe, Rienzi no longer kept any meaſures with 
the court of Rome. Intoxicated more and 
more, he undertook to exterminate the great 
lords of Rome. Some hiſtorians ſay he bribed 
a perſon to aſſaſſinate them, who afterwards 
avowed the plot. However this was, he in» 
vited a great number of them to dine with him, 
under the pretence of aſking their advice; and 
had ſome of them taken by force, and put into 
the capital priſons. Among theſe were old 
Stephen Colonna, and John, his grandſon; Peter 
Agapit Colonna, the Urſines, and other great 
2 4 
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barons of Rome. They paſſed the night in 
agonies, | uncertain what would be the fate pre- 
pared for them. Old Stephen, ſhut up in an 
empty hall, where there was no bed, walked 
backward and forward with a quick ſtep all 
night, knocking often, and beſeeching the 

guard, in vain, either to open the door or to kill 

Him. What a night for ſuch a hero! who, after 
having eſcaped a glorious death in battle, ſees 
himſelf on the point of ending his 0 — | 
ſerivener and the hangman! 

The next day the tribune had the bell of the 0 
capitol founded, which aſſembled the people. 
The great hall was hung with red and white 
ilk; the Sölden agnel ol Rienzi's execu- 


4 


tions. Nail Of 6 Me. e 
He ſent to each beben a /condelier, to confeſs 
and give them the ſacrament. Their con- 
ſternation was ſo extreme, when they found 
the tribune had condemned them to death, and 
that they muſt prepare for it, that they loſt the 
power of ſpeech. The greateſt part of them, 
however, ſubmitted, and received the commu- 
nion; but Stephen Colonna refuſed, ſaying, 
he was not in a proper ſituation. Some Ro- 
mans, however, perſuaded Rienzi not to put 
theſe nobles to death. He brought them, there- 
fore, before the people, and mounting the tri - 
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bunal, ſaid it was owing; to the fayour of the 
people, to whom he made them bow, and: ſwear 
future fidelity. The next day he made them dine 
with him, and loaded them with preſents; and 
after dinner they attended him as in en 
n the ſtreets of Rome. 
WMhen theſe nobles were at Kherty, 2 re- 
tired into their caſtles, and meditated the 
means' of revenge. The people, who revolted 
againſt Rienzi's proceedings, joined by degrees 
with theſe lords, and promiſed to let them 
into the town when a proper occaſion ſhould 
offer; for Rienzi, having heard of the revolt, 
had ordered the gates to be thut. ' In a too 
precipitate attempt to force an entrance, young 
John Colonna, not followed, as he imagined, by 
his party, was pulled of his horſe, and had a 
ſword plunged three times into his hreaſt, ſo 
that he died upon the ſpot. His birth, youth, 
and beauty, could not touch theſe barbarians. 
This was the youth who received Petrarch at 
Paleſtrina, and was newly married to a very 
amiable and beautiful woman. He was only 
twenty years of age. Stephen Colonna, his 
father, who was at the head of the rear- guard, 
being come to the gate of the city, and ſeeing 
the populace aſſembled, as if he had a pre- 
ſentiment of his 2 aſked where his 
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ſon was. As no one replied, he puſhed his 
horſe: under the gateway, where, by the fide of 
the wall, lay the body of this young man fo 
dear to him, cdvered over with blood. Seized 
with horror at this mournful fight, he turned 
about in haſte, and was going away ; but pa- 
ternal tenderneſs brought him back again, to 
ſee if his ſon had any remains of life. Per- 
ceiving him without motion, trembling with 
grief and rage, he was returning, when an 
enormous machine fell upon him from a tower, 
and he was ſurrounded by the enemy, who 
pierced him with wounds. Encouraged by the 
death of theſe two perfons, they came out of 
the city without order, and fell upon the troops 
who were filing off. Peter Agapit Colonna was 
their next victim. He had fallen from his horſe, 
and ſought his ſafety in flight; but the rain, 
which had made the ground ſlippery, and the 
weight of his arms, which he wore for the firſt 
time, were great hinderances to his deſign, and 
he was taken among ſome vines under which 
he lay concealed. His prayers and tears could 
not ſave his life; they maſſacred him in cold 
blood. Two others of this family nn on 
fin fatal day. 
| The tribune went to the church of St. Mary 
to thank God for this ſucceſs, and, alluding ta 
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the death of the Colonnas, he ſald, L. have 
this day cut off an ear which neither the pope 
nor emperor was ever able to accompliſh.“ 
The bodies of the Colonnas were carried- to 
the church of the monaſtery of St. Mary d' Ara 
Celi, wherein was their chapel. That of Ste- 
phen was ſo disfigured, it could not have been 
known, but for ſome ſigns of life ſtill remaining.” 
Several ladies; related to them, ran in grief to the 
chapel; to pay their laſt duty, and attend their 
funeral rites; | Rienzi ordered his guards to 
drive them out of the church, and would not 
allow:thefe illuſtrious perſons any obſequies: he 
even/threatened to have their bodies dragged: o 
the ge allotted for thoſe of malefactors. This 
obliged them to convey them ſecretly to the 
church of St. Sylveſter; and the nuns of that 
houſe (which was founded by the Colonnas for 
thoſe relations who choſe to take the veil) 
buried them there without the uſual rites. 
When old Stephen Colonna, who was more 
than fourſcore and ten years old, was informed 
of theſe dreadful loſſes, he did not ſhed'a tear, 
on: ſuffer a ſigh to eſcape him: he only ſaid, 
with his eyes fixed on the earth, The will of 
God be done. Is it not better to die, than 
PEN the yoke of a madman? 7 


7 


Lune deen be a8 feen fend. ei 
turned this anſwer to Leliys : *. 
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It is Petrarch t that relates this, to whom We 
will now return. 087 14 tte S flieg, N fin 
He ſet out from Vaucluſe the, 20th. of No- 
ember, 1347, leaving his friend Socrates in his 
little houſe. Their ſeparation was extremely 
affecting. Petrarch took the road to Gena, 
hecauſe it was the neareſt way to Florence, g 


Where ſome friends waited for him. The 


evening before his departure he received a let- 
ter from Lelius, who informed him of the 
news received at Avignon concerning Rienzis 
miſcondu& and follies. At a town where, he 
re- 
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I am fo fatigued, I canngt write you along 


letter. This is the, third night, I, have paſſed 


without ſleep. My, employments, and, the 


buſtle of removing, have ſcarcely, ſuffered; me 


to breathe. My reſt, will neyer be compoſed 
till I can bring my mind to ſee. every, thing 


with an equal eye. I am now far upon my 
road. it N othing is ſo | painful j as 4 long delib 55 
ration. on the conduct we ſhall, purſye,, On 
the contrary, nothing is more delightful, than 
the ſtate of that ſoul which, after having been 


long reſtleſs and uneaſy, is come at laſt to a 
fixed determination. The end of Half 5 the 
beginning of repoſe.” 


I 


© Tt vas a ado to mie to receive 
our account of the tribune. I have nothing 
to reply. I feel the deſtiny of my country: 
on whatever ſide I turn there is cauſe to mourn; 
Rome torn to pieces, Italy disfigured: what 
will! become of me in theſe pudine diforders'? 
Others may contribute their / ſtrength, / their 
riches, their power, or their nn W 
offer nothing but my tens ne 
When Petrarch arrived at Genoa, e | 
letter to Rienzi, -reproathing" Him with his 
change of conduct: Ke emden sekt 
1 have often appel to yu the words of 

Scipio Africanus in Cicero, Who 18 i cht 
flatters my ears with ſuch agreeable” news f 
Oblige me not to Tay. at preſent, Who is it 
wounds my ears by fuch unhappy rumors? 
You alone ean tarniſni the luſtre of your reputa- 
tion; the foundation of your glory enn | 
deſtroyed by yourſelf. Vu know the 
you have talen to riſe; it is“ 8 
path you tat fall. Fou are not n. 

it is more "eaſy to incur the one than to ac- 
cotpliſn the other!” Vou had artved at me 
ſummit of virtue and glory; ſtand firm, and 
ſuffer not your enemies to exult, or your friend 
to grieve at your deſtruction. It is not eaſy 
long to preſerve a great reputation. I wrote 
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an ode in heur ae onſtrain me nt to 
place 4 ſatire in its om, I ould not ad- 
dreſs you thus without good e Bet I 
learn things that oblige me to change my 
opinion oonoerning you, and that foroe-ms-0 
ſay what Cicero ſaid. to Brutus, I'blaſh' for 
von! You was the protector and ſupport of the 
good; you are now becoming the chief of 
vagabonds.” What a ſudden, hat an un- 
foreſeen change! God is incenſed gainſt us! 
What is become of the ; good; genius which 
inſpired you? or, to ſpeak the languyge of the 
people, that familiar ſpirit with whom you had 
ſo many ſecret converſations, and who.enabled 
you to do things. above the ſtrength of manf 
But about what am I tormenting myſelf ? I 
gannot over - rule the deſtinzes ;- the things ef 
this world will be determined by the-degregs of 
the Eternal. God grant, amen, L my not 
_ to ſee this change. 1 
I wasdhaſtening to you; 50 151 change 
my route Mome, dear country; adieu! I ſhall 
ſee you no more. I would ſooner 90. to the 
furtheſt.eaſt, if What I have learned is true. 
But ought I to believe it? Is. it poſſible that ſp 

good a beginning ſhould be followed by ſo bad 
an end Ah! would to Heaven I may have 
been deceived: with what pleaſure ſhould 1 


we'd © {7 „ T Loy 5 


_retraQ my error Von fee I ſeek to ſolace my 
grief hy doubt: was it mot for this, T ſhould 
ſpeak to ydu with {till more ſeverity Fialſe- 
hood is become a common and a venial ſinz 
but nothing can expiate his crime who betrays 
His country,” If you regard not your awn re- 
patation, (which I can ſcaroety believe) have 
yet: ome - conſideration for mine. You tee 
what a ſtorm threatens, what à crowd of cen» 
ſurers are gathering round me: be again your- 
felf while vou may; examine what you have 
been; what you are g from whence yourarale:; 
whither your actions te What are the offices 
ven ſhould fill up; a you will find that 
Vourare the eee not ane nee f mu 
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Inſtea Wee eee 

5 Re wp he went to Parma: there he received 
the account: of the dreadful cataſtrophe that 
had befallen the houſe of the Colonnas“ We 
do not readily believe afflicting news; but 
when he ſaw the letters that confirmed it, he 
was -overwhelmed with grief. He had ever a 
tender friendſhip for young Stephen, and com- 
pared him to Marcellus, the grandſon af Au. 
guſtus, whom Virgil has ſo finely praiſed, auf 
ho was che delight of the Romans. He 
on this occ: ion a long letter to cardinal 
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_ Colonna, in the ſtyle of Seneca, full of dry ſen- 
tences and perplexed periods, according to the 
faſhion of thoſe times for letters of condol 
News was now brought to Parma, that. the 
tribune, abandoning himſelf to all kinds of in- 
Juſtice,* the people roſe againſt him, and hung 
him up in effigy on the walls of his palace, 
tection of the king of Hungary: his wife eſ- 
aped in the habit of a nun, and went to him 
there. The terror of him was ſo great, that 
the lords, who were abſent from Rome i in their 
own caſtles, did not venture, till three days 
were paſſed after his IR ito „hne on 
into the city. 

1348. ate: n in J anuary to Verna, 
where his friends and his ſon impatiently ex 
pected him. On the twenty-fifth, day b this 

month, being in his library, he felt the ground 
tremble under him, and heard a hollow noiſe : 
the walls ſhook, and the books were ; thrown 
from the ſhelves. Ile went out of his room 
terribly alarmed, and ſaw his ſervants, and the 
people of Verona, running here and there in the 
greateſt conſternation. They cried out aloud, 
perſuaded that the world was at an end; All 
duabe; they agree that it began in hd, Ape 
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It did great miſchief A Bologna, adus 
ria; where whole towns were bad in ura 
More than fixty villages in one canton were 
deſtroyed by the fall of two mountains. A 
comet preoeded, and the plague came after this 
dreadful earthquake. It is generally agreed 
(ſo they then called China) and from Tartary: 
in the ſpace of a year it deſolated Aſia; from 
Aſia an ſſed to Africa, where it made great 
havoc k. It was reported of Albacheſer, who 
was Jordiofialmoſicall Barbary, that being on a 
Journey to look at a road which he was making 
through the deſerts of Babylon to paſs to the 
Indies, they came to inform him She plague 
was in his kingdom, that fourſcore df his wives 
were already dead of it, and a great number of 
his courtiers. The idea ſtruck him, that this 
plague was a puniſſiment from Heaven becauſe 
he was not a Chriſtian; and he ſent his admiral 
to notify it throughout his kingdom that he 
would be baptized. A little after this an 
European veſſel landing on his coaſt, | he aſked 
what was the condition of the Chriſtian world? 
They told him that the plague deſtroyed a 
great many; and he altered his mind about 
baptiſm, when he found that Chriſtians died as 
VOL. I. Aa 
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well as Saracens. The contagic 


merchants, who came from Syria, and traded 
to the Indies: they difembarked with their in- 
feted merchandiſe in Sicily, and from thence 
at Piſa and Genoa, from whence the mortality 
ſpread all over Europe. From Marſeilles and 
Catalonia it came into Spain and France; and 
in 1348 and 1349 it ravaged the borders of the 
ocean and the iſlands. In 1350 it extended to 
Germany and all the north; ſo that in Swe 
Fears it ſpread univerfally. =. 

Since the deluge, hiſtory i no ex- 
ample of ſo dreadful a ſcourge. Various, but 
chimerical, have been the cauſes to which it 
was aſcribed, as from fire coming out of the 
earth, from whence iſſued a corruption that in- 
fectecl the air, and inſects rained from heaven. 
And ſome aſcribed it to eee of the 
heaveuly bodies, ſays. Boccace, when they 
ought to have imputed it to the anger of God 
for our enormous iniquities. With ſome it be- 


gan by bleeding at the noſe, a ſign of inevitable 


death: with others, by ſwellings of the ſize of an 
egg or apple under their arms, which ſoon after 
mortified, and diſperſed over the body in black 
or blue ſpots. Few lived beyond the third 
day; ſome died on * firſt, nn vithout 


n was Tort 
into Europe by ſome Genoeſe and Catalonian 


A 
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56 proved beyond the art of the 


wiſeſt. geen to cure this deſperate malady. 


In France and Germany, where the Jews were 
mortally hated, they accuſed them of having 
poiſoned the fountains, and ſome of them of hav- 
ing gone to the Indies on purpoſe to bring the 
plague to the Chriſtians, and they were cruelly 
perſecuted on this account. Some ſuſpected 
the poor eunuchs, and others the nobles, of 
this evil. Clement VI. whoſe underſtanding 
and knowledge raiſed him above all vulgar 
prejudices, and particularly thoſe of that age, 
took the part of the Jews with great warmth ; 
and he publiſhed two bulls, by which, after 
vindicating them from this enormaus crime, 
he forbade any one to nen or omen them 
to be baptized. | 

When Petrarch 8 to un in nigh 
1348, this contagion was got into Italy, but not 
ſpread far. He brought with him his fon 
John, to place him under Gilbert de Parme, 
an excellent grammarian, and to e him 
under his own eye. 

Luchin Viſcomti, lord of Milan, 6d ; 20 
had obtained the lordſhip of Parma, wrote a 
very obliging letter at this time to Petrarch. 
He was valiant, and governed his ſtates with 
wiſdom. It appears that he was the moſt 

Aa? 
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powerful lord in Italy, and even in Europe. 
He reigned over ſeventeen great cities, and had 
always in pay four or five thouſand troopers. 
His nephews, and ſome of the Milaneſe nobles, 
having conſpired againſt him, it had alarmed 
him ſo much, that he had always two' maſtiff 
dogs to follow him, who, at the leaſt fign from 
their maſter, devoured thoſe he pointed to; and 
they always ſlept at the door of his chamber. 
His wife was of the illuſtrious family of Fieſque. 
She was the moſt beautiful woman of her age. 
Her love of dreſs and pleaſure was extreme; 
but ſhe had not that modeſty which heightens 
female charms. Proud of her rank, and fond 
of parade, ſhe delighted in nothing but feaſts 
and noiſy diverſions. Her love of intrigue was 
not for ſome time diſcovered by her huſband, 
who prevented even her deſires, by procuring 
her a ſucceſlion of brilliant entertainments. 
And on a vow ſhe had made to St. Mark, 
which the went to fulfil at Venice, he Prepared 
the ceremony for her; and the embarked ' upon 
the Po, with a train of ſhips ornamented in ſo 
ſuperb a manner, that it reſembled the naviga- 
tion of Cleopatra to meet Anthony. The 
handſomeſt lords and ladies of the court at- 
tended her. After traverſing the ſtates near 
the Po, ſhe paſſed Mantua, Verona, and Padua. 
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They h 50 ouch enk. honours waer 
wher S. En * : 

It is = to ee e _—_ al" weht ow. 
fucks. a medley of. perſons of both ſexes, go- 
verned by a princeſs of ſo much gallantry. 
Iſabella kept no bounds; and moſt of her ladies 
followed her example, ſo that this was called 
the voluptuous navigation. Thoſe ladies who 
were more prudent than the reſt, revealed, on 
their return, the moſt ſecret anecdotes .of this 
expedition; and the huſbands had nothing, to 

do but to conſole each other. Luchin Viſ⸗- 
comti was not the laſt informed of his wife's 
amours with Gonzague, the lord of Mantua, 
and Dondoli, the doge of Venice. He was 
more affected with this account than ſo great a 
man ought to have been; and, though he was 
ſo fond of his wife, he reſolved to get rid of 
her, and exterminate the houſe of Gonzague. 
He, was naturally melancholy, and became 
more gloomy than uſual. He was often ſeen 
with, his brow bent, his looks wild, and biting 
his nails, Ifabella, who ſoon perceived, by his 
outward manner, what paſſed within, prepared 
for him a flow poiſon. Such was his ſituation 
when Petrarch came to Parma; ; to which was 
added a body. tormented by the gout, and by 
the poiſon which circulated i in his veins. 
a a 3 | 
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This unfortunate prince ſought conſolation 
in the commerce of the Muſes, and the inno-' 
cent pleaſures of his garden. When he heard 
of Petrarch's arrival in his ſtate, he wrote to 
aſk him for ſome plants from his garden, and 
ſome verſes from his Muſe, which flattered our 
poet, who returned the following anſwer. 

© Your letter exceeds my hopes. I render 
thanks to fortune for the correſpondence of a 
great prince, who is willing to forget the ine- 
quality between us. While my gardener is 
collecting the plants, my Muſe ſhall produce 
the lines you aſk for. The pleaſure of ſerving 
you will render my labour eafy. Your great 
ſoul, without ceaſing occupied in the moſt im- 
portant affairs, will perhaps diſdain ſuch trifles. 
I know it is the manner of thinking in our age: 
Bat I know alſo that Cæſar and Auguſtus, 
thoſe maſters of the world, loved to repoſe in 
the boſom of the Muſes, and preferred their 
ſoft ſounds to that of drums and trumpets. I 
ſpeak not of Nero; the name of that monſter 
would ſully my tongue, and chaſe away the 
Muſes. The emperor Adrian was fo: devoted 
to them, that the approach of death did not 
prevent his compoſing; and even at the inſtant 
of ſeparation between his ſoul and e 
* ſome very fine e | 
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What ſhall J ſay of Antoninus, OT obtained 
the empire by his merit, and would not quit the 
name of philofopher for the title of emperor, per- 
tuaded that the firſt was much ſuperior to the 
laſt? Formerly letters were thought neceſſary, 
not only to be a king, but to be a man. Times 
are ſadly changed, and * now wake war 
againſt letters. 

Gad forbid I ſhould name * 1 
kings of this age. Pollio faid, ſpeaking of Au- 
guſtus, It is not ſafe to write againſt thoſe 
who can proſcribe. We muſt attack. the dead 
alone, they cannot for bid us.” As to me, 
J accuſe in general, and name no particular 
perſon. But the princes I ſpeak of copy the 
emperor Lacinius, who ſaid that letters were a 
public peſt. Marius, though of a baſe origin, 
thought otherwiſe, and preferred the poets be- 
cauſe they would celebrate his expleits. And 
where is the man ſo baſe as not to love glory? 
Glory is acquired by virtue, but preſerved by 
letters. The memory fails, pictures are effaced, 
and ſtatues are broken: letters alone are 3 
durable treaſure, which the people have taken 
from their princes, who have ceded to them 
the empire of wit. Wiſe men muſt therefore 
be ſought from the people, and not from thoſe 
434 4 | 
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kings who, as a Roman emperor calls them, 


writing to a king of France, are only crowned 
aſſes. As for you, ſir, to whom nothing is 
wanting but the title of king, I hope every 


thing from you. If my verſes ſhould pleaſe. 
you, you will find me more liberal of them 
than you may imagine, or _ OI 


ſeem to promiſe. N 
In theſe verſes 1 addreſfes 1imſc 


the trees from which ne had been 0 080 | 


in this manner: FT Ye An 
Happy trees! never x forget the W dons 


you by a great prince, in demanding ſome 
branches from your ſtem. Who: knows? Per- 


haps he will hereafter vouchſafe to gather with 
his kind hand the fruits theſe your children 
| ſhall produce. All Italy admires and reſpects 
this prince. The Alps obey, the father Ap- 
pennine labours for him. The Po, with its 


foamy waves, divides his rich eſtates, and, be- 
holding on each ſide of their courſe crowned 
ſerpents on elevated towers, bend before their 
ſovereign. His empire ſpreads over both ſeas; 
The tranſalpine kingdoms fear, and would have 
him for their maſter. . He, entraps crimes in 


his nets, and repreſſes them. by the rein of his 


laws. He has revived in Heſperia the golden 


—— 
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age, and made known at Milan the great art of 


the Romans, to pardon thoſe who mop ; 


ſubdue all thoſe who refuſe ſubmiſſion. 

"Enchin'was of a ſevere character; but, ex- 
ceptin g that blemith; a great prince, and wor- 
thy of the praiſes of Petrarch. He made ex- 
cellent laws, and underſtood how to enforce 
the practice of them. He protected the peo- 
ple againſt the oppreſſion ' of the great, pur- 


ſued" erimes with vigour, maintaifted plenty, 


and always carried on war out of his ſtates. 
He had great virtues, and great faults. His 


commerce with Petrarch did not laſt long: 


He died a martyr to jealouſy; and the poiſon 


his wife had "—_ him, the ee eee 
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While Petrareh Was. A, urn ne insdätstel 


a jburney to Patlua,' to viſit James de Catrore, 
lord of that eity, who had expreffed fo great a 
defive to ſee him. He was juft got there, when 
he received a letter from his friend Socrates; 


which informed him of the arrival of à young 


Florentine, his relation, called Franciſchin; 


whoſe father was one of the greateſt captains 


of his age. Franciſchin was a" young man of 
an amiable heart: he was of a tender and'af- 
fectionate temper, full of wit and poetic ta- 
lents. He had preſented himſelf to Petrarch 
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trarch became tenderly intereſted in him, and 
cultivated his taſte: for poetry. This young 
Florentine would never have quitted Petrarch, 


put from a ſtrong defire to ſee Paris and make 
the tour of France. This was the paſſion of all 


the Italians who had wit, and wiſhed to culti- 
vate it, and the Florentines above all others. 


-  Brunetto, Latini, Dante, Petrarch, and Boc- 


cace, had ſet the faſhion of this journey. When 
be left Avignon, he promiſed Petrarch that, if 
he was not there at his return, he would ſeek 
him wherever he ſhould be. He kept his word, 


and inquired immediately on his arrival for his 


maſter: they told him he was in Italy; on which 
he inſtantly embarked at ras 1 eee to 
Verona the 6th of April. 1501 

Petrarch ſet out for Parma ty mach n "Ol 
friend; and wrote theſe lines to John Anchiſee, 
a learned man in e e and the friend of 
Francifchin: ; 


1 N him every day. 1 18 Beard of 


him at Marſeilles, where he arrived in good 


health. He flattered himſelf with ſeeing me 
at Avignon; and I would have waited for him, 
but I could no longer fupport that filthy court. 
He is a treaſure I know you die with envy to 
poſſeſs: but be aſſured that, when I again lay 
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hold of him, I will hide him ſafe, for fear of 
loſing him. A good friend is more rare and 
more precious than gold. We ought to pardon 
thoſe who poſſeſs one, for being avaricious and 
Jealous of him. However, I conſent to ſhare 
him with you; but upon one condition, that 
you come and enjoy him here with me. 1 
with that friendfhip may engage you to take the 
ſtep I propoſe; you will be a gainer by it: in- 
ſtead of one, you will procure — From 
the calm valley of the Parmeſan.” / b 
Petrarch was ſo impatient eee l A 
Franciſchin, fo fully perfiiaded he would arrive 
every moment, that, at the leaft noiſe. which 
he heard, he quitted with precipitation his 
books and his pen, to go out and meet Him. 
dear relation, having ſtopped at Savona, fear 
Genoa, was dead of a fickneſs, either brought 
on by the fatigue of his journey, or by the con- 
tagion which began to ſpread over Italy He 
left an aged father, àa mother, brothers, and 
fiſters, all inconſolable for his loſs; for he was 
the Ant of all his family. I feel, faid Pe- 
trarch, it would be my duty to go and con- 
ſole thei} but how can I do * —_ icon- 
ſolable myſelf ? 1 

A few 8 after this Petrarch received a 
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letter from Lancelot Angioſciola, a gentleman, 
a ſoldier, and a knight. His valour and his 
prudence gained him the love of the king of 
Bohemia, and many great lords of his time. 
One part of his letter is pleaſant enough. He 
aſks. of Petrarch, who had been a martyr to 
love twenty years, a remedy for that, , paſſion. _ 
Ho conſoling is it for me, replies Petrarch, 
© to find you attacked with my old diſeaſe! It 
appears no longer unworthy of me, nor do 1 
| bluſh for it; but I look upon your application 
to me for a cure as a pleaſantry indeed! Every 
remedy that can be propoſed is only food for 
this paſſion: there is but one that our Eſcula- 
pius has diſcovered; but the ſimples of, which 
it, is nnd, are not in your garden, or MP 


{ 
© i N 


found. to, ee the * of life, is to do no- 
thing without having well examined beforehand 
in what we are going to embark. In moſt 
things we, undertake, the be ginnings are FE: 
able; they ſeduce us; but we ſhould think o 
the end: they are paths ſtrewed with 7 
where theſe paths lead to is the mak important 
queſtion... ITY, >» Ct I B, hog 
James de Caſtillonchio and. x ive Bruni, 
two young men of cultivated. underſtandings, 
ſent letters to Petrarch, and with them an ora- 
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tion of Cicero, which he conſidered as a va- 
luable preſent. They expreſſed a great deſire to 
ſee his Africa. He anſwered, that his Africa 
withered for want of watering and culture, 
and that the plague had ſilenced his Muſe. 
It takes my friends, ſays he, and leaves 
me upon the earth. It is my fate at preſent to 
groan moe and IE he lamentation 
of ones, Rn 

The ley began now 105 rend in Italy. 

The contagion, as I have ſaid, defied the art of 
all medicine. Whether it was really incurable, 
or they were ignorant of the proper method of 
treating it, it communicated itſelf inſtantly to 
perſons in full health, as the fire lays hold of 


dry aud oily ſtuff which comes near it. It was 


caught by touching the clothes of thoſe. who 
had it, or any thing that had been brought near 
them; and it extended 'to animals as well 'as 
men. * I ſaw,” ſays Boccace, from whom this 


and the former account is taken, © two Twine 


groping with their ſnouts in the rags of a poor 
man, who died of it, and they both expired 
ſoon after, as if they had taken tlie moſt ſubtile 
poiſon.” This dreadful calamity ſpread a uni- 
verſal conſternation. ' Solemn proceſſions were 


made to aſk of God the ceſſation of this 


ſcourge; but, perceiving it made every day 


: 
: 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
: 
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further - progrefs, ſome formed little ſocieties, © 
and ſhut themſelves up in retired houſes ſitu- 
ated in a good air: There they eat only white 
meats, and drank the pureſt wine, avoiding all 
exceſs, having no communication with any out 
of the houſe; nor would they be informed of 
what was going on in public. Muſic, play, and 
ſome other innocent PRION were n wy 
relaxation. 7 

Others, on the contrary, looked upon it as 
an infallible preſervative to give themſelves up 
to pleaſures without reſtraint. They paſſed the 
day and night in taverns, and in thoſe houſes 
where they could find moſt objects of volup- 
tuouſneſs. Nothing was eaſier than entranee 
at this time; for as death was hourly expected, 
every thing was abandoned. No one troubled 
themſelves to ſhut their doors; and the firſt 
comer might take whatever he found without any 
one to oppoſe him. Perſons of more refinement 
took the middle part, between the abſtinence of 
the one and the licentiouſneſs of the other. They 
uſed the things of this world with moderation: 
they did not confine themſelves, but only took 
the precaution to wear aromatic ſhrubs and 
flowers, to preſerve themſelves from the infection 
the air was filled with from _ __ EE wand 
around them. 
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thought that God's wrath was limited to the 

city they had. ak and would not pur- 
ſue them elſewhere. In all theſe various me- 
thods the plague took ſome, and left others. 
No remedy. ſucceeded : the phyſicians under- 
ſtood nothing about it; and, which is moſt aſto- 
niſhing, they acknowledged they did not. All 


unions were diſſolved: relations and friends 


were ſeparated, and avoided one another: 
_ clowniſh ſervants did whatever was merely ne- 
ceſſary, and ſometimes. nothing, for great ſa- 
laries. The ladies of the firſt rank, the- moſt 
beautiful and chaſte, when attacked by this diſ—- 
eaſe, finding no women who would attend 
them, took without ſcruple the firſt man who 
offered, whether young or old, ſober or de- 
bauched, faithful or diſhoneſt. The ſtate of their 
diſorder, and the neceſſity of aſſiſtance, did not 
permit the care that decency preſcribed; and 
this freedom became afterwards a habit, and 
altered the manners of thoſe formerly moſt re- 
ſpected for their delicacy, There were no fu- 


voor 


neral rites obſerved: the dead were laid at the 
door of the houſe, or thrown out of the window: 
thoſe whoſe office it was to inter them, piled 
them up without diſtinction on biers or table 
and carried them to the firſt church-yard with- | 
out prieſt or prayers. Numbers died in their 
Houſes unknown to any one; the neighbours 
only diſcovered their death from the ſmell of 
the bodies, which they were careful to get re- 
moved for fear of the infection. This dreadful 
picture, drawn by Boccace, was deſeriptive of 
every city in Italy, except Milan, and the nor- 
thern part of the Alps, wharg: this contagion was 
hardly perceived. -- 

: We will now return again. to "Rand «It 
| muſt be remembered that when he left Avig- 
non, Laura was in a ſtate that gave him great 
inquietude every time he thought of her, and 
that was continually. She was ſo much chang- 
ed ſince that time, that no one would have 
known her. This, together with the plague, 
which took off many of his friends, was no 
doubt the cauſe of thoſe diſmal dreams and 
preſentiments which he was now haunted with. 
Formerly, ſays Petrarch, when I had quitted 
Laura, I ſaw her often in my dreams, Her 
angelic viſion then conſoled me; but at pre- 
ſent it afflits and overwhelms me, I think 1 
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ſee upon her face compaſſion mixed with grief. 
I think I hear her ſpeak to me thus: Recall 
that night when, forced to part from you, I 
left you bathed in tears. I was not able to 
tell you then, nor would I have done it; but 
J will tell you at preſent, and you may believe 
me, you ſhall ſee me no more upon earth.“ 
Oh! what a dreadful viſion! And can it be 
true that the light is extinguiſhed which gave 
me ſuch ſweet and conſoling reflections? Shall 
I only learn from dreams an account ſo inte- 
reſting to me? Shall the herſelf come to an- 
nounce it? No; it cannot be: Heaven and 
nature forbid. I truſt I ſhall again ſee that 
charming face, which is my ſupport and joy,” 
and the honour of our age. But if it is true 
that Laura has quitted her beautiful habitation 
to fly to heaven, let that day be the laſt of my 
life. Uncertain of my ſtate, I figh, I write, I 
fear, T hope; my ſighs and my verſes ſhall re- 
lieve my ſorrow. Shall love ceaſe to ſend 
his darts to my afflicted heart? Shall my eyes 
never behold the light of my life? Shall they 
be condemned to everlaſting tears? Alas! I 
know not what to think. Is Laura fled to 
heaven, which is her country, without refle&- 
ing that ſhe leaves one upon earth who cannot 
live without her? This uncertainty agitates 
VOL. I. Wl 
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me without ceaſing. Jam no longer what I 
was. I reſemble a man who walks in a path he 
one ſpeak, of her I love. I know not what to 
think, or what to ſay. My ſoul floats between 
fear and hope. Laura is more beautiful, more 
chaſte, than all others. Perhaps God has taken 
her from earth to reward her in heaven. If it 
is ſo, my pleaſures and my pains will ſoon be at 
an end with my life. Cruel departure! Why 
ſeparate wyſelf from hens if L; Was ſo ſoon to whe 
hers £1 

The fixth of April, Need baing gat 8 
on his way to Parma, always occupied with 
theſe black preſages, which foretold the death 
of Laura, beheld her that morning in a dream, 
and they held a long converſation, the account 
of which from his own words is as follows: 
Aurora had diſperſed that thick darkneſs 
which renders the viſions of might confuſed *, 
and a bluſh of the ſofteſt crimſon began to en- 
lighten the eaſt, when I ſaw a beautiful female 
rogcing towards me. Her nan was 


»Tbeoeritus was of opinion that the dreams which came e about 
the dawn of day were more diſtin than thoſe of the night. Horace 
thought otherwiſe: Poſt mediam noliem viſus cum ſomnia vera, 
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like that of the bein g, and her head was crown- 


ed with oriental pearls. She had quitted a 


groupe of females crowned like herſelf ; and, as 


ſhe drew near to me, ſhe ſighed, and gave me a 


hand which had 2 been the object of my 
tendereſt wiſhnhes. 
Her preſence, and duch an 3 


| maitk of kindneſs, diffuſed through my ſoul an 


inexpreſſible pleaſure. ** Do you recolle& her, 
ſhe, ſaid who, by engaging the affections of 
your youth, led you from the common road 
of life :r” While ſhe ſpoke theſe words, which 
were accompanied with an air of: modeſty and 
earneſtneſs, the fat down under a laurel and a 
beech on the ſide of a brook, and commanded 


me to place myſelf by her. I obeyed. 


„Not know you! my good angel!” I ſaid, 
the tears flowing from my eyes. But tell me 


| quickly, I beſeech you, whether you are in life, 
or in death? In life,” ſhe replied. ** Tis you 


who are in death: and in death muſt you re- 
main till the time ſhall come when you muſt 


quit this world. But we have much to ſay, and 


little time for our interview. The day is at hand. 


Be brief, therefore, and recollected.“ 


On my expreſſin g the moſt pungent pry” 
to hear that ſhe was no more, ſhe ſaid, Pe- 


trarch 1 you will never be happy ſo long as 
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you continue to be governed by the prejudices of 
the world. My death, which is the eauſe of ſo 
much afflition, would be a ſource of happineſs 
to you, could you but know the ſmalleſt part of 
my bliſs.” As ſhe ſpoke theſe words, her eyes 
were lifted towards heaven, and filled with the 
tendereſt emotions of gratitude. '** To the ſpot- 
leſs ſoul,” continued ſhe, death is the delive- 
rance bom a darkſome priſon. It is an evil only 
to an who are n in the mire of the 
world. 
But the tortures, ” I replied, which bar- 
barous tyrants, ſuch as Nero, Caligula, Mezen- 
tius, &c. have inflicted, theſe exhibit death 
clothed with terrors.” ** It is not to be denied,” 
ſhe ſaid, that death is ſometimes accompani- 
ed with ſevere pains. But remember, that the 
ſevereſt pains that can ſurround a death-bed 
are the fears of an eternal puniſhment. For if 
the ſoul can caſt itſelf upon God, and place an 
entire confidence in him, death is no more than 
a ſigh, or a ſhort N from one * to 
another.“ MEFs 8 
[ © I was emed with ſorrow, and 
nts almoſt to fink under my diſtreſs, when 
| J heard a low and mournful voice utter. theſe 
words: This poor mortal is attached to the pre- 
ſent life. Yet he lives not, neither i is he at peuce 
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within himſelf. He is devoted to the world; and 


ſhall for ever remain the flave of this devotion. The 
world is the ſole object of his thoughts, his words, 
and his writings. I immediately recollected a 
voice which had ſo often been my confolation ; 
and, on turning my eyes towards the place 
whence it came, I diſcovered our well-known 


friend. She was wont to appear 2 and 


gay, now ſhe was ſerious and grave.“ 
eln the flower of my youth,” purſued Laws; 
„ when you loved me moſt, and when life 
was drefſed out in all her charms, then was 
ſhe bitter, compared with the ſweetneſs of my 
death. I felt more joy at this moment than 
an exile returning to his wiſhed-for country. 
There was but one thing which afflicted me; 
I was to leave . I was waves with com-. 
paſſion.” | | 
« Ah!” replied 1 e in the name of that with 
by which you was governed while on earth, and 


which you now more clearly diſtinguiſh in the 


boſom of Him to whom all things are preſent, 


tell me, I conjure you, whether love gave birth 


to this compaſſion ? Thoſe rigours mixed with 
ſoftneſs, thoſe tender angers, and thoſe deli- 
cious reconciliations which were written in your 
eyes, have for ever m_ my ond in doubt and 

uncertainty,” | 
B b _ 
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0 Scarce had T fnjſhed, when I beheld thoſe 
heavenly ſmiles which have at all times been 
the meſſengers of peace. You have ever, ſthe 
faid, with a figh, ** poſſeſſed my heart, and ſhall 
continue to poſſeſs it. But I was obliged ta 
temper the violence of your paſſion by the 
movements of my countenance: It was neceſ- 
ſary to keep you in ignorance. A good mother 
is never more ſolicitous about her child than 
when ſhe appears to be moſt in anger with him, 
How often have I faid, * Petrarch does not love; 
he burns with a violent paſſion. I muſt ines 
vour to regulate it.. But, alas! this was a diffi- 
cult taſk for one whoſe fears and a were 
likewiſe engaged. 

< I ſaid, he muſt not be e with the 
ſtate of my heart. He admires ſo much what 
he ſees without, I muſt conceal from him what 
paſſes within. This has been the only artifice 
which I have uſed. Be not offended. It was 

a bridle which was neceſſary to keep you in the 
Tight road. There was no other method by 
which I could preſerve our ſouls, A thouſand 
times has my countenance been lighted up with 
anger, while my heart has glowed with love; 
but it was my perpetual reſolution, that reaſon, 
not loye, ſhould hold the ſovereignty. 


When I ſaw you caſt down with ſorrow 
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and affliction, I gave you a look of conſolation. 
When you were on the brink of deſpair, my 
looks were ſtill more tender: I addreſſed you 
with a ſofter air, and ſoothed you with a kind 
word: my fears even altered the tone of my 
voice; you might fee them marked on my 
countenance, When you looked pale, and your 
eyes were bathed in tears, I ſaid, He is very 
ill; he will certainly die if I take not pity on 
him. Then it was that you had every ſuccour 
which virtue could give, and then was you re- 
l to yourſelf again. Sometimes you were 
ike che fiery horſe, . fretted by the ſpur ; it was 
then neceſſary that you ſhould feel the rein, and 
be managed with the bit, Such has been the 
Innocent artifice by which I led you on, whos 
the leaſt ſtain to my honour.” 
Ah!“ faid I, with a faltering voice, ant 
eyes bedewed with tears, ſuch ſentiments 
would be an ample recompenſe for all my ſuf- 
ferings, had I but-courage to believe them.” 
«Faithleſs man !” ſhe ſaid a little angrily, © what 
motive can I have for this declaration, had it 
not been the true cauſe of that diſtance and 
reſerve of which you have ſo often complain- 
ed? In every thing elfe we were agreed; and 
honour and virtue were the bonds of our affec- 
tion, Our love was mutual, at leaſt from the 
B b 4 
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time I was convinced of your attachment. 
There was only this difference, that one of us 
diſcovered, while the other concealed, the flame. 
Vou were hoarſe with crying out, Mercy! 
Help !' while I opened not my mouth. Fear 
and modeſty permitted me not to reveal my 
emotions. The flame, however, which is con- 
fined, burns more fiercely * that n is at 
liberty. 

fRecollect the day as we were ad and 
when you preſented to me your ſonnets, aging 
at the _ time, 5 


Tus is all my love dares ſiy. 


I 1 them with kindneſs; 8 after 
ſuch a proof, could there be the leaſt doubt of 
my affection ? Was not this taking off the 
veil? My heart was yours, but I choſe to be 
miſtreſs of my eyes, This you thought un- 
juſt; and yet with what right could you com- 
plain? Was you not poſſeſſed of the nobler 
part? Thoſe. eyes, which have ſo often been 
withdrawn becauſe you merited this ſeverity, 
have they not been reſtored to you a thouſand 
times? Often have they looked upon you with 
tenderneſs, and would at all times have done 
fo, had I not dreaded the oat: of n 
pation, „ 
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Rut the morning is far advanced, the ſun 
is emerging from the ocean, and it is with re- 
gret that I tell you we muſt be now ſeparated. | 
If you have any thing more to ſay, be expedi- 
tious, and regulate your e by the few mo- 
ments which remain to us.” I had only time 
to add, My ſufferings are fully recompenſed ; 
but I cannot live without you: I wiſh there- 
fore to know whether I ſhall ſoon follow you. 
She was already in motion to depart, when ſhe 
ſaid, If I am not miſtaken, you ſhall remain 
a long time upon the eart nun... 

We may eaſily imagine the ani of Pe- | 
trarch at theſe multiplied viſions, which ſo po- 
ſitively foreboded the death of Laura, and the 
impatience with which he waited for news of 

her from Avignon. Unfortunately for him 
the plague had ſtopped all communication, and 
the couriers could not paſs without the greateſt 
difficulty. At laſt, however, on the ninth of 
May, 1348, Petrarch being at Parma, received 
a letter from his dear Socrates, who informed 
him that Laura died of the plague the ſixth of 
April. I will collect every circumſtance rela- 
tive to it that is to be found in the n . 
Petrarch. ö 

Gui de as ee and cnet to 
the pope, . who attended thoſe who had the 
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plague, and gives a long account, tells us it 
began in Avignon m J anuary, and that it laſt- 
ed ſeven months: that in the firſt of theſe 
months it ſhewed itſelf by a continual fever, 
with ſpitting of blood; and that thoſe whom 
it ſeized died generally on, or at the end of, 
the third day: that it was moſt violent in Lent; 
and that in the three days that preceded the 
fourth Sunday in Lent, there died at Avignon 
fourteen hundred perſons. We owe this jul- 
tice to the memory of Clement VI. that he 
ſpared neither his attention, care, or charity, 
to render this calamity leſs fatal at Avignon 
than it had been in other places. He gave pen- 
ſions to phyſici ians to attend the poor: he bought 
a field out of the city, which he deſtined to the 
burial of the infected: he gave conſiderable 
ſums to thoſe who removed and buried the 
dead; and he had the moſt regular police ob- 
ſerved to prevent the ſpreading of the conta- 
gion. And he did a more eſſential kindneſs 
than all this, ſays one of his hiſtorians: he 
permitted all his clergy to give a general abſo- 
lution in their pariſhes to thoſe who died of this 
diſeaſe. As to himſelf, he followed. the ex- 
ample of one of his predeceſſors in the ſame 
ſituation ; he kept cloſe in his apartment, and 
had very great fires.” All the endeavours of 
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this good pope could not prevent the cruel ra- 
vages made by this contagion, which, if ve 
may believe an hiſtorian of that time, carried 
off in the city of Avignon, in the ſpace of 


three months, a hundred and twenty thouſand 
fouls, Gui'de Chaliac wag ſeized with it hin- 


felf, but he ſurvived it, | 

Laura felt the firſt attacks of it the 3d of 
April. She had the fever, with ſpitting of blood. 
As the was perſuaded ſhe ' ſhould not live be- 
yond the third day, ſhe took the methods her 
piety and reaſon ſuggeſted to be immediately 
neceſſary. She received the ſacraments, and 


made her will the ſame day; after which the 


waited for death without fear or regret, When 


the was at the point of death, her relations, 


her friends, and neighbours, gathered around 
her, though the was attacked with a malady 
which terrified all the world. It is a ſingular 
circumſtance that ſo beautiful a perſon ſhould 


be ſo beloved by her own ſex. Nothing can 


be a higher eulogy on her character. Laura, 


ſeated on her bed, appeared quite tranquil : 


no hideous and threatening phantoms had 


power over her divine ſoul. Her companions, 


who ſtood round her bed, wept and fobbed 


aloud. We are going to loſe a companion, 
| faid they, who was the ſoul of our innocent 


* 
+ 
* 
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„„ - à friend who conſoled us in our 
chagrins, and whoſe example was a living leſ- 


ſon. We loſe all in loſing her. Heaven takes 
her hence as a treaſure of which we were no 


worthy .* 


Though Laura was ds wg Pony it can- 
not be doubted the was ſenſible of the grief ex- 
preſſed by her companions ; but entirely oc- 
cupied with the ſtate ſhe was juſt going to en- 
ter, ſhe reaped in ſilence the celeſtial fruits of 
her virtue. Her ſoul "departed gently without 
ſtruggle, like a lamp whoſe oil is waſted, which 
grows fainter and fainter, and is clear to the 
laſt. She had the air of a weary perſon who 
ſlumbers; and death had penetrated: through all 
her veins, without diſturbing the ſerenity of 
her countenance. 

From the whole of her ſentiments. and cha 
rater, we have no reaſon to believe this account 
exaggerated. For © her road to heaven,” ſays 
Petrarch, was not to ſeek in death: ſhe had 
long known and walked in all the _ that 
lead to it. 

She died about fix in the morning, on Ds 
6th of April, 1348. Her body was carried the 
ſame day at veſpers* to the church of the Minor 
Brothers, and interred in the chapel De la 
Croix. It was built by Hugues de Sade, her 
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huſband, cloſe tothe chapel of st. An which 
had been erected by his father. The body of 
Laura was found there with an Ttalian ſonnet, 
of Petrarch's in the year 1333; and it was 
then proved that the Laura. of Petrarch, which 
ſome took it into their heads to donbt, was the 
ſame with Laura de Noves, wit of THOR! * 
Sade. 


_ appears, by the will of this lady; that, aſter 
ſeveral pious legacies, ſhe made her huſband her 
heir, to whom ſhe had brought ten children; 
ſix boys and four girls, Her eldeſt ſon, Poulon, 
who was the architect of the Metropolitan 
church at Avignon, and, made dean of that 
church by the biſhop, died before Laura, in the 
twentigth year of his age. Angiere, her eldeſt 
Nr, married, in 1345, Bertrand Domicel- 
lus; lord of Bedarride. She had two thouſand _ 
five hundred florins for her portion; a very con- 
ſiderable ſum at that time. Her mother left 
her but one florin, probably on account of her 
ill conduct after marriage, which was ſuch, that 
Clement VI. at the ſolicitation of her relations, 
commanded the nuns of St. Catherine d' Apt, 
on pain of ex communication, to receive her, 
and keep her ſhut up for the reſt of her life. 
Audibert became dean of Notre Dame de Dons, 
where he was placed at twelve years old; and 
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afterwards provoſt of Tholouſe. Ermeſſenda 
was a nun in the convent of St. Laurence, and 
procuratrice of that convent. Hugues, or Hu- 
gonin, the third ſon; became the eldeſt by the 
death of Poulon, and the entrance of Audibert 
into the eccleſiaſtic ſtate. From him deſcend 
the three branches of the houſe of Sade, eſta- 
bliſhed at Avignon and in Provence. Marge- 
rita, the third daughter, died before Laura. 
Gorcenete was twice married, and poſſeſſed the 
fortune of her ſiſter Angiere, who made it over 
to her. Her ſecond huſband was Bernard An- 
cezuine de Caderouſſe, of one of the firſt houſes 
in Provence; and ſhe was married a third time 
to Raimond de Moulfong, lorfl of Menamenes. 
Peter de Sade was canon of the Metropolitan 
church. Laura left him but one floriffin her 
will. James and Jaanet, who died when young, 
and without Hue, the left alſo . one florin 
_ | 
It is not Andere that Lan mould ale 
ſo early in life, with ſo many ' domeſtic fick- 
neſſes and cares, and the grief ariſing from the 
conduct of ſome of her echildres; particularly 
her eldeſt daughter, ſo delicate as ſhe was on 
the point, of honour herſelf. And if any of her 
other children behaved ill, as ſhould appear 
from her leaving them only one florin, it muſt 
| | | | 
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have touched her very ſenſibly; after the care 
| ſhe took in their education, to inſpire them with 
thoſe ſentiments her own: heart was filled with. 
Add to this, ſhe loſt her eldeſt ſon, who appears 
to have been amiable, at a very trying period of 
his life, and ſome children when young, and 
had much unkindneſs to n, in man Rom. 
viour of her huſban cc. 5 
Modeſty was her peculiar charaQeriſtic'; ; e 
it appears ſhe. was not”. puffed: up with her 
birth, her beauty, or the fame ſhe derived from 
the praiſes of Petrarch. She was not only mag 
nificent, but elegant, in her dreſs particularly 
in the ornaments of her head, and the man- 
ner of tying up her hair: and we have ſeen ſhe 
wore a coronet of gold or ſilver; and ſometimes, 
for variety, a garland of flowers, which ſlie 
gathered herſelf. in the fields. Petrarch ſpeaks 
of two rich dreſſes ſhe had: the one of purple; 
edged with azure, and embroidered with roſes; 
the other enriched with gold and jewels. In the 
_ firſt he compares Laura to the phoenix, which 
naturaliſts. deſcribe with orgies feathers,” and a 
blue tail ſtrewed over with roſes. Some, ſays 
he, place this bird in the mountains of Arabia; 
but *tis flown to our climate. It is doubtful : 
whether Laura was fond of all this - magni- 
ficence. It ſhould ſeem ſhe only conformed 
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to it to pleaſe her family, and ſupport her rank 


for Petrarch ſays of her, in one of his ſonnets, 


that ſhe deſpiſed all thoſe vain Hobs! an: which 
e were taken captivmmſe 
Rank, pearls, rubies, and . you 4 85 as 
. clans that depreſſes the mind; and even 
the rare gem of beauty is only pleaſing to you 
when adorned by _ een e of trea- 
„e. n 
| hens a kak in Wa dene | 
toward the men; and this was neceſſary in 
the corrupt age in which ſhe lived, and in a 
city where the moſt innocent actions were 
often ill interpreted. An old lady ſaid one day 
to her, that life was preferable to honour. 
What is it I hear?” replied Laura with 
warmth: Change the order if you pleaſe, and 
place honour before life: without it there is 
neither beauty nor happineſs in the world. 
A woman who loſes this preeious treaſure, is 
no better than a mummy; a vile corpſe, which 
no one can behold without horror. A gnaw- 
ing worm devours her continually, and her 
condition is a hundred times more wretched 
than that of the dead. The grief of Lucretia in 
this ſituation G to have e inſtead ad A 

6 77 f 4.4 
A reſerve. fo n nd; conſtant genera 
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renders people ſerious and rigid, and gives 
them an air of unpoliteneſs: but Laura was 
the contrary. of all this; and Petrareh adviſes all 
her ſex to obſerve Laura, to look at her eyes; 
and learn from her how they may unite gaiety, 
politeneſs, grace, and the air of faſhion, with 
wiſdom and the principles of religion. Imi- 
tate, ſays he, if you can, her language and 
her manners. When ſhe ſpeaks, her eloquence 
and modeſty enchant every heart: when ſhe is 
ſilent, her looks charm and inſtruct: but do not 
attempt to vie with her in perſon. Her eyes, 
her features, are a preſent of Fn art 
will never be able to attain. Al 37 erat aſe 
Ide education of Laura ſeems to baum 5858 
like that of other ladies of her age; they were 


taught to ſew and ſpin, but very rarely to-read, 25 


or to write. Thoſe who knew how to read 
were called learned ladies, and were much 

ſought, and in high eſteem, when they were 
met with, which was generally in convents. 
We find that Petrarch al ways praiſes the un- 
derſtanding and goodneſs of Laura, but never 
ſpeaks. of its having been adorned with cul- 
tivation: That her words had the dignit) of 
nature, which raiſed her above her education; 
and that her voice was a ſource of continual: 
enchantment, ſoft, angelic and divine: that. Ai: 
. ; c C 
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could appeaſe the wrath, diſſipate the clouds, 
and calm the tempeſts of the ſoul. An elevated 
turn of mind ſupplied the advantages of a 
liberal education, and her ſweetneſs of temper 
won upon every heart. How touching is it to 
view this amiable woman ſinking under dif- 
treſſes from an unhappy marriage, from impru- 
dent children, and inwardly pining at heart 
with an attachment that in a ſtate of liberty 
would have been her felicity and glory, con- 
tinually to behold: the object of this | affection 
a prev to the agonizing ſenſations of this fatal 
and tyrannic paſſion! Nothing was more ſim- 
ple than the life of Laura, occupied in the 
education of her children and her domeſtic 
cares. She went out only to- perform the 
duties of ſociety,” or to enjoy the benefit of the 
At with the companions of her walks. In the 
ſuburbs of the Cordehers there was a little 
houſe, built in the Gothic ſtyle, with one win; 
dow to the ſouth; and another to the north, 
and a ſtone ſeat before the door, which was 
called the houſe of Madam Laura. She uſed 
ſometimes to ſit here alone with a penſive air, 
muſing and talking to herſelf. In the heat of 
ſummer it was a cuſtom anciently at Avignon for 
the greateſt people to ſit out at their doors for 
the benefit of the freſh air. She ſometimes ap- 
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peared” at ur riſe at the window. What a 
felicity for Petrarch when he happened to paſs 
that ſpot! © I riſe,”-ſays he, at break of day 
to falute Aurora,” the ſun that follows her; and, 
above all; that other fun which has dazzled me 
from my tender youth,” and has every day the 
ſame bright effect on my heart. Other lovers 
defire the fhades of evening, and hate Aurora: 
but it is quite the contrary with me; my plea- 
fares are ſuſpended til night folds up her 
ſhades.” It appears that Sennucio; the friend of 
Petrarch, lived in the neighbourhood of Laura, 
and that Petrarch had deſirect he would inform 
him when Laura appeared at the nn TO 
fanden did at ſun-riſe. Bab 
Such was the beautiful, the Abe Enn 4 
know-of no character, however illuſtrious, hat 
has been done ſo much juſtice to as Laura's b 7 
the pen of Petrarch, who yet always declares 
his praiſes little equal to her worth. Iwill not 
undertake to expreſs the grief of Petrarch o 
this event. © dare not think of my condition,? 
fays he; much leſs can I ſpeak of it. He lived 
ſeveral days without eating or . nouriſh 
ing himſelf with his tears. ien 
It was the cuſtom. ee to maid ana 
a bock they read the moſt frequently the thing 
they withed:to retrace. On the n of 
: C0 c 2 
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could appeaſe the wrath, diſſipate the clouds, 
and calm the tempeſts of the ſoul. An elevated 
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liberal edueation, and her ſweetneſs of temper 
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peared at un- riſe at the window. What a 
felicity for Petrarch when he happened to paſs 
that ſpot ! * I riſe,” "ſays: he, at break of day 
to falute Aurora, the ſun that follows her; and, 
above all, that other fun which has dazzled me 
from my tender youth, and has every day the 
fame bright effect on my heart. Other lovers 
deſire the thades of evening, and hate Aurofa: 
but it is quite the contrary with me; 1 my plea- 
fares are ſuſpended til night hl 0. up her 
ſhades.” It appears that Sennucio; the friend of 
petrarch, lived in the neighbourhood of Laura, 
and that Petrarch had deſiredt he would inform 
him when bee Wen eee at the EF S rel 
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Such was the beautiful, the CSIC Eule 5 
know of no character, however illuſtrious, hat 5 
has been done ſo much juſtice to as Laura's by 
the pen of Petrarch, who yet always declares 
his praiſes little equal to her worth. Iwill not 
undertake to expreſs the grief of Petrarch o 
this event. © dare not think of my condition 
fays he; much leſs can I ſpeak of it. He lived 
ſeveral days without eating or r e nouriſſi- 
ing himſelf with his tears. of Zit 
It was the cuſtom formerly to 1 ee in 
a book they read the moſt frequently the thing 
| they withed:to retrace. On the n,; of 
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Virgil - I have mentioned, ornamented with 
paintings by Simon de Sienna, which was Pe- 
trarch's favourite book, he wrote theſe lines: 

Laura, illuſtrious by her own virtues, and 
long celebrated in my verſes, appeared to my 
eyes for the firſt time the 6th of April, 1327, at 
Avignon, in the church of St. Clair, at the firſt 
hour of the day. I was then in my youth. In 
the ſame city, on the ſame day, and at the fame 
hour, in the year 1348, this luminary diſappear- 
ed from our world. I was then at Verona, igno- 
rant of my wretched ſituation. That chaſte and 
beautiful body was buried the ſame day after 
veſpers in the church of the Cordeliers. Her 
ſoul returned to its native manſion in heaven. 
To retrace the melancholy remembrance of this 
great loſs, I have written it, with a pleaſure 
mixed with bitterneſs, in a book I often refer to 
This loſs convinces me there is no longer any 
thing worth living for. Since the ſtrongeſt cord 
of my life is broken, with the grace of God I 
ſhall eafily renounce a world where my cares 
have been deceitful, and my hopes vain and 
periſhing. 
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eyes for the firſt time the 6th of April, 1327, at 
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hour of the day. I was then in my youth. In 
the ſame city, on the ſame day, and at the ſame 
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ed from our world. I was then at Verona, igno- 
rant, of my wretched ſituation. That chaſte and 
beautiful body was buried the ſame day after 
veſpers in the church of the Cordeliers. Her 
ſoul returned to its native manſion in heaven. 
To retrace the melancholy remembrance of this 
great loſs, I have written it, with a pleaſure 
mixed with bitterneſs, in a book I often refer to 
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his brother's death, ibid. checked by Petrarch, ibid. locks 
up Petrarch's books, 144. reſtores the keys, 145, one of 
the regency at Naples, 214, 263. made a cardinal, 285. 
leaves Naples, ibid. returns to baptize the young prince, 
ibid. his miraculous deliverance from ſhipwreck, ibid. ar- 


1 1 411 
121 a nba! . 
* 
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rives at Avignon, 286. his nee 
291, oY 15 
Cavaillon, prong of, (Pons Sanſa) his bande Tor 
Petrarch, 124. Petrarch's character of him, ibid. 
Chalias, Gui de, phyſician to the pope, eee 
plague, 377+ ſeized with it, but recovers, 39. 
Charles II. king of Naples, lord of Avignon, 4. 

- prince of Moravia, educated at Paris, 52. a promi- 
ſing prince, ibid. admires Laura at a ball, 290. 
2 Lo canon of CIO a friend of eketgech, 
11306 |: 1 ii A- irg 
1 thy Pa of 3 9. | faved rode the flames, 

II. a bee ig" ER is his IA tba 7h 
14. fr . 
G V. bt comes to Company 35 low iid re- 
| ſtored the hat to the two Colonnas, 23. 
VI. choſen pope, 197. his character, 1574 8 ge⸗ 
nius, 202. his gallantry, 219. claims the regency of Na- 
> aa 2.39. his n boy en 281, 339. takes 2 8 780 
of the Jews, 339. N t ens 


Col account of, = 58. | | 

Colonna, old Stephen, ſenator of Rome, a ane 3 of, 
22. comes to Avignon, 44. his regard for Petrarch, 45. 
returns to Rome, 46. lodges Petrarch there, 96. his 
diſpleaſure with his ſon the biſhop, 100. his ſingular 
) 2 101. his praiſe of Petrarch, 170.. viſite& by 
him at Rome, 241, impriſoned by Nn 343- 1 


quillity and reſignation, 377. 
bonn, receives ads; at. Patſtrina 242. kill 
4 d 345. „ I The ee 5 


—— Stephen killed, 1 0 1 
peter, | cardinal, his amiable 2 38 | his- 
Lindrels to Petrarch, his confidence and Cant 42. 


——___——_ „„ 
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grows difficult to pleaſe, 27 1. his diſguſt at Penne 
leaving Avignon, 274. 
Colonna, James, ſettles at Bologna, 20. his frjendfliip for 
Petrarch, 21. Petrarch's character of him, 22. his intre- 
- pidity, 30. made biſhop of Lombes, ibid. goes to Rome, 
53, 59. invites Petrarch thither, 73. meets him at Capra- 
nica, 95. returns to Lombes, 161. compliments Petrarch 
on his coronation, 18 1. invites him to Lombes, ibid. his 
death foreſeen by Petrarch in a dream, 183, 4. his remains > 
carried to Rome, 188. 


—Peter Agapit, impriſoned by oh 323: killed, . 
ee ee counteſs of Anguillora, 8 . 
Convenole, Petrarch's maſter, ſettles at eee 6. his 
- affection for Petrarch, a; Petrarch's Fact to ts 14. 
dies, ibid. | ; | 
Correge, Azon de, ſent to Avignon, 71, his caratters thed, | 
connected with Petrarch, ibid. who gains a cauſe for him, 
72. ſent again to Ayignon, 131. viſited by Petrarch at 
Parma, 173, 262. retires to Verona, . e e 


DavyHiN of — (Humbert) fanmoned <X the empe- 
ror to aſſiſt France, 126. and urged. by Petrarch, 127. 
without effect, 130. 5 

Dante baniſhed from Florence, 2. writes to 5 diſperſed 
cardinals, 8. ignorant of Greek, 145. 

Dennis, father, his reputation, 63. his advice to Petrarch, | 
64. comes to Avignon, 148. invited by Petrarch to Vau- 

- cluſe, 148. goes to the court of Naples, 152. invites 
Petrarch thither, 156. made biſhop of Monopoli, 189, 
dies, is. his epitaph, by. Petrarch, 190. 


— — „4 


B ARE at Naples, 251,2 256. at Verona &c, 352 J- 
Eclipſe of the ſun, 152. 
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Edward III. ſends an embaſſy to the | pope, 39 41. his enmi- 


"of to eee _ 


Fa ue bein his ee 361. ſets out on a viſit to 


Petrarch, ag on in the way, 925 Te con- | 


b eee WE 


Gunn: Potrnielts account of, 55. 
Greek ſcarce known in Italy, 145. 


Jerome, St. the favourite of James Colonna, 21. 

Italy preferred by Petrarch to all the world, 103, 105. 

Joan, princeſs of Naples, married, 212. made heir to her 
grandfather king Robert, 213. queen, governed by a 


Cataneſe and her fon, 244. her contempt for her. huſ- 


band, 282. ſuſpected of being privy to his aſſaſſination, 
284. cleared by the court of Rome, ibid. 
John XXII. pope, his great projects, 65. dies, 67. his cha- 


rater, ibid. his acts of violence, 68. Petrarch's opinion 


of him, 69. his notions condemned, 89. e his eleva- 

tion to king Robert, 152. 

—king of Bohemia, comes to Avignon, 52. goes to 
Paris, 52. re-enters Italy, 53. 

— Florence, canon of Piſa, Petrarch's guide, 16. 
his character, ibid. Petrarch's confidence in him, 17. 


| Lavk A firſt ſeen by Petrarch, 26. her as ibid. her fa- 
mily, 28. her marriage, ibid. an old picture of her pre- 
ſerved, 29. diſcovers Petrarch's paſſion, and avoids him, 
48. her'cruel veil, ibid. her magnificence of dreſs, 49. her 
ſeverity to Petrarch, 54, 61. her illneſs, 62. ſhews him 
more kindneſs, 83. her refinement, 84. is offended, 86. 


+ 4 
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her picture now at Avignon, IAE. two 'of ber children 


promoted, 200. her kindneſs to Petrarch, 20g. her fame, 


205. her embroidered gloves, 217. her joy at Petrarch's 
return, 287. her grief for her mother, ibid. her declini- 
ing health, 297. her ſympathetic cure, 298. quarrels with 

Petrarch, ibid. is reconciled, 300. is ſeized with the 


plague, 379. her compoſure, ibid. dies, 380. her will, 


381. her children, ibid. her character, &c. 383, 387. 
Lello, Stephani, (or Lzlius,) Petrarch's character of, 33. 
at Rome with the biſhop of Lombes, 131. is inconſolable 

for his loſs, 186. goes to live with his brother the car- 
dinal, 193. 
Lewis (or Socrates) Peirardire: chariot of, 34. de 
Petrarch, 131. goes to live with cardinal berge 108. 
Lewis, king of Hungary, invades Naples, 334. 10 
of Gonzague, invites Petrarch to ane 3 58. 
Liege, Petrarch's account of, 55. 18 | 
Lombes, ſituation of, 222.1 * 


Lyons, Petrarch's account of, 50. 


MARTINI, Simon, an excellent portrait painter, 140. draws | 


' Laura's picture, 141. has introduced her into many of 
his paintings, 142. FREE? 2 nen en ſtill at 
Milan, 143. | | ES 

Montrieu, r monaſtery of, its e and n 20% | 


NaPLEs, its ſituation pleaſing to Petrarch, 163. earth- 
quakes there, 251, &c. murders, 258, &c. commotions 
in the court, 243. conſpiracy, 283. 


Noves, Audibert de, Laura O W 25. Ermeſlenda, her 
mother, ibid. LE | 


PAINTING, revival of, 140. 


WS 


rth- 
ions 


her 


N D Ex. 


N Petrareh's account of, 555. 1110 1911 

Parma, commotions at, 262, 270. Petrared's houſe ba- 
1775 178. its fine ſituation, e e 

Paſtrengo, William de, his eee I 3 Ga to 
Avignon, 131. goes to Vaucluſe, 135. nee with 
trarch, 279. their grief on parting, ibid. aq 


Perouſe, Paul de, librarian to king Robert, a; 


Petrarch, Garzo, EIS, the poet, his charadtr, r. 
died at 104 years of age, 2. 
- the father, expelled from F ee 25 u at 
Arezzo, ibid. ſecretly viſits his wife at Anciſe, 4. embarks 
for Avignon, and is ſhipwrecked, ibid. goes to the foun- 
tain of Vaucluſe, 8. ſends his ſon to Montpellier and Bos 
logna, 10. burns his ſon's favourite authors, but ſnatches 
Cicero and Virgil out of the flames, 11. dies, 12. 
the mother, returns to Anciſe, and there educates 
her ſon Francis, 3. has two other W008 4. conſents to his 
going to Vaucluſe, 8. dies, 12 
Francis, born, 3. in danger of e in his ins 
fancy, ibid. ſettles at Carpentras, 6. his progreſs in ſtudy, 
8. goes to Vaucluſe, 9. his emotions there, ibid. his-paſ- 
ſion for Cicero, ibid., ſtudies the law at Montpellier and 
Bologna, 10. meets with the two beſt poets of that time, 
12. hears of his mother's death, ibid. his character of her, 
13. loſes his father, and quits Bologna, ibid. goes to Avig- 
non, ibid. the embarraſſment of his affairs, ibid. his gaiety, 
15. collects ancient authors, 16. his confidence in John of 
Florence, 16. his ſeveral ſtudies, 19. always a Chriſtian, 
20. his perſon deſcribed, 24. his failings, 25. his firſt in- 
terview with Laura, 26. his deſcription of her, ibid. his 
paſſion for her, 27. goes to Lombes with the biſhop, 31. 
returns with him to Avignon, 36. reſides with cardinal Co- 
lonna, 37. writes a Latin comedy, 43. undertakes the edu- 
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cation of Agapit Colonna, 46. his attachment to Laura in- 
| | creaſes, ibid. forms a deſign of travelling, 53. ſets out from 
Z rm Avignon, 54. his account of his travels, 54—59: returns to 
Avignon; 60. his unhappineſs, 62. is made canon of Lom-. 
bes, 70. undertakes and gains a lawſuit, 72. declines going 
1 to Rome, 74. takes a journey to Mount Ventoux, 75. his 
B | account of it, 75—82. diſpleaſes Laura, 84. the two ſtages 
= 1} of his love, 85. expreſſes his love, ibid. had formerly a miſ- 
EY: treſs and children, 90. ſets out for Italy, ibid. his deſerip- 


| * tion of Capranica, r. arrives at Rome, 95. his ideas of it, 
| | | 96. his account of the Romans, 99. travels weſtward, 102. 


I} to Lombes, Cadiz, &c. 103. his predilection for Italy, 104, 
|! 105. his tranquillity, 105. returns to Avignon, ibid. his 
paſſion returns, 106. reſolves to leave Avignon, ibid. fixes 
| at Vaucluſe, 107. his employment there, 110—113. his in- 
| vitation to a friend, 113. his dreadful viſion, 215. his cha- 
| racer of his fiſherman, 116. and of his wife, ibid. goes to 
| St. Beaume, 130. flies to Avignon, and returns immedi- 
a Y ately, 131. his irreſolution, 139. compliments Simon Mar- 
| 


tini, 141. undertakes to write the Roman hiſtory, 143. and 
| an epic poem. ibid. learns Greek, 146. reads Plato, 147. 
| | is invited to Rome to receive the laurel, 159. ſets out, 161. 

arrives at Naples, 163. takes leave of king Robert, 166. 

the honours he conferred on him, ibid. the ceremony of his 
coronation, 168, &c. his own opinion of it, 171. falls into 

the hands of banditti, 172. takes a cottage near Parma, 178. 

his grief for the biſhop of Lombes, 1846. reſigns his ca- . 
| nonry, 187. is made archdeacon of Parma, 188, is obliged 
E297 to return to Avignon, 191. ſent ambaſſador from Rome to F 
pope Clement VI. 200. his oration, ibid. made prior of 
8 St. Nicholas, ibid. his grief for king Robert, 215. his epi- 
| taph on that prince, 216. meets Laura at an aſſembly, 217. P. 
is ſent by the Pope to Naples, 239. was near being loſt, 
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240. his account of his voyage, 2403. of Paiæ, the 
Lucrine lake, &c. 24525 I. of an earthquake at Naples, 
251—257. of the murders there, 257 9. much honoured 
by queen Joan, 2 259. his death reported, 260. goes to Par- 


ma, 262. his danger in eſcaping from thence, 263. arrives 


at Avignon and Vaucluſe, 264. often meets with Laura, 


269. reſolves to quit her, Avignon, and Vaucluſe, 27 T. 
takes leave of Laura, 274. goes to Parma and Verona, ibid. 
repents 275. returns to Avignon, 279, 280. refuſes the 
place of apoſtolic ſecretary, 281, made prebendary of Par- 


ma, 300. his character prejudiced with the biſhop, 301. 


juſtifies himſelf, ibid. his deſcription of a day at Vaucluſe, 
308 1. viſits his brother the Carthuſian, 312. writes on 
the happineſs of a monaſtic life, 312. his union with Ri- 
enzi, 324. refuſes all the pope's offers, 340. takes leave 
again of Laura, 342. his deſcription of it, ibid. leaves Vau- 
_ cluſe, 348, goes to Parma, 351. his grief for the Colonnas, 


ibid. goes to Verona, 352, his viſion of Laura, 3707. 
hears. of her death, 377. his affliction, 387. F 


Petrarch, Gerard, Petrarch's brother, leaves Bologna, 13. 


takes orders, ibid. his gaiety, 15. accompanies his brother 


to Mount Ventoux, 75. and to St. Beaume, 131: forms a 


project of becoming a Carthuſian, ibid. loſes a miſtreſs, 
205. becomes a Carthuſian, 206. urges his brother to take 
the ſame ſtep, 208. fond of pleaſure, and unſteady, ibid. 

abſolyed by pope Clement VI. in the article of death, zþzd. 
John, Petrarch's natural ſon, born, 90. edugated: 
at „ 275. legitimated, 330. placed at Parma, 355. 


Philip of Valois, his conteſt with Edward IIL 125, receiv- 


ed the dethroned king of end, 126. Petrarch's 1 
nion of him, 165. 


Plague, in Italy, 353, 36 3 Feapes, pets 4. 354. 


ſymptoms of it, ibid. at Avignon, 377—79. 
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Potters Bae of, ; viſtes | e 


N DE x. 


T OR vat. ar Vauclaſe, 125. : 
Ov! ARREL between two eulen, e. 


Rropss, biſhop of, comes to Aviguca) 208. * N pe- 
trarch in philoſophy, 209. 


Rienzi, Nicholas, Petrarch's colleague as ambaſſador from 
Rome, 200. his origin and character, 201. made notary at 
Nome, 202. his uſurpation of the ſovereignty, 3172324. 

- writes'to the pope, 329. his folly and inſolence, 330.43, 
343—6. hung up in effigy, 352. flies to' Naples, ibid, 


Robert, king of Naples, the chief of the Guelph party, 52. 


Fern e 23 to the pope, ch viſits Vaucluſe, 
makes to — at | Naples, 164. ende a proxy with 
him to Rome, 165. his converſation with Petrarch, ibid. 
the honours he ſhews him, 166. dune 217. His , 

vice to his grand-daughters, 214. orſhit 

Rome, its deplorable e 985 99. revolution there 
ie. nn n + bf 7 


Sax, Hugues de, Weed 28. ld 

Sancho, don, king of Egypt, bon mot of, 269. | 

Schoolmaſter, a blind, deſires to ſee Petrarch, 174. „Ane 
him at Parma, 175. his enthuſiaſm, 176. 

Scipio, Petrarch's enthuſiaſm for, 143, 144. 

Sennucio, Delbene, anecdote of, 204. his friendſhip with 
Petrarch, ibid. and Laura, 205. 

Settimo, a Genoeſe, ſettles at Avignon, 6. his ſon 

up, a friend of Petrarch, 6. viſits him at Ts, | 
117. 

Sonnets of Petrareb 27, 46, 47, 50, 51, 62, 83, 12581 
140, 269, 280, 288. 
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St. Vit, John ER Ss to cardinal Colonna, his character, 

43. baniſhed from Avignon, 44. his concern at parting 

with Petrarch, ibi his knowledge of Roman antiquitiess 
97. ſhews them to Petrarch, 98. 


Strength, wonderful, of a young: woman, 295. 


Thon, the deſpotiſm of its lord, 313, 314. Perrarch's hu 
. manity on that occaſion, 315, 316. 


Turenne,, viſcounteſs of, her pride and cunning, 219. hs : 


object of Petrarch's. averſion; ibid. her ae over 
de. SIT. V. ibid. 


K — 


Vavcruss, TY viſited by bittet, 9. its SSA on 
him, ibid. deferibed, 107, 119, ks 'Flarvellous foun- 
tain and cavern, 168—95 135. the biliop's caſtle there, 


122-125. . COTE Part 1 
Ventoux, Mount, viſited and deſcribed £4 Petrarch, 78, Kc. 


Verona, biſhop of, murdered, 1. 31. earthquake there, 352. 


- Viſcomti, Luchin, lord of Milan and Parma, his great 


power, 355. his miſery and infirmities, 357. Praiſed by 
Feen 360. poiſoned, 367. 

Iſabella, his wife, her beauty and i Oy 350. 
— en Ion 357. x 1c | 
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